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HOW  KATE  DISCOVERED  AMEEICA. 


*'  Do  you  know  wlio  discovered  America  ?"  said 
Charlie  Eraser  to  me. 

Now  this  question  was  asked  after  dinner  at 
the  club;  and,  as  Charlie  is  a  wit,  it  was  not 
unfair  to  suppose  that,  at  such  a  time,  such  a 
question  was  only  intended  to  lead  up  to  some 
brilliant  joke  ;  so,  instead  of  taking  it  out  of  his 
mouth  by  making  a  smart  reply  (v/hich  of  course 
I  could  have  done),  I  merely  gave  a  commonplace 
answer — 

"Christopher  Columbus,  was  it  not?  —  or 
Vasco  di  Gama,  or  somebody  of  that  sort?" 

"Weir,  so  I  always  thought  till  to-day,"  said 
Charlie;  "but  I  find  that  such  a  belief  is  only 
another  fallacy  to  be  added  to  those  that  arc 
taught  in  popular  geography." 

I  was  rather  impatient  at  this  long  preface, 
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and  felt  another  and  stronger  temptation  to  make 
a  smart  answer  (honestly,  I  could  have  been  very 
smart  this  time),  but  I  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  the  joke,  if  there  was  one ;  so  I 
merely  blew  three  rings  of  smoke  (an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  I  excel),  and  waited. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  Charlie,  "and  what  is  more^ 
I  have  a  document  to  prove  it.  Take  that  home 
and  read  it."  So  saying,  he  handed  me  a  letter 
and  left  me,  in  order,  I  fear,  to  go,  according  to 
his  custom,  to  the  Arlington,  and  play  five-pound 
points  at  whist  till  the  next  morning. 

I  glanced  through  the  letter,  which  was  written 
in  a  lady's  handwriting,  crossed  and  recrossed,  at 
first  somewhat  languidly,  but,  as  I  got  on,  with 
increasing  interest,  until  at  last  I  became  tho- 
roughly absorbed  in  it,  and  was  only  roused  by 
the  waiter  coming  for  the  fourth  time  (after  a  deal 
of  preliminary  scowling)  to  tell  me  that  the  club 
was  about  to  be  closed.  The  facts  the  letter  dis- 
closed were  so  remarkable,  that  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  lay  it  before  the  public  in  full,  that  eminent 
geographers  may  have  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing it,  and,  if  necessary,  that  the  Government 
may  fit-out  an  expedition  for  the  investigation  of 
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the  matter,  and  tlie  verification  of  tlie  extraordi- 
nary geographical  discovery  therein  recorded. 

*'  On  board  the  lona,  6th  October,  1865. 

"Dearest  Charlie, — I  am  sure  you  have 
wondered  at  not  receiving  a  letter  from  me  for  so 
long ;  but  Avhen  I  tell  you  the  astounding  adven- 
tures that  have  befallen  us,  you  will  be  glad  that 
I  am  alive — and  indeed  all  of  us,  though  Nelly 
says  she  is  quite  certain  that  you  will  dine  just 
as  well,  and,  of  course,  at  one  of  those  dreadful 
clubs ;  but  of  course  you  will  give  them  all  up 
when  we  are  married ;  and  that  all  men  are  selfish, 
but  you  are  not,  I  am  quite  certain.  You  know 
we  have  had  a  great  party  staying  with  us  at  Dun 
Beg.  Two  gentlemen  came  from  the  North,  where 
they  had  been  shooting,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
shot  anything,  or  else  why  did  they  not — but  I 
will  tell  you  all  in  order,  because  I  know  you  like 
it,  and  I  am  getting  quite  business-like.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Felix  Fel- 
lowes,  of  whom  you  were  so  jealous  because  I 
danced  five  times  with  him  at  Lady  Gore  Jowsc's 
— so  unreasonable  of  you  !  And  I  am  sure  it  was 
only  because  he  dances  well — though  he  is  very 
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nice ;  and  lie  can  do  otlier  things  than  dance  too, 
as  we  found  when — but  I  will  tell  you  that  in 
order.  The  other  was  a  Mr.  Tom  Ruffler.  He 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  told  us  a  great  many 
clever  things  he  had  done  and  said  himself — 
though  he  never  did  or  said  anything  particularly 
clever  while  with  us,  so  that  we  all  agreed  that  ho 
must  have  read  all  his  clever  things  in  a  hook. 
And  he  knev/  everything;  and  contradicted  papa 
about  botany,  and  wore  red  neckties  and  varnished 
boots,  and  smoked  a  pipe;  but  I  think  it  made 
him  ill,  because  nobody  ever  really  saw  him  smoke 
it ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  tobacconist  in 
the  village ;  so  I  gave  him  some  of  those  beauti- 
ful little  cigars  you  sent  me,  and  I  think  he  liked 
them,  because  he  smoked  seven  in  one  morning. 

''But  I  must  not  wander  from  our  adventures. 
You  must  know  that  we  had  been  living  together 
in  the  house  for  a  week  without  any  fresh  arrivals, 
and  so  we  had  all  got  tired  of  each  other.  We 
used  to  play  at  croquet,  and  that  made  us  quite 
hate  each  other.  Nelly  would  not  speak  to  Mr. 
Fellowes  because  he  once  croquet'd  her  down  the 
hill  into  the  river,  and  would  not  go  and  fetch  the 
ball  or  beg  her  pardon.     And  Mr.  Euffler  talked 
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a  great  deal  about  wanting  to  ^play  at  golf — lie 
called  it  '  playing  at  links,'  and  always  wanted  to 
know  if  the  golf  Avas  not  too  damp  for  the  ladies 
to  walk  on  (he  meant  the  turf,  you  know) ;  but  I 
am  certain  it  was  because  he  thought  it  a  good 
joke,  because  he  never  really  did  play,  and  when 
he  did,  it  was  very  badly,  for  he  broke  two  of  the 
clubs  and  lost  a  ball.  And  Jack's  alive  is  very 
stupid,  if  you  get  knocked  down  every  time,  and 
never  catch  anybody.  Missie  began  photography, 
and  took  us  in  groups  in  our  riding-habits ;  but 
some  of  the  chemicals  got  mixed  up  together,  and 
the  picture  only  came  out  once,  and  then  we  all 
had  large  feet,  and  nothing  but  white  in  our  ej-es, 
and  Mr.  Fellowes'  neck  was  longer  than  his  body, 
besides  Missie  maldng  her  hands  quite  black.  We 
had  a  deal  of  music,  but  Mr.  Ruffler  pretended  to 
despise  it.  He  cannot  understand  anything  but 
*  Slap-bang'  or  a  hornpipe,  and  actually  laughed 
at  me  because  I  said  I  adored  Mario — he  called  it 
Mariolatry.  We  danced  reels  every  evening,  of 
course ;  but  my  darling  Viva  got  in  the  way  one 
night,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  danced  the  double-shufflo 
on  her ;  so  we  decided  that  it  was  too  dangerous 
an  amusement.    Yiva  is  now  the  loveliest  pug  you 
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ever  saw ;  lier  nose  is  blacker  and  more  turned  up 
than  any  I  ever  saw,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  says  he 
could  hold  her  up  by  her  tail  without  taking  the 
curl  out  of  it ;  but  I  would  not  let  him  try  it. 
However,  after  a  time  we  got  tired  of  all  these 
amusements,  and  to  kill  time  I  tried  to  teach  Mr. 
Ruffler  to  sing  '  Comme  a  vingt  ans,'  but  he  would 
sing  up  in  his  head,  and  pretended  to  teach  me 
how  to  pronounce  French,  so  that  failed.  As  a 
last  resource,  we  asked  papa  to  have  the  Water- 
Witch  fitted  out,  and  take  us  for  a  day's  yachting 
among  the  islands.  And  he  made  a  joke,  and 
said  it  was  the  tcater  icldcli  he  did  not  like ;  but 
he  promised  to  take  us  over  to  the  island  of  Staflfa, 
which  you  know  is  quite  close  to  us  here,  to  pass 
the  day  and  explore  the  caves.  So  on  W^ednesday 
week  last  we  all  went  on  board  the  Water-Witch 
early  in  the  morning.  We  were  quite  a  large 
party.  Besides  Bunks  (who  was  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  and  even  more,  as  I  think),  and  the  sailors, 
there  were  papa,  and  Missie,  and  Nelly,  and  Miss 
Downie — and,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Fellowes  has 
made  desperate  love  to  her,  and  calls  her  Jemima, 
and  we  have  all  settled  that  they  are  going  to  be 
married.    Missie  took  her  photographic  apparatus. 
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and  of  course  I  took  Viva,  tliinking  the  sea-air 
would  do  her  good.  Just  as  we  were  pushing  off, 
we  heard  somehody  crying  out,  '  Ah,  hi !  Ah,  hi !' 
and  a  figure  rushed  down  to  the  beach.  Mr. 
Kuffler  said  it  was  nothing  but  a  head  of  hair ; 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  Captain  Dinochie.  Mr. 
Kuffler  said  his  hair  would  sink  the  ship;  but 
papa  said  it  was  a  wig,  and  we  could  throw  it 
overboard  in  case  of  danger,  so  he  came  on  board; 
but  Mr.  Euffler  behaved  very  badly,  and  pretended 
to  think  that  his  parting  was  disarranged,  and 
■offered  to  lend  him  a  comb ;  then  he  said  that  as 
we  had  taken  the  captain  on  board,  he  was  bored, 
;and  should  take  him  off  (he  says  that  is  a  joke 
too,  but  I  can't  see  it),  and  began  to  pull  his  whis- 
kers (though  he  has  not  got  any,  but  as  if  he 
had),  and  to  imitate  the  way  the  captain  says  good- 
clay. 

^'  So  we  started  to  go  to  Staffa,  which  is  just 
on  the  other  side  of  Mull,  and  papa  began  to  tell 
us  about  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  had  been 
there  too,  and  who  must  have  been  a  very  selfish 
and  disagreeable  person.  Shortly  after  starting, 
we  sat  down  to  luncheon  and  were  very  jolly,  and 
had  Bunks  down  to  drink  our  healths.     We  asked 
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him  what  he  would  like,  and  he  said  he  would 
like  some  todd}',  and  should  prefer  '  to  make  it 
inside,'  and  he  drank  the  whisky  first,  and  then 
the  water;  hut  Mr.  Fellowes  gave  him  whisky 
the  second  time  too,  and  Bunks  actually  never 
found  it  out  till  he  had  drunk  it  all.  Then  Mr. 
Euffler  sang  '  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  hut 
as  it  was  in  French,  and  he  sang  it  very  fast,  no- 
body understood  it,  except  when  he  sat  astride  on 
a  chair  and  imitated  the  clacldng  of  a  whip,  and 
shouted  'Houp-la!  houp-la  !'  Nevertheless  we 
all  joined  in  the  chorus, 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  lia !  qii'il  etait  beau, 
Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau ;" 

until  Bunks  came  down  and  asked  us  not  to  go 
on,  because  it  would  raise  the  wind.  Papa  sang 
a  song  too,  about  Paul  Jones,  a  very  good  one,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  chorus, 

*'  You  liave  lieartl  of  Paul  Jones, 
He  was  a  rogue  and  a  vagabones, 
You  bave  beard  of  Paul  Jones,  bave  you  not  ?" 

But  he  sang  it  in  so  many  different  tones  of  voice- 
that  we  thought  it  was  a  different  Mr.  Jones  in 
every  verse. 

"  So   all   went  on  delightfully  for   about   an 
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liour,  when  Bunks  came  down  again,  and  said  he 
didn't  Hke  the  look  of  the  weather. 

'  Why  not  ?'  asked  papa. 

'Well,  there's  just  a  lot  of  scratches  and 
scrawls,  and  mare's  tails,  and  mackerel's  hacks 
just  knocking  ahout,  and  there's  a  dirty-looking 
bank  out  to  the  westward.' 

"  Then  papa  said  we  had  better  go  back,  and 
they  turned  the  ship  round,  but  almost  directly 
the  sea  became  very  rough,  the  wind  began  to 
blow  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. At  first  we  laughed  at  it,  and  the  captain 
told  us  how  he  had  been  shipwrecked  coming 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  lived  for  four 
years  on  a  desert  island,  and  vdien  they  got  home 
all  the  sailors'  wives  had  married  somebody  else ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Kuffler  said  that  if  ever  he  mar- 
ried, he  should  go  to  the  Cape  and  get  ship- 
Avrecked  too,  which  made  me  think  of  you  and 
feel  very  unwell.  (All  this  time  the  sea  was 
getting  rougher.)  Then  the  ship  gave  a  sud- 
den lurch,  and  threw  a  grouse  and  a  jam  tart 
into  Nelly's  lap,  besides  upsetting  all  the  whisky 
over  Miss  Downie's  dress.  We  all  got  very  much 
alarmed,  though  Mr.  Kuffler  tried  to  make  fun  of 
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it,  and  said  he  believed  Miss  Downie  had  done 
it  on  purpose  to  get  double  allowance.  None 
of  us  laughed,  and  I  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  to  joke  at  such  a  moment. 
Just  then  the  ship  gave  another  lurch,  and  poor 
Mr.  Euffler,  who  was  hurt  at  what  I  said,  turned 
very  pale,  and  casting  a  reproachful  glance  at  me, 
said  he  would  go  and  look  at  the  weather,  and 
went  on  deck.  Then  we  heard  a  dreadful  crash, 
and  a  groan,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  captain, 
who  had  fallen  down  among  the  crockery  in  the 
pantry;  and  when  Mr.  Fellowes  went  to  him  he 
would  not  get  up,  but  said  he  would  lie  where  he 
was  and  die  like  a  soldier.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  scene  it  was.  The  ship  plunging  and  roll- 
ing dreadfully,  every  timber  crealdng,  the  chairs 
and  plates  falling  about  the  cabin,  and  the  wind 
howling  through  the  rigging,  so  that  one  could 
not  hear  oneself  speak.  Jemima  and  Nelly  and 
I  became  dreadfully  ill,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Missie,  who  kept  up  and  cheered  us,  I  am  certain 
we  should  have  died  then  and  there.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  kind  Mr.  Fellowes  was.  He  never  for  one 
moment  thought  of  himself,  but  ran  about  all  over 
the  ship  for  us,  brought  rugs,  cloaks,  and  cushions; 
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put  them  on  the  cabin  floor  for  us,  and  kept  the 
lamp  ahght.  I  felt  as  great  an  admiration  for  him 
that  moment  as  if  he  had  been  Mario  himself. 

"Papa  had  been  on  deck  from  the  first,  and 
so  had  Mr.  Ruffler  from  the  time  he  went  to  look 
at  the  weather.  As  Mr.  Euffler  goes  yachting 
every  year,  of  course  he  knows  all  about  it,  and  I 
wanted  papa  to  ask  him  if  there  was  much  dan- 
ger, but  papa  said  he  had  been  looking  into  the 
water  ever  since  he  had  been  on  deck,  was  groan- 
ing, and  would  not  answer.  And  that  made  us 
more  miserable,  because  we  thought  it  must  be 
very  bad  indeed.  The  most  dreadful  thing  was, 
that  papa  said  we  were  sailing  away  from  the  land 
because  the  wind  was  blowing  towards  it,  and  we 
were  on  a  lee  shore.  We  all  prayed  him,  if  he 
loved  us,  to  turn  round  and  take  us  home ;  but  he 
said  it  could  not  be  done,  and  so  did  Bunks. 

"All  night  the  hurricane  continued.  You 
may  imagine  that  we  could  not  sleep.  We  knew 
that  we  were  going  away  from  the  land,  and  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  we  should  strike  on 
our  beam  ends,  and  so  spring  a  leak  in  them,  and 
all  go  to  the  bottom.  Towards  morning  I  fell 
into  a  doze,  and  dreamt  I  was  at  the  Opera.     I 
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tliouglit  it  was  tlie  last  act  of  the  Propliete^  where 
the  palace  falls  in.  I  heard  the  crash,  and  awoke 
with  a  start,  to  learn  that  our  mast  had  heen 
hroken  in  two  hy  the  wind.  Captain  Dinochie 
must  have  heen  dreaming  too,  for  I  heard  him 
say,  *  Spare  my  life — I  surrender.' 

"All  was  confusion.  The  morning  had  come, 
but  the  fog  was  thicker  than  ever ;  besides  which 
the  hurricane  had  increased,  and  the  ship  being 
quite  helpless,  was  driven  before  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  feather  on  the  water. 

''  This  was  the  28th  of  September.  None  of 
us  could  move,  and  all  day  long  we  lay  in  the 
cabin  quite  unable  to  stir  or  even  to  talk,  and  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  our  last.  I  thought 
of  you,  Charlie,  and  wondered  what  you  w^ere 
doing,  and  whether  you  were  thinking  of  me  at 
all.  How  I  wished  you  vrere  with  us  !  I  felt 
that  I  could  have  faced  death  by  your  side;  but 
Nelly  said  it  would  have  been  no  better,  and  that 
you  would  not  care  about  it,  though  I  am  sure 
you  would.  And  then  I  thought  that  all  was  for 
the  best,  and  I  would  not  have  had  you  in  danger 
for  worlds ;  besides,  you  are  a  bad  sailor.  About 
the  middle  of  the  day  a  great  sea  broke  our  boat 
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to  pieces.  Mr.  Ruffler  came  down  to  tell  us, 
looking  very  pale,  but  we  were  too  miserable  to 
care  about  it.  He  said  that  the  wind  had  changed 
to  the  east,  that  we  had  been  driving  due  west  by 
the  compass  ever  since  we  started,  and  were  get- 
ting into  the  broad  Atlantic.  Papa  was  very 
anxious  about  provisions,  and  said  we  had  scarcely 
anything  but  some  bacon  on  board ;  but  it  made 
us  ill  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  eat  anything  for  a  week 
at  least.  The  captain  crawled  out  of  the  pantry 
in  the  afternoon :  such  a  sight !  One  of  the 
lamps  had  fallen  on  him,  and  he  was  covered  with 
oil.  He  was  as  white  as  a  ghost;  his  hair  was 
out  of  curl,  hanging  down  quite  limp,  and  his 
whiskers  were  all  crushed  up  into  nothing,  so 
that  we  scarcely  knew  him.  He  took  no  notice  of 
us,  but  called  for  somebody  to  come  to  him,  and 
Missie  actually  had  to  help  him  across  the  cabin 
to  the  ladder,  where  he  sat  all  day  with  his  head 
in  his  hands.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Fellowes  lit 
a  fire  in  the  men's  cabin,  and  made  some  hot 
whisky  and  water,  which  he  made  us  take,  and 
we  all  felt  very  grateful  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 
"  For  three   days  wc  lay  in  the   cabin  q^iitc 
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prostrate  without  any  incident  to  relieve  the  hor- 
ror and  monotony  of  our  situation.  On  the  third 
day  we  were  too  weak  and  ill  to  care  for  anything. 
We  had  eaten  nothing  hut  a  hiscuit  or  two,  hut 
when  we  were  all,  as  it  were,  at  the  last  gasp, 
Mr.  Fellowes  found  some  hrandy,  and  made  us 
drink  it  hy  saying  it  was  sherry,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain saved  all  our  lives. 

"  Oct.  2. — The  wind  still  continued,  and  the 
fog  too.  Mr.  Euffler  was  very  ill-tempered,  and 
said  we  should  soon  get  to  America  if  we  went  on 
at  that  rate ;  and  he  kept  saying  that  he  knew 
from  the  fxrst  that  we  were  going  to  have  had 
weather  from  the  eastward,  though  I  am  sure  he 
never  said  so.  Miss  Downie  was  very  ill  indeed, 
and  wrote  a  last  farewell  to  her  family,  which  Mr. 
Fellowes  put  in  a  hottle  and  threw  overhoard. 
She  then  kissed  us  all,  and  said  she  should  die 
happy,  hut  in  the  darkness  she  Idssed  the  captain 
too  by  mistake,  and  that  revived  her  a  little ;  and 
so  the  day  ended  just  as  the  day  hefore  did. 

"  Oct.  3.  —  This  morning  Mr.  Fellowes  in- 
sisted upon  our  going  on  deck,  saying  it  would 
do  us  good,  and  we  dragged  ourselves  up  the  lad- 
der.    iSiever  shall  I  forget  the  sight.     The  mist 
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was  SO  thick  that  we  could  not  see  so  far  as  the 
length  of  the  ship.  The  sea  was  rolling  moun- 
tains high,  and  the  immense  black  waves,  curl- 
ing over  with  white  foam  at  the  top,  were  rushing 
after  the  ship,  threatening  every  minute  to  sweep 
over  it.  The  mast  was  quite  gone,  having  been 
broken  off  by  jibing  over,  as  Bunks  said ;  but  a 
spar  had  been  put  up  with  a  little  sail  upon  it, 
and  was  bending  almost  double  with  every  gust 
of  the  wind,  which  was  howling  in  a  most  awful 
manner.  Bunks  was  steering  in  order  to  keep  the 
ship  before  the  wind.  It  was  too  dreadful  a  sight 
for  us,  and  we  all  went  down  again  into  the  cabin ; 
but  I  think  the  air  had  done  us  good,  for  we  be- 
gan to  feel  dreadfully  hungry  for  the  first  time. 
We  held  a  consultation,  and  found  that  all  the 
provisions  we  had  on  board  were  a  tin  of  wine 
biscuits,  two  jam  tarts,  part  of  a  grouse  pie,  a 
haunch  of  venison,  some  bacon  (the  sailors  had 
eaten  most  of  it),  two  pates  de  foie  gras,  and 
some  walnuts.  Luckily  there  was  plenty  of  water, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  whisky  belonging  to 
Bunks,  besides  some  champagne  and  sherry,  a 
dozen  of  seltzer-water,  and  a  bottle  of  maraschino. 
Papa  said  we  must  all  be   put  on  rations  ;    he 
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then  made  out  a  list  of  all  the  things,  and  di- 
vided them  by  twelve,  which  was  the  number  of 
the  people  on  board,  including  Bunks  and  the 
crew.  I  begged  hard  to  have  Yiva  put  on  the 
list,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  resolved  to  share 
my  food  with  her  to  the  last  biscuit.  Then  papa 
ordered  all  the  provisions  to  be  taken  into  the 
pantry  to  be  taken  care  of.  What  Avas  our  horror 
to  find  the  venison  on  the  cabin  floor,  half  gnawed 
away  and  covered  with  dust.  Everybodj^  said  it 
was  Viva  who  had  done  it,  and  Mr.  Ruffler  wanted 
to  throw  her  overboard,  but  I  declared  that  I 
would  follow  her,  and  so  her  dear  life  was  spared. 
"We  then  had  our  rations  served  out — three  wine 
biscuits,  some  walnuts,  and  a  small  piece  of 
grouse  -  pie  each,  with  some  sherry  and  water. 
My  pie  was  nothing  but  the  back  of  the  grouse ; 
I  could  not  eat  it,  and  gave  it  to  Xelly  for  two 
walnuts.  The  storm  still  continued,  and  we  all 
lay  down  to  sleep  very  miserable. 

"  Oct.  4. — The  first  thing  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing was  Viva,  who  came  out  of  the  pantry  lick- 
ing her  lips.  Luckily  nobody  but  me  saw  her. 
When  we  came  to  have  our  morning  rations,  it 
was  found  that  all  the  rest  of  the  grouse-pie  was 
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gone.  Of  course  everybody  blamed  Viva;  but  it 
was  very  unfair,  for  Captain  Dinocbie  slept  in 
tbe  pantry,  and  was  just  as  capable  of  eating  it, 
I  am  sure.  Tbe  loss  of  our  pie  made  us  all  very 
low-spirited,  so  we  ate  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  bacon 
to  keep  our  spirits  up,  and  drank  all  tbe  cbam- 
pagne.  After  tbat  we  began  to  take  a  brigbter 
view  of  tbings,  and  Mr.  Euffler  said  tbat  per- 
baps  some  sbip  migbt  be  drifting  our  way  tbrougb 
tbe  '  set'  of  tbe  Gulf  Stream,  and  tben  we  migbt 
fall  in  witb  ber.  We  put  our  beads  out  of  tbe 
cabin  one  after  tbe  otber,  but  could  see  notbing, 
for  tbe  mist  was  as  tbick  as  ever,  and  tbe  storm, 
wbicb  bad  now  lasted  six  days,  not  abated  in 
tbe  least ;  besides  tbe  sleet  and  rain  drove  rigbt 
in  our  faces,  and  some  got  down  Miss  Downie's 
neck  and  gave  ber  tbe  most  dreadful  cold,  so  tbat 
sbe  insisted  on  baving  some  bottles  of  seltzer- 
water  made  hot  to  put  to  ber  feet.  I  cried  a  great 
deal,  and  so  did  Nelly,  but  Missis  comforted  us 
so  mucb,  and  was  in  sucb  good  spirits,  tbat  we 
soon  became  almost  reconciled  to  our  fate.  Tbe 
captain  never  spoke  a  word  tbe  wbole  day,  and 
did  not  come  out  of  tbe  pantry  except  for  bis 
rations.     Mr.  Euffler  said  be  was  tbinkiug  of  bis 
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liair;  but  he  himself  was  very  disagreeable  too, 
and  declared  that  if  we  did  not  fall  in  with  a 
ship,  he  should  insist  on  Viva  being  killed  and 
cooked,  to  make  up  for  the  venison  and  grouse; 
and  he  offered  to  cook  her  himself  in  the  Chinese 
fashion. 

"  Oct.  5.  —  This  morning  all  the  provisions 
left  were  the  two  pates  de  foie  gras  and  the  bottle 
of  maraschino.  We  divided  them,  but  felt  very- 
hungry  after  our  meal  and  very  thirsty,  so  that 
we  finished  all  the  water  out  of  the  tank.  Our 
prospects  were  now,  indeed,  desperate.  We  had 
no  food,  and  were  still  hundreds  of  miles  from 
land,  though  Mr.  Ruffler  said  we  could  not,  at 
the  rate  we  had  been  scudding,  be  very  far  from 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Towards  night,  how- 
ever, the  mist  cleared  up  somewhat,  and  the  moon 
came  out  for  a  short  time.  We  all  went  upon 
deck  to  see  it,  and  it  quite  cheered  us.  To- 
wards morning  the  sea  seemed  to  go  down,  and 
we  heard  a  great  commotion  on  deck,  and  could 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Mr.  Euffler  giving  orders. 
We  rushed  up  the  ladder  at  once,  and  there  be- 
held land  !  How  shall  I  describe  our  emotions  ? 
I  cried  for  joy.     Nelly  looked  at  the  land  through 
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the  telescope  for  ten  minutes  before  slie  would 
believe  it.  Miss  Downie  came  up  too,  and  was 
so  overcome,  that,  finding  herself  near  Mr.  Ruffler, 
she  fainted  away  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  handed 
her  over  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  who  carried  her  into 
the  cabin.  Then  the  captain  came  up,  and  spoke 
for  the  first  time.  He  said  the  land  was  exactly 
like  Scotland,  and  that  made  us  all  laugh  very 
much,  because,  as  Mr.  Eufiler  said,  we  had  been 
sailing  directly  away  from  Scotland  for  six  days. 
Mr;  Eufiler  himself  said  that  it  must  be  some 
part  of  Newfoundland,  probably  Cape  Eace,  where 
the  steamers  touch.  Bunks  said  he  warn't  no 
navigator  much,  but  he  thought  he  had  been 
there  afore.  This  made  us  laugh  again,  for  we 
were  in  good  spirits ;  but  Bunks  got  very  angry, 
and  would  not  speak  any  more. 

'*  By  this  time  we  had  drifted  towards  the 
land,  and,  as  we  had  no  boat.  Bunks  steered  the 
ship  as  well  as  he  could  towards  a  sandy  cove. 
At  last  she  struck  on  the  sand,  but  still  some 
distance  from  dry  land,  because  she  draws  ten 
feet  of  water,  and  the  shore  was  shelving.  Mr. 
Eufiler  volunteered  to  swim  ashore  with  a  rope, 
and,  taking  ofi"  his  boots  and  coat,   dived  over- 
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board,  very  gracefully;  but  he  had  forgotten  to 
take  enough  rope,  and  he  was  stopped,  suddenly, 
underneath  the  water,  or,  as  Bunks  said,  '  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn.'  We  thought  he  would 
be  drowned ;  but  he  only  said  something  very 
dreadful  to  Bunks,  and  then,  when  some  more 
rope  was  let  out,  swam  to  the  shore  with  it.  A 
larger  rope  was  then  tied  on  to  it,  and  he  pulled 
that  ashore, — then  another ;  and  a  packing-case 
was  so  arranged  as  to  run  along  it,  by  which, 
first.  Miss  Downie,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  us 
were  taken  ashore.  Missie,  who  always  thinks 
of  everything,  brought  with  her  some  dry  clothes 
for  Mr.  Euffler,  who  dressed  in  a  cave;  and  we 
then  all  started  to  explore  the  country.  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes  had  brought  the  gun  which  was  given  to 
Mr.  Euffler,  in  case  we  might  find  any  game, 
which,  he  said,  was  probable.  .  And  we  had  not 
gone  very  far,  before  a  number  of  strange  birds, 
very  like  grouse,  rose  up  and  flew  away.  Mr. 
Euffler  fired  twice  at  them,  but  missed,  and  said 
they  were  too  far  off".  Then  we  came  to  some 
more,  and  he  missed  them  too,  though  they  were 
very  near.  Papa  said  it  was  wasting  powder, 
and  took  the  gun  himself,  and  shot  the  next  bird 
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we  saw.     We  all  settled  that  Mr.  Eufiler  could 
not  shoot,  though  he  said  he  had  killed  a  large 
number   of  deer    in    Scotland.      We   walked   on 
through  a  pine  wood  and  across  some  stuff  just 
like   the  heather    in  the  Highlands,   which  Mr, 
Kuffler  said  always  grows  in  those  latitudes — for 
he  told  us  we  were  in  the  same  latitude  as  at 
home.      Suddenly,   on  arriving   at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  we  came  to  the   sea  again,  and  found  that 
we  were,    in  fact,   not   on   the  mainland  at  all, 
but  on  an  island.     All  our  hopes  were  overthrown 
in  an  instant.     We  looked  at  each  other  in  blank 
despair,   and   slowly  walked  down  to  the  shore, 
with  a  vague  wish   to   be   nearer  the  mainland. 
Mr.   Euffler  said  he  was  quite  certain  that  the 
island  was  not  marked  upon  any  chart,  and  that 
we  should  have  to  report  its  discovery  to  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  an  observation 
of  its  latitude  from  the  highest  point.     He  left 
us  at  once  to  go  back  to  the  ship,  in  order  to 
get  a  sextant  and  an  almanac  and  materials  for 
a  tent ;  and  we  all  sat  down  in  silence,  looking 
^t  the  land  we  could  not  reach.     Mr.  Fellowcs 
and  Missie  got  together  some  dry  wood  and  lit 
a  fire,  which  cheered  us  a  little  ;    but  our  joy 
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was  of  short  duration,  for  Mr.  Euffler  came  back 
suddenty,  and,  in  an  agitated  voice,  told  us  that 
the  ship  had  disappeared.  Even  Bunks  had  de- 
serted us ;  and  we  were  now  left  perfectly  desti- 
tute and  helpless  on  a  desert  island.  We  held 
a  council.  The  captain  was  quite  violent,  and 
said  it  all  came  of  going  to  sea  with  a  parcel  of 
women.  Mr.  Euffler  could  suggest  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  cook  the  bird  papa  had  shot.  The  only 
persons  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
were  Missie,  Mr.  Fellowes,  and  papa,  who  made 
a  kind  of  shelter  for  us  with  branches  of  trees. 

'^  But  our  deliverance  was  nearer  at  hand  than 
we  imagined.  Papa  was  looking  over  the  sea, 
and  suddenly  started  up  and  turned  pale.  We 
followed  his  eye,  and  what  was  our  delight  to 
see  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  plainly  visible  on  the 
horizon.  Then  came  an  hour  of  dreadful  excite- 
ment— hopes  and  fears  chasing  each  other,  and 
every  minute  seeming  an  age.  We  tied  a  shawl 
on  a  long  branch  and  waved  it  frantically  to  and 
fro.  We  piled  all  the  wood  we  could  find  on  our 
fire.  We  shouted  till  we  were  hoarse,  and  fired 
oif  our  last  charge  of  powder  to  attract  attention. 
At  first  the   steamer  held   on   her   course    and 
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seemed  about  to  pass  the  island;  but  suddenly 
she  stopped,  turned,  and  came  straight  towards 
us.  After  that  I  remember  nothing,  till  I  found 
myself  lying  in  a  comfortable  cabin,  the  furniture 
of  which  was  marked  'lona.'  The  revulsion  of 
joy  and  gratitude  for  our  miraculous  deliverance 
were  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  felt  that  unless 
I  did  something  I  should  go  mad ;  and  I  resolved 
to  sit  down  and  write  an  account  of  our  dangers 
and  sufferings  to  you,  dear  Charlie,  who,  I  know, 
are  more  interested  than  anybody  in  everything 
that  concerns  me.  I  have  done.  I  shall  send 
this  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity,  and 
shall  count  the  miles  that  lie  between  us,  and 
the  moments  that  pass  before  I  see  you  once  more. 

"  Your  own  loving, 
"Kate. 

''P.S. — Mr.  Buffler  has  just  come  down.  He 
says  we  have  got  the  yacht  in  tow;  that  there 
was  a  '  local  attraction '  which  made  the  compass 
always  point  to  the  west,  and  that  we  had  been 
in  a  circular  storm.  It  is  a  mercy  we  came  across 
the  Atlantic  as  we  did. 

"PP.S. — Mr.  Ruffler  says  that  we  were  not 
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in  America  at  all,  but  on  one  of  the  small 
Hebrides  near  Mull,  and  that  this  is  a  steamer 
which  runs  from  Inverness  to  Cronan,  and  that 
we  shall  be  at  Dun  Beg  this  afternoon.  I  dare- 
say he  thinks  that  a  very  clever  joke,  but  of 
course  I  do  not  believe  it.  And  he  says  he  shall 
write  a  tale  about  it ;  so  if  ever  you  meet  one, 
don't  you  believe  that  either." 


GOING  OUT  OF  TOWN. 


E\^RYBODY  must  go  out  of  towii.  Tlie  only 
question  asked  about  tlie  middle  of  July  is, 
when  and  where  you  are  going  :  for,  the  idea 
of  not  going  at  all  it  were  an  impertinence  to 
hint  to  you,  and  more  than  your  respectability 
is  worth  for  one  moment  to  admit.  There  is 
plenty  to  remind  you :  queer  loads  of  family 
luggage,  always  with  baths  ;  bundles,  fishing- 
rods,  and  make- shift  packages  of  all  kinds  are 
^ver  driving  by  your  door,  as  of  people  going; 
long  ladders,  whitewash,  and  symptoms  of  a 
general  turn-out,  and  long  arrears  of  cleaning, 
speak  of  persons  gone.  Add  to  this,  the  parks 
are  grown  monotonous ;  all  the  fashionables 
have  grown  quite  common ;  the  pavement  is 
hot,  and  the  trees  in  the  squares  quite  dusty  ; 
iind  even  Nature  looks   shabby,  and  the   ik)wcrs 
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in  the  balconies  can  keep  up  false  appearances 
no  longer. 

All  this  causes  a  sensation  of  being*  left  in 
the  lurch,  and  all  the  more  dull  because  others 
are  making  holiday.  Every  newspaper  is  full 
of  advertisements,  most  tempting,  till  you  have 
been  so  deluded  as  to  spend  time  and  money 
upon  the  representation,  of  charming  places  to 
go  to  —  summer  paradises  by  description,  but 
very  dustholes  in  fact.  The  country,  you  think, 
must  be  shady,  cool,  and  refreshing ;  and  you 
find  a  place  dark  and  fusty,  with  plenty  of  the 
heat,  but  little  indeed  of  the  air  of  summer. 
*' This  will  never  do,"  jou  say;  ''London  is 
cool  to  this  :  what  an  imposition  !  But,  then, 
how  can  I  believe  advertisements,  or  how  find 
any  house  without." 

''Then  I  understand,  sir,  3-ou  want,"  says  a 
house-agent,  "  a  good  family-house,  price  mode- 
rate, near  a  station,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
— sloping  lawn,  with  boating  and  fishing.  Why, 
all  London  want  that,  sir;  and  as  to  price.  City 
people  don't  stand  about  a  ten -pound  note — only 
once  a  year — pay  for  their  whistle,  all  of  them." 

Whereupon  you  look  further   down  the  list. 
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*'Here,  sir,"  he  said  to    us;    ''tliis   house   the 

Kev. wants  to   let :    he   used   to  give   his 

house  for  a  curate — a  substitute  for  six  weeks ; 
hut  the  last  had  the  scarlet  fever  in  the  house. 
Quite  safe  by  this  time,  sir;  for  a  whole  year 
since,  and  no  one  caught  it.  Or,  stay,  here  is 
another  house  quite  safe — hut  j^ou  have  chil- 
dren, did  you  not  say,  sir? — very  sorry;  he 
writes  '  no  children '  in  his  letter ;  and  I  am  to 
he  on  my  guard  against  convalescents.  But 
then  this  is  the  very  thing — Good  house,  well- 
stocked  garden,  and  use  of  a  cow,  &c. ;  price 
only  four  guineas  a  week." 

"  But  what  advantages  ?" 

''  Why,  you  don't  pay  for  advantages.  Situa- 
tion retired — but  you  don't  leave  London  for 
society,  you  know,  sir — Salisbury  Plain;  easy 
walk  to  Stonehenge." 

I  soon  found  that  we  must  extend  our  dis- 
tance, raise  our  price,  and  limit  our  desires. 
All  the  requisites  on  which  we  had  set  our  mind 
perhaps  never  yet  had  met  together ;  and  as 
Uncle  Ptobert  proposed  to  join,  and  the  girls 
knew  he  would  pay  for  lots  of  treats,  we  at  last 
found   boating   and   fishing,   or  what  was  called 
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such,  with  a  railway  near,  with  a  lawn  for  cro- 
quet, and  a  field  for  archery.  Indeed  it  was 
quite  a  relief  to  find  so  much  together,  coming 
just  at  the  time  we  despaired  of  finding  any 
house  at  all. 

Uncle  Rohert  became  quite  public-spirited : 
he  saw  advertised  *'a  pony,  harness,  and  basket- 
carriage  all  complete,  the  property  of  a  lady, 
who  would  accept  moderate  terms  of  a  kind 
master."  This  he  said  he  could  buy  and  sell 
again — a  cheap  way  of  hiring — and  we  should 
have  fine  fun  about  the  lanes. 

We  were  now  all  in  high  spirits ;  we  should 
be  so  "jolly,"  and  so  much  enjoy  a  little 
rational  country  recreation.  The  house  was  to 
be  all  cleaned  up  and  ready  for  us :  but  the 
day  we  arrived  there  was  a  gate  wide  open,  the 
gardener  had  gone  off  to  the  public-house,  a 
great  litter  of  straw  proclaimed  that  we  had  al- 
most trodden  on  the  heels  of  the  departing 
tenants.  The  one  maid  left  in  the  house 
looked  much  out  of  heart,  and  yet  more  out 
of  temper.  She  was  intrusted  with  the  inven- 
tory, assisted  by  a  clerk  in  the  village ;  and 
going  over  the  inventory,  when  too  old  to  coin- 
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cide  with  later  cracks,  cliips,  and  deficiencies, 
is  no  very  satisfactory  operation  after  a  journey  ; 
though  meanwhile  the  boys  began  to  put -to 
their  fishing-rods,  and  our  girls  began  to  set 
their  croquet  ;  for  all  young  people  think,  if 
they  only  take  care  of  their  own  impulsive 
selves  and  amusements,  that  everything  else 
— with  the  help  of  papa  and  mamma — will  of 
course  go  right  of  itself. 

Luckily  we  had  brought  a  basket  of  cold 
pie  and  chickens,  or  we  should  have  gone 
hungry  to  bed  that  night.  We  were  four  miles 
from  the  town;  and  "Please,  sir,  how  about 
going  to  market  ?  Master  used  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  a  tax-cart  on  purpose;" — the  reason 
master  was  so  long  in  letting  this  out-of-the 
way  and  most  inconvenient  place.  Then  there 
was  only  one  farmer — and  he  very  grumpy  and 
independent — who  would  sell  the  house  milk; 
but  the  milk  "  he  would  not  sell  anybody  who 
did  not  also  take  his  butter, — such  stuft'!  one 
would  think  he  made  it  bad  on  purpose." 
''  Then  how  did  your  master  manage  ?" 
"0,  master  kept  a  cow  ;  but  the  cow 
isn't    in   your    rent  ;    the    last    family    used    it 
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SO  bad — they  were  for  everlasting  a  milking  of 
it." 

For  the  meat,  there  was  the  village  butcher  ; 
but  most  people  sent  to  the  town.  Here  was 
one  use  for  the  basket  carriage,  certainly  !  But 
I  began  to  consider  that  my  wife  had  promised 
herself  a  little  holiday  from  the  tedious  severi- 
ties of  housekeeping;  and  now  her  difficulties 
were  likely  to  keep  her  domestic  economies  at 
full  stretch  ;  and — worse  and  worse  ! — she  said 
she  apprehended  quite  a  mutiny  among  the 
servants  :  they  said  they  never  saw  such  an  out- 
landish place,  and  had  they  known  what  barn- 
door savages  the  peoj)le  were,  they  would  never 
have  come. 

Our  troubles  seemed  serious  ;  for,  my  wife 
and  I  are  bad  travellers  ;  and,  if  we  have  a 
wealaiess,  it  is  about  a  clean  house  and  no  fusty 
smells.  Must  I  confess  that  our  first  week  was 
a  week  of  soap  and  soda,  of  charwomen  and 
scrubbing-brushes  ?  and  two  large  crates  of  kit- 
chen and  other  articles  fit  to  use  we  were  obliged 
to  send  for  to  our  house  in  tov/n. 

Meanwhile  Uncle  Robert,  who  never  liked 
to  acknowledge   a   bad    bargain,    used    to    come 
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home  very  hot,  after  flogging  *'  that  brute  of 
a  pony ! "  After  those  drives  we  used  to  tell 
him,  as  he  looked  very  savage  and  out  of  tem- 
per, that  he  was  a  very  bad  personation  of  ''the 
kind  master "  specified  in  that  very  tempting 
advertisement. 

However,  by  the  end  of  the  week — though  this 
first  week  went  very  unlike  the  healthful  holiday 
and  recreation  we  came  for — we  had  settled  down 
and  were  ready  to  look  about  ourselves  in  quest 
of  all  the  pleasure  and  rural  felicity  that  we  had 
set  our  minds  upon. 

How  about  the  boating  ?  Why,  six  miles 
dovv'n  the  river  lived  a  man  who  let  out  boats  :  but 
mamma  heard  there  had  been  an  accident,  which 
made  her  nervous,  as  the  boys  could  not  swim. 
However,  I  thought  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
have  a  boat,  now  that  we  had  paid  higher  rent  for 
being  near  the  river ;  so  Uncle  Kobert  flogged 
Gyp  —  so  we  called  the  pony,  declaring  it  was 
stolen  by  Gipsies,  and  would  be  claimed,  to  uncle's 
great  confusion — he  flogged  Gyp  over  to  the  ferry- 
house  ;  and  a  boat  was  announced  as  at  the  bottom 
of  our  washerwoman's  garden,  and  ready  at  com- 
mand by  the  end  of  the  first  week.    But  even  then 
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we  were  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  said 
boat,  and  that  was  as  far  as  we  cared  to  walk  ;  and 
what  with  rain  and  leakage  the  boat  was  never 
quite  ready,  and  alwaj^s  dirty  from  some  one  who 
had  used  it  on  the  sly,  when  we  reached  it.  Then 
those  horrid  locks  were  in  the  way,  and  only  a 
mile  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  such  a  stream ! 
we  were — that  is,  Uncle  Eobert  and  I  were  (as 
the  boys  were  not  strong  enough  to  do  much  good) 
— an  hour  rowing  one  way,  and  not  ten  minutes 
floating  down  the  other  ;  so  like  the  rest  of  life,  in 
which  we  have  our  labouring  by  the  hour,  but  our 
l^leasures  doled  out  by  the  minute ;  and  we  came 
in  so  hot,  we  were  afraid  of  rheumatism — and  this 
was  the  first  and  the  last  of  our  amateur  watering. 
True,  I  did  boast  of  having  been  a  good  rower  at 
College ;  but  times  are  altered ;  for  now  I  leaked 
at  every  pore,  and  blew  like  a  porpoise.  So  we 
said  that  we  would  put  the  rowing  off  on  the 
gardener,  and  a  man  he  said  he  could  find  in  the 
village  ;  but,  of  course,  the  man  was  scarcely  ever 
in  the  way  when  we  were  in  the  mood  for  a  water- 
party  ;  so  we  did  not  use  the  boat  six  times  in  all 
— and  never  really  enjoyed  it  once. 

Nature   designed   man  for  business,  not  for 
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pleasure  ;  for  taking  his  part  in  the  game  of  life 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  for  being  taken 
up  with  himself  alone  for  many  weeks  together. 
So,  true  to  this  scheme  of  Providence,  two  months 
proves  to  be  a  very  long  time  for  our  own  pri- 
vate and  solitary  gratification  alone.  The  choice 
morsels  and  dainties  of  life  depend  upon  your 
zest  for  them ;  and  you  can  no  more  make  plea- 
sant days  than  nice  dinners  follow  each  other, 
without  doing  something  for  an  appetite. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Croquet,  with  no 
young  men,  and  pretty  girls  to  flirt  with;  no 
gathering  of  their  young  mothers,  for  men  like 
myself  to  lounge  with  on  the  lawn — for  there  is  a 
sort  of  post-marital  flirting  for  which  we  never 
grow  too  old — Croquet  for  its  own  sake,  like 
dancing  for  its  own  sake,  is  absurd,  of  course ;  so 
the  balls  and  mallets  lay  idle  in  the  summer- 
house;  and,  after  I  had  almost  broken  my  shins 
over  the  arches,  the  croquet  was  as  dead  a  letter 
almost  as  the  boats. 

But  the  fishing  ?  Where  there  is  a  river,  wo 
imagine  there  must  be  fishing ;  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  fishing  that  catches  anything.  We  had 
been  to  Farlow's    shop,   and  bought  all  sorts  of 
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ingenious  baits — the  spoon-bait  included  ;  though 
it  only  served  as  an  interminable  subject  of  Uncle 
Robert's  puns,  who  said  the  fish  would  take  it  for 
a  mirror,  and  see  their  noses  in  it ;  and  they  were 
the  spoons  'who  believed  otherwise.  Only,  the 
water  at  one  time  was  too  low;  at  another,  too 
high.  Without  a  boat,  and  skilful  spinning  and 
boating  together,  under  the  weirs  and  in  the  mill- 
stream,  you  would  never  find  yourself  in  the  same 
parish  with  an  old  Thames  trout.  For  the  pike  it 
was  too  early ;  and  for  all  other  fish — save  a  few 
gudgeons,  and  they  very  scarce — it  was  quite  the 
wrong  place.  In  short,  we  had  yet  to  learn  that 
whoever  stows  fishing-rods  and  baskets  among  his 
luggage  for  the  two  hottest  summer  months,  vir- 
tually announces  to  every  true  Waltonian,  that  he 
knows  very  little  about  the  matter. 

Fortunately,  it  took  us  nearly  five  weeks  to  find 
this  out — or,  as  Uncle  Robert  said,  "  to  prove  an 
alibi''  for  the  fish  wherever  we  put  in  our  line; 
so  we  had  the  pleasures  of  hope  all  the  time. 
Certainly  there  must  be  good  fishing,  because 
there  was  here  "the  Fishery  Inn,"  and  "  Parties 
accommodated  with  punts,  baits,  and  expert 
fishermen" — all    supposed    to    be    of    sufficient 
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attraction  to  be  advertised  at  all  the  tackle-shops 
in  town.  There  was  also  most  conspicuous  in 
the  passage  of  the  said  Fishery  Inn,  an  eighteen- 
pound  pike  in  a  glass  case  :  and  every  man  in  the 
village  told  you  of  Squire  A.,  or  of  Master  Thomas 
B.,  who  had  done  wonders.  Indeed,  the  town- 
people  stood  up  most  stoutly  for  the  pretensions 
of  their  water ;  and  one  day,  when  I  rather  depre- 
ciated the  place  as  a  great  fishing  resort,  the  land- 
lady said,  "I  suspect,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  not  very  cute  about  catching 
of  them." 

'*  And  had  you  no  one   to   speak  to  all  this 
time  ?" 

'*  My  sympathetic  friend,  you  shall  hear. — 
For  the  first  ten  days,  walking  down  to  the  post 
iind  there  conning  over  the  T lines y  was  our 
chief  resort.  But  there  we  scraped  acquaintance 
with  the  parson — or  rather  the  parson  with  us — 
for  one  of  his  parishioners  '  the  most  deserving,' 
— which  means  one  who  keeps  off  the  poor-rates — 
had  lost  a  pig ;  and  since  every  pig-keeper  calcu- 
lates that  no  pig,  of  course,  has  any  business  to 
die  till  the  proper  time  for  taking  his  bacon 
degree,  this  was  a  great  disappointment ;  so  the 
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parson  came  round  for  a  subscription.  We  could 
not  decently  refuse  a  fair  contingent,  and  of  course 
we  had  a  little  gossip  in  the  way  of  discount ;  hut 
our  ideas  and  topics  had  little  in  common.  When 
he  met  me, 'he  bored  me  about  church  questions, 
and  the  only  one  I  at  all  understood  was  about 
shortening  the  services,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  constitutionally,  and  shortening  the  sermons 
Tvdthout  more  delay  :  so  we  were  sorr}'  companions 
at  the  best. 

"All  this  time  it  was  not  constant  sunshine. 
We  were  shut  up  in  the  house  by  two  very  wet 
days,  and  the  beautiful  trees  they  boast  of  in  a 
country-house  we  found  could  look  very  dank  and 
dripping  in  bad  weather.  Nature's  beauties  are 
sublime,  no  doubt :  but  you  can't  look  at  one  set 
of  trees  for  ever ;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  cabstand 
before  my  window  all  these  two  days  would  have 
been  a  sensible  relief. 

"  But,  after  ten  days.  Aunt  Betty,  hearing  we 
had  a  spare  room,  came  for  change  of  air,  and 
especially  for  the  good  of  her  nerves — poor  blind 
mortals  that  we  are ! — for  little  did  these  nerves 
know  what  were  in  store  for  them.  The  first 
proposal  was  a  morning  drive  at  walking  pace  with 
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Uncle  Kobert,  —  '  But  was  tlie  pony  steady  ?' 
Steady,  indeed  !  we  all  lauglied  at  the  idea — I  had 
driven  the  brute,  and  said  there  wasn't  a  kick 
belonging  to  it — you  might  as  well  flog  a  rhino- 
ceros, or  expect  any  runaway  adventure  from  a 
cow  !  But  one  day  the  pony  looked  to  me  more 
lively.  I  saw  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  that  kind 
of  look-round  in  the  stall,  which  made  me  think 
that  the  corn  was  improving  him;  and,  as  our 
friends  the  Wakes  proved  to  have  found  out-of- 
town  quarters,  about  seven  miles  off,  my  wife  and 
I,  with  Eobert  and  Aunt  Betty,  agreed  to  start  in 
the  basket-carriage,  to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
them. 

*' As  soon  as  I  had  seated  myself  with  my  back 
to  the  horse,  feeling  the  dangerous  nearness  of 
my  head  to  the  heels  of  a  kicker,  I  expressed 
some  natural  hopes  and  fears  to  Robert,  which  he 
answered  only  with  a  laugh  at  the  bare  suggestion 
of  the  thing ;  but,  before  we  had  gone  three 
hundred  yards,  the  pony  seemed  quite  another 
animal,  and  a  very  vicious  animal  too.  I  jumped 
up  in  a  hurry — his  heels  came  flashing  just  where 
my  head  had  been — crack,  crack,  crack  was  the 
sound,  as  he.  was  evidently  kicking  to  kick  him- 
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self  free.  Robert  was  at  too  long  a  pull  for  the 
reins  to  be  of  any  use.  I  staggered  out,  and  fell 
with  one  foot  under  the  wheel ;  Robert  was  shot, 
like  a  sack,  into  the  ditch  ;  my  wife  jumped  into 
my  arms — for,  luckily,  I  was  hobbling  up  in  an 
instant;  but  poor  Aunt  Betty  was  thrown  bleed- 
ing on  the  gravel,  while  the  pony,  with  the  trap, 
went  furiously  kicking  down  the  road. 

**  This  adventure  made  a  variety,  at  all  events, 
and  that  was  worth  something.  The  doctor — 
who  proved  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  something  of 
a  philosopher  too — said  that  Aunt  Betty  was  not 
very  bad;  whereupon  Uncle  Robert,  who  always 
makes  the  best  of  everything,  proceeded  to  main- 
tain that  there  was  nothing  like  a  good  shaking 
to  do  some  people  good  ;  and  while  Betty  was 
employed  about  j)lastering-up  her  elbow  she  would 
forget  all  about  her  nerves.  This  theory  the 
doctor  did  not  use  man}^  words  to .  qualify :  for 
part  of  a  doctor's  business  is  to  indulge  all  the 
family  in  a  good  talk,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  at 
this  particular  time,  we  had  as  much  talking- 
power  wanting  vent  as  we  ever  had  in  our  lives. 
However,  Aunt  Betty  was  the  subject  of  kind  in- 
quiries for  a  week  from  the  ladies  of  a  neigh- 
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bouring  family,  wlio  called  witli  most  sympathetic 
attention ;  so  we  began  to  feel  a  little  more  at 
home.  The  '  safe  and  quiet  pony'  proved,  on 
inquiry,  to  have  been  sold  as  an  inveterate  kicker 
— though  kickers  do  not  always  begin  their  old 
pranks  till  they  are  used  to  a  new  place. 

^^From  the  doctor  we  learnt  a  little  of  the 
locality.  *  Out-of-towners'  (I  learnt  that  word 
from  him),  he  said,  '  have  been  quite  a  study  to 
me  for  years  past :  they  are  a  class  of  patients 
by  whom  I  do  a  good  deal  of  business  in  some  sea- 
sons, and  if  they  stayed  a  little  longer,  I  should 
do  more  still  in  another  way.' 

*  How  so,  doctor  ?' 

'  Why,  they  come  down  with  one  set  of  com- 
plaints, and  if  they  only  remained  long  enough, 
would,  most  of  them,  set  up  another.  They  come 
down  here — the  younger  ones  used  up  by  the 
London  season,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  by 
the  dinner-parties.  There's  Mrs.  Whitchard,  of 
Tyburnia — she  declared  to  me  she  had  been  living 
on  ice-puddings,  sweetbreads,  and  side-dishes  for 
eight  weeks  together.' 

'  But  what  complaints  are  people  likely  to 
catch  here  ?' 
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'  Why,  compare  your  life,  sir,  these  last  three 
weeks,  with  your  life  in  London.  There,  you  say, 
you  eat  a  cheerful  breakfast,  are  off  to  the  City — 
have  no  time,  or  care  either,  for  more  than  a 
sandwich,  or  what  nature  requires,  at  midday, 
and  come  home  to  eat  your  dinner  with  a  hearty 
appetite.  Death,  in  the  old  story,  could  not  catch 
the  Cambridge  carrier  while  on  the  jog,  but  he 
died  the  first  idle  day.  Very  true  to  nature,  that 
story  is — and  you,  sir,  what  is  your  way  of  living 
just  now  T 

'  I  plead  guilty :  I  am  nibbling  at  the  fruit  at 
all  hours;  I  am  smoking  from  sheer  idleness; 
and  looking  forward  to  luncheon  for  something 
to  do.' 

*  Yes,  that's  the  way  idle  men  dig  their  graves 
with  their  teeth — men  forget  they  can  eat  them- 
selves to  death  as  well  as  drink  themselves.  But 
as  to  your  mind,  sir  ?  Are  you  not  now  fidgeted 
by  little  things  as  much  as  you  used  to  be  with 
great? — Which  is  more  trying  to  your  constitu- 
tion, do  3^ou  think,  '  to  be  eaten  up  by  rust,' 
or  '  scoured  to  pieces  by  perpetual  motion  ?' 

*  But  what  are  you  driving  at,  doctor  ?  Is  all 
this  out-of-towning  a  physical  mistake  ?     Had  a 
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City-man  better  go  on  work,  work,  work  all  tlie 
year  round  ?' 

*  Certainly  not.  But  you  were  complaining 
of  the  place  being  dull  and  stupid.  The  truth 
is,  the  best  place  for  a  fortnight  is  the  worst 
possible  place  for  a  month.  I  have  looked  on 
and  watched  you  sauntering  to  the  post-office, 
gazing  at  the  geese  upon  the  common,  and  look- 
ing unutterable  things  at  the  lazy-pacing  minutes 
on  your  watch.  Yours,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  old 
mistake :  people  come  down  here  after  pleasure  ; 
but  it  is  the  very  nature  of  pleasure  to  come  after 
us,  when  we  find  it  at  all :  and  you  out-of-towners 
want  such  an  unconscionable  quantity  of  pleasure 
to  keep  you  going — with  nothing  else — as  long  as 
your  rent  is  running  out.' 

"  I  was  soon  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of 
finding  some  little  business  worth  running  up  to 
London  for,  so  as  to  break  the  monotony.  But 
though  I  was  '  within  sound  of  the  railway,'  I 
was  six  miles  from  a  station — there  was  another 
^cheat  in  the  advertisement. 

*  But  the  children,'  I  said  ;  ^  doctor,  what  will 
they  do  ?' 

'  0,  leave  them  alone.     Nature  is  kinder  and 
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more  considerate  of  children  a  great  deal.  Life 
is  new  to  them.  The  parson's  children  will  suit 
them,  though  I  suppose  the  parson  himself  does 
not  particularly  vrell  suit  you.' 

"  The  doctor  soon  after  remarked,  *  Letting 
houses  in  the  season  has  hecome  quite  a  business 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ever  since  our  railway 
was  made ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  worry  people 
had  with  their  servants,  or  some  little  ailments 
to  consult  me  about — the  week  it  takes  to  get  to 
rights,  and  the  other  week  it  takes  to  prepare  for 
breaking  up,  disputing  about  the  breakages  and 
the  inventory,  and  otherwise  squabbling  with  the 
landlord,  as  well  as  directions  for  re-opening  their 
own  house  in  town — without  all  this — bless  me  ! 
people  could  never  stand  two  months  of  it.  To 
pass  many  days  and  weeks  together  all  smooth 
and  all  pleasure,  with  no  emphasis  at  all  on  the 
prosy  sentence  of  life — this  would  be,  like  a  cake 
all  plums,  too  sickening  to  enjoy.  So,  I  always 
observe  that  when  men  cannot  find  themselves 
anything  to  do,  the  course  of  this  world  finds 
something  for  them.  For,  while  you  can  only 
avoid  downright  insipidity — that  vacuum  bj'  na- 
ture most  abhorred — I  consider  a  few  plagues  as 
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the  next  greatest  blessing  to  real  pleasures.  The 
end  of  it  is  that  the  said  out-of-towning  answers 
its  purpose.  Certainly,  it  is  always  very  different 
from  what  people  promise  themselves ;  but  isn't 
all  life  the  same,  chapter  after  chapter,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  ?  And  people  are  generally 
very  glad  to  get  back  to  home-comforts  and  their 
usual  employments  ;  and  next  year  another  set 
fill  the  same  houses,  and  with  much  the  same 
complaints  ; — for  it  is  very  rarely  we  ever  see  the 
same  party  twice — not  that  they  are  quite  so  cer- 
tain to  better  themselves  elsewhere  :  only  they 
have  sounded  the  depths  of  this,  and  they  could 
hardly  practise  the  same  imposition  upon  them- 
selves, however  sanguine,  at  another  out-of- 
towning,  unless  they  tried  it  on  at  some  other 
boating,  fishing,  or  otherwise  tempting  situa- 
tion.' " 

Here  was  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  matter. 
My  experience,  season  after  season,  has  com- 
pletely coincided  with  the  views  of  my  observing 
friend;  and  I  yet  further  agree  with  him,  that 
while  a  man  can  keep  on  going  pretty  comfort- 
ably in  this  life,  he  need  not  be  particular  about 
being  wiser  than  other  people,   or  trouble  him- 
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self  too  curiously  about  the  why  or  the  wherefore 
of  those  customary  vagaries — perhaps  the  best, 
after  all,  of  which  circumstances  admit — by  which 
we  all  try  to  be  happy  the  best  way  we  can. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  NEVER  saw  such  rain  in  my  life." 
"  My  clear,  it  always  rains  at  Genoa." 
"  Then  why  does  'Murray'  say  that  Genoa  is 
a  dry  place,  with  sharp  cutting  winds  ?" 

"  My  dear,  *  Murray'  makes  a  mistake.  I  have 
been  here — let  me  see — six  times  ;  and  every  time 
it  has  been  just  like  this — close,  muggy  weather, 
and  raining  warm  Avater." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  ?" 
' '  October :  yes — I  have  always  been  here  in 
October,  certainly — on  the  way  to  Rome  ;  but  if  a 
place  Avere  ever  dry  and  cold,  one  would  fancy  it 
would  be  just  in  October.  I  can't  say  though  that 
I  ever  saw  it  pelt  as  it  does  now :  it  is  more  like 
Iloman  rain." 

*' A  nice  prospect  for  the  Magra  !" 

"That  odious  Magra!     How  people  can  say 
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that  tliere  is  a  road  from  Grenoa  to  Pisa,  when  there 
is  that  thing  right  across  the  middle  of  it,  I  can- 
not imagine !" 

Such  was  the  dialogue  which  took  place  be- 
tween Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  daughter  Mary,  as  they 
waited  the  summons  to  the  table  d'hote  in  their 
marble-floored  apartment  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix 
de  Malte  at  Genoa.  Mary  was  in  rather  delicate 
health,  and  her  mother  was  taking  her  to  Eome 
for  the  winter  in  the  hope  of  Ijringing  some  roses 
into  her  cheeks.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
seriously  the  matter,  but  her  lack  of  bloom  was 
mortifying  to  maternal  vanity.  "  Don't  talk  of 
being  pale,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Leslie  used  to  say; 
*^  paleness  is  one  thing,  and  sallowness  is  another. 
I  was  a  pale  girl  myself;  but  as  to  you,  you  look 
like  a  bit  of  waxwork  fifty  years  old.  You  are 
never  fit  to  be  seen  except  by  candlelight."  She 
need  not  have  been  uneasy  :  many  a  rosy-cheeked 
damsel  was  thrown  altogether  into  the  shade  by 
her  pale  daughter. 

"  Blanche,  are  you  ready  ?"  said  Mary,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  an  inner  room.  "  Well,  I  must 
sa}^,"  as  Blanche  made  her  appearance,  ''that  An- 
nette has  turned  you  out  in  good  style ;  you  don't 
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look  as  if  you  had  spent  great  part  of  yesterday  on 
the  top  of  Mont  Cenis." 

Blanche  was  not  Mrs.  Leslie's  daughter,  though 
her  name  was  also  Leslie,  but  her  niece,  and  the 
two  cousins  were  the  closest  of  friends ;  very  much 
alike  in  spirit  and  animation,  but  in  appearance 
such  a  contrast,  that  each  appeared  to  peculiar 
advantage  in  the  presence  of  the  other.  Blanche 
was  very  tall,  with  a  commanding  sweep  of  figure, 
while  Mary  was  rather  square  and  substantial ; 
Blanche  had  a  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses,  and 
a  profusion  of  soft  sunny-brown  hair,  whose  natu- 
ral ringlets  could  scarcely  be  controlled  by  the 
plaitings  and  twistings  which  fashion  required  ; 
but  all  this,  though  excessively  pretty,  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  charm  of  Mary's  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  beautifully-moulded  head,  on  which  the 
black  hair,  braided  as  closely  as  possible,  shone 
glossy  and  smooth  as  velvet.  In  short,  they 
would  have  made  a  perfect  tableau  as  Kosalind 
and  Celia. 

Blanche  had  been  considerably  spoilt  by  hei* 
dear  mamma,  who  had  been  left  very  young  a 
widow  with  this  only  child,  but  who,  happily  per- 
haps, had  died  before  the  spoiling  had  gone  se- 
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riously  deep,  and  had  left  lier  daughter,  a  beauty 
and  an  heiress  of  thirteen,  to  the  joint  guardian- 
ship of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  of  some  old 
friends  of  her  own,  Lord  and  Lady  Beresford,  who, 
having  no  unmarried  daughter,  had  insisted  on 
taking  Blanche  to  live  with  them  immediately 
after  her  mother's  death,  now  about  four  years 
ago ;  and  she  had  continued  to  be  the  enfant  cle  la 
maison  ever  since,  to  the  extreme  pleasure  of  the 
old  couple,  and  apparently  with  tolerable  content- 
ment to  herself,  until  this  very  autumn,  when,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  she  had  taken  a  sudden  freak 
to  go  to  Rome  with  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

This  freak  she  had  performed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, rather  with  the  precipitation  of  a  spoiled 
child  than  with  the  demureness  to  be  expected 
from  a  damsel  of  seventeen.  She  had  been  brought 
to  town  by  Lord  and  Lady  Beresford,  who  came 
up  in  the  hope  that  now,  Sebastopol  being  at  last 
taken,  any  day  might  bring  them  home  their  only 
son,  who  had  been  some  years  absent  on  active 
service  even  before  his  regiment,  the  Pdfle  Bri- 
gade, had  been  ordered  to  the  Crimea.  One  morn- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Leslie's  house  in  Green  Street  was 
astir  with  preparation,  portmanteaus  and  milliners' 
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baskets  being  drawn  forth  from  tbeir  hiding-places, 
and  ladies  and  ladies'  maids  in  earnest  consulta- 
tion over  them — just  three  days,  in  fact,  before  the 
southward  journey  was  to  begin — Lady  Beresford's 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  out  stepped  Blanche 
alone. 

"1  am  going  with  you  to  Eome,"  was  her 
greeting  to  her  astonished  aunt;  ''don't  say  no, 
for  I  am  quite  determined;  so  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  done  about  passports,  please  to  do  it ; 
and  as  to  the  money,  you  must  settle  all  that 
afterwards." 

''My  dear,  does  Lady  Beresford  approve?" 

"Highly  disapproves,  of  course — very  angry 
indeed;  but  I  have  had  it  all  out  with  her,  and 
she  knows  she  can't  help  it;  so  please,  please,  dear 
aunt,  don't  be  cross.  It  is  all  settled;  and  An- 
nette is  to  come  in  the  evening  with  my  luggage, 
for  I  am  going  to  stay  here  till  you  go." 

Mrs.  Leslie  remonstrated  ;  Mary  remonstrated, 
though  so  very  glad,  that  her  remonstances  lacked 
force ;  but  it  was  all  the  same — Blanche  was  quite 
determined  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  cross- 
questioning  that  she  condescended  to  reveal  the 
reasons  of  her  proceeding,  which  were  not  received 
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by  her  aunt  and  cousin  with  the  gravity  she  ex- 
pected. However,  Mrs.  Leslie,  of  course,  made 
a  point  of  going  to  Lady  Beresford  as  soon  as 
possible  for  a  private  consultation,  about  which 
her  niece  knew  nothing  ;  the  result  of  which  was 
that  it  was  settled,  though  most  reluctantly  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  old  couple,  that  the  wilful 
child  must  have  her  way;  and  accordingly  she 
had  set  forth  with  the  Leslies,  and  found  herself 
with  them,  on  the  rainy  afternoon  in  question, 
at  the  Hotel  de  la  Croix  de  Malte,  at  Genoa. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  rain?"  was  her  first 
remark,  as  it  had  been  Mary's. 

"We  were  just  saying,"  said  Mary,  "that 
we  have  a  charming  prospect  for  the  Magra.  It 
seiTes  us  right  for  aiding  and  abetting  you,  you 
naughty  child.  If  we  are  drowned,  I  shall  always 
say  you  were  the  Jonah." 

"  Satisfactory  the  information  will  be  to  the 
fishes,"  said  Blanche  laughing. 

"A  disconsolate  damsel  running  away  from 
her  guardians  always  comes  to  grief,"  persisted 
Mary  ;  "it  would  not  be  moral  if  she  did  not,  for 
the  sake  of  example." 

Blanche  held  up   her  head;    her   aunt   and 
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cousin    often   affronted   her   by   laughing   at  her 
precipitate  flight. 

"You  may  throw  hack  that  silly  little  head 
of  yours,"  said  her  aunt,  "but  I  shall  always  say 
the  same  :  that  you  are  behaving  like  a  simpleton. 
I  should  think  you  were  the  only  girl  in  England 
who  would  run  away  for  fear  of  having  to  marry  a 
young  officer  whom  every  one  speaks  well  of,  and 
who  really  must  have  a  great  deal  in  him,  to  l)e 
so  steady  to  his  profession,  and  heir  to  a  peerage 
besides." 

"  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar;" 

sang  Mary,  in  her  gay  musical  voice. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Blanche,  laughing  in 
spite  of  herself.  "  If  he  were  an  archangel,  I 
would  have  done  just  the  same.  Fancy  writing 
to  a  man,  and  telling  him  to  make  haste  home 
and  marry  me :  me,  whom  he  has  never  seen  ; 
and  all  because  I  have  money  !  And  what  sort 
of  muff  must  he  be  to  do  it  ?" 

"  My  dear,  he  has  not  done  it,"  said  Mary, 
shouting  with  laughter'. 

"  Come,  be  just,  silly  child,"  said  her  aunt ; 
"  his  sentiments  have  in  no  way  transpired ;  you 
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don't  even  know  wlietlier  his  lordship's  letter  ever 
reached  him." 

"  A  couple  of  old  simpletons,  begging  their 
pardons,"  said  Mary,  "  to  have  shown  their  game. 
If  they  had  only  let  Colonel  Beresford  come 
home,  crowned  with  laurels,  and  held  their  stupid 
tongues,  you  would  have  been  safe  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  each  other." 

''Fancy,"  said  Blanche,  still  in  high  indigna- 
tion, ''  when  I  have  never  been  out,  never  seen 
anything  of  life,  to  book  me  in  that  way :  to  tell 
me  it  was  a  settled  thing,  and  that  dearest 
mamma  had  agreed  to  it :  a  likely  thing  !  You 
know,  aunt,  they  said  it  was  settled ;  Herbert 
must  have  consented." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  her  aunt ;  ''  but  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  The  Beresfords  are  not  rich, 
and  young  men  like  money." 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  them ;  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary,  still  laughing,  accompa- 
nied our  incensed  heroine  down  the  broad  marble 
staircase. 

Anyone  who  has  travelled  along  the  beautiful 
coast-road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  knows  that  the 
usual  topic  at  a  Genoa  table  d'hote  is  the  proba- 
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bility  or  non-probability  of  being  able  to  cross  tlie 
Magra  (so  at  least  it  was  before  the  railway  bad 
been  carried  over  it,  as  we  understand  is  now  the 
case);  and  as,  in  tlie  month  of  October,  every 
one  is  pressing  southward,  the  Magra  is,  for  the 
time  being,  ''the  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns  "  to  give  the  desired  information. 

There  happened,  however,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
A  party  of  young  officers,  on  their  return  from 
the  Crimea,  had  just  arrived  from  Pisa,  and  could 
certify  that  the  Magra  was  passable  two  days  ago, 
but  said  to  be  swelling  every  moment,  as  indeed 
must,  they  feared,  be  the  case,  in  such  rain. 

''I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  a  very  dis- 
tinguished-looking young  man,  who  had  just 
come  in,  and  whose  beard  and  bronzed  cheek 
betokened  him  also  to  be  a  Crimean;  *'a  bad 
look-out  for  me." 

"For  you,  my  good  fellow?"  asked  one  of  the 
officers,  to  whom,  as  indeed  to  all  the  rest,  the 
new  arrival  seemed  well  known ;  "  you  are  going 
in  our  direction,  are  you  not  ?  indeed,  I  thought 
you  were  at  home  already." 

"  On   the    contrary,"    said    the    young    man 
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laughing,  *'  I  am  this  moment  come  from  Mar- 
seilles by  the  packet." 

"  From  Marseilles  ?"  exclaimed  several  voices 
at  once. 

"  Yes,  from  Marseilles ;  and  very  unpleasant 
I  found  it ;  so  that  I  mean  to  go  on  by  land.  I 
am  going  to  Eome  for  the  winter,  or  part  of  the 
winter." 

We  cannot  deny  that  at  this  our  two  young 
ladies  exchanged  imperceptible  glances  ;  half-con- 
scious thoughts  just  shooting  through  their  minds 
to  the  effect,  that  they  might  perhaps  meet  this 
very  pleasant  -  looking  stranger  in  some  of  the 
parties  in  Kome.  It  was  certainly  within  the  range 
of  possibility. 

''Well,  you're  a  cool  hand,  that's  certain; 
after  two  years'  absence,  not  to  go  and  see  your 
own  people." 

"  After  six,  you  may  say  ;  you  know  our 
brigade  was  ordered  straight  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Crimea." 

"  More  shame  for  you,  you  undutiful  fellow ! 
but  I  suppose  there's  a  strong  attraction  in 
Rome  ?" 

*'A  strong  repulsion  somewhere  else."     This 
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was  in  a  lower  tone,  but  did  not  escape  his  op- 
posite neighbours,  though  the  conckision  of  the 
sentence  did. 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  you  hack  soon,  at  any 
rate,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  know  you're  safe  of 
your  Victoria  Cross." 

The  conversation  then  turned  again  on  the 
Magra,  and  every  one  had  something  wonderful 
to  relate  of  that  formidable  torrent. 

There  may  be  even  in  this  age  some  few  who 
stay  at  home,  and  such  may  happen  never  to  have 
heard  of  the  Magra.  For  their  benefit,  there- 
fore, we  must  state  that  it  is  a  mountain  stream 
between  Spezzia  and  Carrara,  which,  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  is  a  modest  brook  easily  fordable  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  travellers  from  the  north,  the 
season  when  they  wish  to  cross  it  being  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  autumn  rains,  it  is  at  that  time 
in  anything  but  this  amiable  condition  ;  for  a  few 
days  of  wet  sometimes  suffice  to  swell  it  to  such 
a  pitch  that  it  carries  away,  not  only  the  bridges 
which  men  from  time  to  time  have  attempted  to 
throw  over  it,  but  vineyards  and  olive -groves, 
imd  even  whole  villages,  leaving  the  Val  di  Magra 
(of  which  Dante  sings)  a  scene  of  utter  desolation. 
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When  in  a  state  anything  approaching  to  this, 
it  can  with  difficulty  he  crossed  even  in  a  hoat, 
on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current;  and 
of  course  it  is  the  interest,  and  consequently  the 
practice  of  the  innkeepers  at  Spezzia  to  persuade 
travellers  that  matters  are  in  this  condition  much 
oftener  than  they  really  are.  This  refers,  as  was 
hefore  said,  to  the  state  of  things  some  years  ago. 
If,  as  we  have  heen  told,  the  Magra  is  now  really 
spanned  by  a  railway  bridge  which  it  is  unable  to 
sweep  away,  it  must  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Spezzia 
innkeepers,  but  a  great  blessing  to  the  travellers 
whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fleecing. 


CHAPTER   II. 

All  that  evening  the  rain  kept  pouring  on ; 
but  the  next  morning  the  blue  sky  reappeared, 
and  our  travellers  set  forth  in  sunshine,  brilliant, 
though  fitful,  w^hich  added  enchanting  effects  of 
light  and  shade  to  the  beautiful  coast-road  along 
Avhich  their  first  day's  journe}^  led  them  ;  but 
as  they  reached  its  termination,  the  curious  rocky 
Sestri,  jutting  far  out  into  the  sea,  the  sun  was 
setting  in   a  bank  of  formidable  storm  -  clouds ; 
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and  before  the  niglit  was  over,  the  pattering  of 
heavy  rain  against  the  windows,  heard  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  howling  of  winds  and  dashing  of 
Avaves,  promised  badly  for  the  Magra. 

On  the  next  evening,  when  the  lumbering 
vettura  which  contained  our  three  ladies,  their 
two  ladies'  maids,  their  courier,  Brissot  (now 
getting  old  and  past  his  work),  and  an  unlimited 
amount  of  luggage,  arrived  at  the  exquisite  little 
town  of  Spezzia,  all  inquiries  on  this  engrossing 
subject  were  met,  as  usual,  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  the  head. 

''  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but 
their  excellencies  would  see  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

When  to-morrow  came,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  improved :  blow,  blow, 
blow ;  rain,  rain,  rain  ;  and  our  ladies,  when  they 
came  in  to  breakfast,  were  greeted  by  Brissot 
with  a  face  grievously  elongated,  and  hands  up- 
lifted in  despair. 

"  No  Magra  to-day,  ladies ;  it  is  impossible!" 

"  Nonsense,  Brissot,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  who 
did  not  readily  believe  in  impossibility ;  "  don't 
you  know  the  people  at  the  inn  always  say  that?" 
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A  mournful  sliake  of  the  head  was  Brissot's 
only  reply. 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "let  us  have  our 
breakfast  in  peace,  at  all  events;  and  then  we  will 
settle  what  is  to  be  done." 

Spezzia  is  certainly  a  little  Paradise — there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that;  but  no  one  likes 
to  remain  even  in  Paradise  on  compulsion;  and 
on  a  rainy  day,  a  pretty  place  has  no  very  material 
advantage  over  an  ugly  one :  and  the  thought  of 
having  to  maintain  a  vetturino  and  four  horses 
through  an  unlimited  futurity  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, is  enough  to  change  Paradise  into  some- 
thing not  unlike  its  antipodes. 

However,  there  seemed  no  fighting  against 
fate.  "What  must  be,  must,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie. 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  Blanche,  "what  on 
earth  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  here  all  day?"  • 

"What,  my  dear? — collapse  on  our  beds,  of 
course,"  said  Mary,  always  weary  enough  to  be 
patient  of  a  day  of  compulsory  repose. 

*'Well,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  Queen    Blanche    is    a   woman   of  vigorous 
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counsels,"  said  Mary;  ''what  is  it,  dear? — Loop- 
up  our  dresses  and  wade  ?" 

''No,"  said  Blanche;  "float  on  our  crinolines. 
But  seriously,  tell  me,  aunt — must  we  pay  for  the 
man  and  the  hoi'ses  to-day,  whether  we  use  them 
or  not  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  so  written  in  the  bond. 
The  Magra  comes  decidedly  under  the  head  of 
Force  Majeure." 

"  I  thought  so  :  w^ell,  then,  why  not  use 
them  ?  Suppose  we  tell  Brissot  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  pack  everything,  and  then  drive  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  see  for  ourselves.  If  we  have 
to  turn  back,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  we  have  not  been  cheated." 

"  That  is  what  I  call  strong-minded,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie  ;   "  a  very  good  plan." 

Accordingly,  Brissot  was  summoned,  and, 
after  a  little  argumentation,  consented  to  the 
arrangement.  In  process  of  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  was  ready;  and  they  went  down 
to  the  carriage  amid  the  reiterated  assurances 
of  landlord  and  waiters  that  they  would  be  ])ack 
again  before  dinner-time. 

"  Is  the  Magra  passable  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Leslie 
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of  a  long-bearded,  sandalled  Capuchin,  "wlio  stood 
in  tlie  hall. 

"  Spero,  ma  dubito,"  was  the  cautious  reply  : 
but  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  somewhat  re- 
assuring. 

Off  they  drove,  splashing  through  the  mud ; 
and  at  last,  as  they  drew  near  the  sandy,  slushing 
plain  of  the  torrent,  a  large  travelling-carriage 
and  four,  straight  from  the  Magra,  dashed  trium- 
phantly towards  them,  the  coachman  nodding  to 
their  vetturino  as  he  passed. 

''Si  passa,"  said  the  vetturino;  and  Brissot^ 
looking  back  into  the  carriage,  telegraphed  that 
all  was  right. 

When  they  had  got  fairly  down  on  the  strand, 
it  appeared  that  the  torrent  had  forced  out  for 
itself  a  second  channel  of  no  inconsiderable  width,, 
which  must  be  crossed  before  arriving  at  the  main 
stream.  A  little  boat  was  in  readiness  to  ferry 
over  the  passengers  ;  but  Brissot  decided  that,  as 
it  was  raining  hard,  the  ladies  had  better  sit  still 
in  the  carriage;  for  the  half-naked  savage -looking 
beings  who  came  crowding  round,  assured  him 
that  this  channel  was  easily  fordable. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  out  the 
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horses,  and  put  oxen  in  their  stead,  which  they 
harnessed  with  ropes ;  an  affair  which  took  more 
than  twenty  minutes  to  accomplish.  It  was  ac- 
complished at  last,  however ;  and  to  the  music  of 
the  most  unearthly  shoutings  and  shriekings,  the 
heavily-laden  equipage  was  launched  with  a  des- 
perate plunge  into  the  rushing,  turbid  stream. 
With  great  difficulty  the  oxen  strained  against  the 
current,  the  carriage  lurching  most  unpleasantly. 
On  they  went,  however,  with  struggling  plunges, 
till,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  torrent,  crack  went 
the  ropes,  down  went  the  two  foremost  beasts, 
kicking  and  floundering,  while  the  carriage  re- 
mained planted  in  the  water,  which  so  filled  it  in 
a  moment,  that  Mrs.  Leslie  and  one  of  the  maids 
were  sitting  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  as  in  a 
foot-tub,  though  the  young  ladies,  with  more  pre- 
sence of  mind  than  agility,  had  tucked  their  feet 
up. on  the  seat. 

"Don't  scream,"  whispered  Blanche  to  the 
maid,  who,  looking  out  of  window,  had  seen  one 
wheel  portentously  elevated.  "  Dear  aunt,  don't 
be  frightened ;  see  how  shallow  it  is ;  these  men 
are  all  wading ;  the  water  is  barely  up  to  their 
waists." 
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But  Mrs.  Leslie  was  given  to  screaming: 
thougli  very  enterprising,  she  wanted  presence  of 
mind,  and  drowning  was  her  especial  aversion ;  so 
she  screamed  on.  Mary  sat  quite  still  and  silent, 
a  shade  paler  than  usual,  hut  showing  no  other 
sign  of  alarm. 

''Dear  ladies! — angels  of  ladies!"  sohhed 
Brissot,  looking  hack  from  the  hox,  "they  are 
gone  back  to  the  town  for  more  rope :  don't  be 
frightened." 

*'A11  the  way  to  Spezzia?"  asked  Blanche; 
"  a  pleasant  prospect !" 

The  girls  scorned  the  idea  of  being  frightened  ; 
but  they  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  when  the 
overloaded  carriage  began  to  incline  very  deci- 
dedly to  one  side;  and  the  shouting,  screaming 
creatures  who  were  splashing  round  them  did  not 
afford  much  consolation ;  for  when  Mrs.  Les- 
lie asked  imploringly,  if  there  were  no  means 
of  being  carried  to  the  further  bank,  they  only 
shook  their  heads  and  pointed  to  the  current, 
which  was  sweeping  by  with  dizzying  velocity. 

At  this  moment  our  prisoners  heard  a  tre- 
mendous splashing  close  to  them,  and  looking 
out,  saw  a  light  travelling-carriage  containing  two 
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gentlemen,  one  of  tliem  apparently  an  Italian, 
but  the  other  a  young  Englishman — the  very 
Crimean  officer  returned  from  Marseilles,  whom 
they  had  met  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  who, 
springing  into  the  water,  was  in  an  instant  at 
their  window. 

*'For  heaven's  sake,  sir,"  shouted  Brissot, 
"take  care!  you  are  risking  your  life!  you  can 
never  stand  against  the  current ;  and  you  don't 
know  all  the  holes  in  the  river,  as  these  people 
do." 

*' Never  you  mind  that,"  said  the  English- 
man ;  and  in  a  moment  he  looked  to  the  broken 
harness,  saw  what  was  the  matter,  and,  rapidly 
desiring  his  Italian  friend  (who  showed  no  dis- 
position to  tempt  the  stream  himself)  to  drive  on 
rapidly  to  Sarzana  and  order  abundant  fires,  he 
set  himself  to  repair  the  mischief  with  straps 
from  the  portmanteaus ;  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  unaccustomed  savages,  whom  he  pressed  into 
his  service,  and  to  the  unbounded  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  Brissot. 

The  ladies  scarcely  saw  what  was  going  on ; 
but  the  very  presence  of  an  Englishman  and  an 
officer  re-assured  them ;  and  when  their  carriage 
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resumed  its  equilibrium,  and  the  oxen  began 
slowly  to  move  it  forwards,  before  there  had  been 
time  to  bring  rope  from  Spezzia,  they  knew  whose 
resource  and  promptitude  they  had  to  thank. 

At  last  the  carriage,  with  the  ladies  still  in 
it,  was  safely  stowed  away  on  board  the  large 
flat -bottomed  boat  which  is  ferried  across  the 
main  stream,  and  wiiich  makes  slow  progress 
against  the  powerful  current. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  very  wet,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, coming  to  the  window. 

''Not  materially,  thank  you,"  said  Blanche. 

''Only  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "who  chose  to 
sit  with  her  feet  in  the  water." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough," 
said  Mrs.  Leslie.  "I  am  sure  you  saved  our 
lives." 

"  I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  so  much  as  that," 
said  the  young  man,  smiling.  "  I  don't  think 
you  were  in  any  real  danger." 

"We  were  in  a  great  deal  of  fear,  at  all 
events,"  said  Blanche  laughing.  "I  don't  think 
I  ever  felt  frightened  before." 

"Then  indeed  you  behaved  like  a  heroine, 
for  I  did  not  hear  any  approach  to  a  scream." 
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"  Except  from  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Leslie ; 
''  I  never  could  stand  cold  water." 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  had  too  much  of  it, 
dear  mamma,"  said  Mary  anxiously.  "How  you 
shiver !  you  are  drenched  through  !  I  do  hope 
3^ou  have  not  caught  cold." 

"  Quick,  quick !  get  to  Sarzana  as  fast  as 
possible,"  said  the  Englishman,  expediting  as 
much  as  he  could  the  tardy  process  of  landing 
and  harnessing,  and  then  mounting  the  seat  by 
the  vetturino.  His  presence  seemed  to  put  a 
little  mettle  both  into  driver  and  horses,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  arrived. 

"  I  hope  there  is  a  good  fire  for  these  ladies, 
and  plenty  of  hot  water,"  said  he,  in  excellent 
Italian,  to  the  obsequious  padrone;  "  they  have 
got  wet  in  the  Magra." 

''All  ready,  eccellenza :  the  other  signore  or- 
dered it ;  if  these  ladies  will  follow  me." 

The  Englishman,  without  waiting  for  a  word 
of  thanks,  hurried  them  to  the  door  of  their 
apartment,  and  took  his  leave.  There  they  were 
much  comforted  at  the  sight  of  what  seemed  half 
a  tree  already  blazing  on  the  hearth,  while  men 
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and  maids  in  abundance  were  proffering  liot  water 
and  warming-pans. 

These  last  were  much  to  the  purpose ;  for 
Mrs.  Leslie,  at  least,  was  so  thoroughly  drowned 
as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  bed,  especially  as  the 
luggage  had  got  so  wet  that  almost  every  article 
had  to  be  unpacked  and  hung  out  to  dry  beside 
the  ample  fire,  before  a  change  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  ladies'-maids  were  in  great  woe  over 
soaked  dresses  and  dripping  bonnets ;  but  the 
young  ladies  themselves  bore  the  contretemps 
with  smiling  philosophy,  more  occupied,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  with  speculating  on  who  the  hero 
might  be  who  had  so  opportunely  come  to  their 
rescue,  than  with  mourning  over  the  damage  to 
their  wardrobe  incurred  by  the  misadventure. 

Their  curiosity  as  to  their  benefactor  was  not, 
however,  destined  to  be  then  satisfied ;  for  when, 
after  drying,  dressing,  and  dining,  they  inquired 
for  him,  they  were  told  that  he  had  only  just 
stayed  to  change  his  dress,  and  then  had  driven 
on  with  his  companion  towards  Pietra  Santa,  en 
route  for  Pisa  and  Florence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

''  Well,  Blanche,  liow  do  you  feel  now  you 
are  starting  for  your  first  ball  ?  I  remember  I 
felt  all  in  a  cold  creep  from  bead  to  foot." 

''Yes,"  said  Blanclie  laughing,  ''and  vexed 
your  mother,  I  know,  by  looking  like  a  piece  of 
faded  waxwork,  as  she  is  always  calling  you." 

"  But  I  w^ant  to  know  how  you  feel  yourself, 
and  that  is  just  what  you  won't  tell  me.  Let 
me  look  at  you :  no  faded  waxwork  there,  cer- 
tainly, though  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  not 
the  least  bit  paler  than  usual;  let  me  feel  your 
pulse." 

"Like  Hamlet  to  his  mother?  You  won't 
get  any  more  satisfaction  out  of  me  than  Mrs. 
Hamlet  did  out  of  him ;  here — feel,"  holding  out 
her  white,  braceleted  wrist. 

"It  temperately  keeps  time,"  said  Mary ;  "I 
cannot  deny  it;  but  don't  you  feel  in  the  least 
as  if  something  were  going  to  happen  ?" 

"  0,  Mary,  it  is  only  in  story-books  that 
heroines  meet  their  destiny,  like  Cinderella,  at 
their  first  ball." 

"Is  it  only  in  story-books  ?" 
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"  I  can't  judge  ;  of  course  you  can,  who  have 
been  out  one  season  ah-eady." 

''Well,  not  one's  destiny,  perhaps;  but  things 
do  happen  at  balls ;  and  I  should  think  in  Eome 
particularly,  where  all  people  worth  knowing  are 
sure  to  turn  up,  as  mamma  says,  at  one  time  or 
another.  Suppose,  now,  we  were  to  meet  our  hero 
of  the  Magra,  would  you  call  that  an  adventure  ?" 

"  A  very  likely  one  to  happen,  if  only  we  were 
going  to  an  English  house ;  he  must  be  in  Rome 
by  this  time." 

"No  chance  of  meeting  any  English  to-night, 
except  such  as  have  first-rate  introductions." 

"Why  should  he  not  have  first-rate  intro- 
ductions ?" 

"  It  depends  on  who  he  is,  of  course.  This 
is  a  very  exclusive  house ;  the  people  never  gave 
a  ball  before;  it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  young  Principe ;  for  balls  are  not 
begun  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  I  imagine  : 
so  mamma  says,  and  she  knows  Eome  and  Roman 
ways." 

"  Everyone  will  take  us  for  sisters,  especially 
as  we  are  dressed  alike." 

"Yes;  and  as  jou.  are  Miss  Leslie,   and  so 
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much  more  imposing,  while  I  am  only  Miss  Mary 
Leslie,  and  of  contemptible  stature,  you  will  be 
set  down  for  the  eldest,  which  I  consider  a  great 
triumph,  I  being  really  two  years  ahead." 

"Let  me  look  at  you,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  coming  into  the  room,  "  and  see  if  I 
approve  of  your  appearance." 

She  must  have  been  fastidious  if  she  had 
not  approved  of  the  two  graceful  figures  which 
stood  before  her  for  inspection,  throwing  off  bur- 
nous and  shawl,  and  revealing  the  simple  tar- 
latan dresses  looped  with  roses  and  lilies  of  the 
valley,  while  a  wreath  of  the  same  flowers  crowned 
each  young  head,  equally  becoming  to  the  dark 
classic  braids  of  the  one  and  the  luxuriant  golden 
tresses  of  the  other.  She  was  fastidious  enough, 
but  this  time  she  did  approve  thoroughly,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  have  such  a  niece  and  daugh- 
ter to  present  to  the  Koman  world,  of  which  she 
herself,  in  her  youth,  had  been  no  inconsiderable 
ornament. 

The  two  young  English  girls  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  at  the  Princess  del  D — 's  ball,  and 
the  more  so  that  they  were  the  only  English,  and 
consequently  the  only  unmarried  ladies  present. 
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They  were  engaged  for  half  the  evening  before 
they  had  been  in  the  room  five  minutes. 

"  Signorina  mia,  mi  permitti  di  presentarle 
il  Signor  Colonello," — something  quite  foreign  to 
any  English  name  that  was  ever  heard  of. 

Blanche  looked  up,  and  found  that  the  bride- 
groom Principe  was  presenting  to  her  no  other 
than  the  hero  of  the  Magra.  She  was  sitting  at 
that  moment  by  her  aunt,  who,  though  she  had 
no  idea  what  the  name  was,  could  do  no  other 
than  frankly  extend  her  hand,  and  tell  the  gen- 
tleman how  glad  she  was  to  meet  him  again,  and 
how  glad  she  should  be  to  see  him  if  he  would 
call  the  following  evening  at  her  apartments  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  ball,  and  Blanche 
was  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  for  many  dances ; 
however,  she  gladly  promised  her  hand  for  the 
first  dance  she  had  free.  The  stranger  did  not 
seem  enthusiastic  about  dancing;  for  when  he 
found  that  Mary  also  was  engaged,  he  stood  aloof, 
a  mere  spectator,  until  the  time  came  when  he 
could  claim  Blanche  as  his  partner. 

"Who  is  he?"  inquired  Mrs.  Leslie  of  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
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"Un  certo  colonello,  non  so,"  answered  she, 
with  the  peculiar  Italian  shrug;  "  yiene  da  Cri- 
mea ;  figlio  di  milord  a  buonissima  famiglia ;  ma 
il  nome,  non  lo  so." 

"  Those  English  names  are  so  difficult,"  said 
another;   "  Creco,  Creci,  mi  pare;  die  so  lo?" 

Among  the  numbers  who  were  presented  to 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  her  young  ladies  they  recognised 
the  Italian  gentleman  who  was  the  travelling 
companion  of  their  friend  at  the  Magra,  and  who 
was  introduced  as  the  Principe  B — ;  but  as  the 
young  ladies  were  engaged,  and  so  unable  to 
dance  with  him,  he  merely  bowed  and  sought 
a  partner  elsewhere,  which  was  a  disapj^ointment, 
as  some  information  might  have  been  hoped  for 
from  him. 

As  it  was,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance, promising  themselves  to  search  the  visitors* 
book  at  Piale's  the  next  morning,  which  Mrs. 
Leslie  felt  the  more  imperative  as  she  could  not 
help  seeing  that  the  unknown  and  Blanche  seemed 
to  be  getting  on  remarkably  well.  Blanche,  as 
a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  was  no  inconsiderable 
charge  ;  and  though  her  aunt  had  assisted  her 
escape  from  the  summary  "  marrying-up  "  which 
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her  simple  -  liearted  guardians  had  projected,  yet 
in  her  secret  soul  she  thought  the  match  they 
had  proposed  a  very  good  one,  and  had  resolved 
that,  while  under  her  care,  the  wilful  child  should 
not  throw  herself  away  on  any  one  of  inferior  pre- 
tensions. 

*' That  unknown  is  nice,  is  he  not?"  asked 
Mary,  after  they  had  returned  home.  "I  was 
so  sorry  I  was  not  ahle  to  dance  with  him." 

*^  0,  Mary!  I  never  met  anyone  half  so  nice; 
so  gentle,  so  unhoastful,  and  reserved  about  him- 
self and  his  own  doings,  and  yet  so  full  of  inter- 
esting stories,  when  you  once  draw  him  out ; 
I  could  listen  to  him  for  ever." 

"  Desdemona  ?"  whispered  Mary. 

*'  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  with  something 
almost  sharp  in  her  voice,  "  all  soldiers  are  like 
that.  If  you  had  waited  to  see  Herbert  Beresford, 
as  you  ought,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been 
just  the  same.  I  always  heard  he  was  particularly 
agreeable." 

"  Did  you  ask  your  friend  if  he  knew  Colonel 
Beresford  ?"  inquired  Mary. 

''  Not  I,"  said  Blanche  impatiently  ;  "  we  had 
something  better  to  talk  about." 
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Mrs.  Leslie  felt  slightly  anxious,  but  she  knew 
her  metier  of  chaperon  better  than  to  let  it  ap- 
pear; so  she  chattered,  and  let  the  girls  chatter 
as  fast  as  they  pleased,  while  they  drank  their 
tea,  and  then  sent  them  off  to  bed. 

"I  shall  write  to  Lady  Beresford,  and  advise 
her  to  send  Herbert  out  here,  if  he  falls  into 
the  plan."  Such  was  her  ultimatum,  as  she  laid 
her  head  on  the  pillow  in  the  gray  dawn  of  morn- 
ing. 

"  Now,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  after  a  very  late 
breakfast,  "  let  us  run  across  to  Piale's  and  dis- 
cover our  incognito." 

The  unenlightened  in  Roman  ways  must  be 
informed  that  Piale  is  a  bookseller  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  that  on  his  table  lies  a  book  where 
most  of  the  English  visitors  inscribe  their  names. 

"Now,  let  me  see,"  said  Mary,  while  Blanche 
looked  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Captain  Smith ; — no,  he  can't  be  Captain 
Smith,  can  he,  mamma?" 

"  Yes  ;— why  not  ?" 

"Major  Cresswell; — that's  the  man." 

"Yes,  yes;  they  said  his  name  was  Crcci, 
which  was  very  near  for  Italians." 
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"But  they  called  him  colonel,"  objected 
Blanche. 

"  The  Italians  call  every  officer  colonello. 
That's  the  man,  I'm  certain.  '  Hotel  d'Angle- 
terre.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Blanche,  "  he  said  he  was  at  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  very  near  us." 

"  That  settles  the  point,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie ; 
*'  Cresswell :  not  a  bad  name." 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Mary  startled 
them,  and  she  pointed  where,  much  lower  down  on 
the  list,  stood  in  characters  unmistakably  legible, 
the  name  of  '^  Lieut. -Colonel  Honourable  Herbert 
Beresford." 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another  petrified. 
Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary  could  scarcely  keep  their 
countenances,  but  Blanche  was  in  towering  indig- 
nation. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  she  said,  the  tears  starting 
into  her  ej'es;  "they  have  positively  sent  him 
after  me.  I  call  this  downright  persecution.  I 
will  never  be  introduced  to  him — never." 

"My  dear,  Piale  will  hear  you,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Leslie,  "and  you  will  be  the  talk  of  Eome. 
No  one  shall  tease  you  while  3'ou  are  with  me  ; 
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but  it  won't  hurt  you  to  meet  the  young  man  in 
society  like  anyone  else.  Come  home,  and  don't 
be  silly,  and  we'll  think  what  we  had  better  do." 

Home  they  went,  only  a  few  steps  off,  and  sat 
down  to  discuss  the  matter. 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
after  trying  hard  for  a  few  minutes  to  compose 
her  countenance  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
grave  displeasure  which  Blanche's  had  assumed, 
"  the  more  inexplicable  it  seems,  or  at  least  the 
more  I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole  affair  is 
simply  accidental.  He  can't  haye  had  time,  can 
he,  to  have  gone  back  to  England,  seen  his  father 
and  mother,  found  you  fled,  and  rushed  here  after 
you  ?  Only  think  how  rapidly  we  travelled  ; — it 
is  impossible." 

"  They  probably  wrote  to  him  at  Malta,"  said 
Blanche. 

"  No  time,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie.  "  What  was  the 
date  of  his  arrival,  Mary,  did  you  notice  ?" 

"  There  was  no  date,  mamma,  of  that ;  only 
'  Hotel  d'Angleterre.'  " 

"  0,  then,"  said  Blanche,  "  we  will  ask  Major 
Cresswell  about  him  when  he  comes  this  evening, 
as  he  is  at  the  same  hotel." 
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At  that  moment  Mary  started,  as  a  sudden 
tliougiit  struck  lier ;  and  shot  a  very  significant 
glance  at  lier  mother,  who  responded  to  it  by  a 
rapid  gesture  enforcing  silence  as  to  the  idea 
which  had  evidently  occurred  to  both  minds  at 
once. 

"It  is  very  important,"  said  poor  Blanche, 
''and  exceedingly  annoying." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mary,  ''you  cannot  complain 
that  your  enemy  has  been  very  aggressive.  Surety 
he  might  have  called  on  mamma,  if  he  had  chosen 
it,  so  old  a  friend  of  his  family." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  only  just  arrived,"  inter- 
rupted Blanche.  "I  know  all  my  pleasure  in 
Eome  is  gone  now." 

"  Not  quite,  I  hope.  But  come,  I  see  your 
head  is  aching ;  let  me  bathe  it  with  some  eau  de 
Cologne,  or  you  will  not  be  fit  to  see  Major  Cress- 
well  this  evening." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  evening,  the  ladies  were  all,  for  various 

reasons,  in  a  state  of  some  trepidation,  as  they 
took  their  seats  in  their  salon  after   their   late 
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dinner,  and  began  to  expect  the  arrival  of  tlieir 
guest.  Mary  was  excellent  on  such  occasions, 
and  so,  indeed,  was  Blanche  too,  generally,  but 
just  now  she  was  more  unhinged  than  usual, 
and  felt  quite  grateful  to  Mary  when  she  pro- 
posed their  drowning  their  anxieties  in  a  rattling 
duet. 

In  spite  of  the  rattle,  however,  they  kept 
their  ears  open,  and  at  the  first  ring  of  their 
door-bell  stopped  with  one  accord. 

A  card  was  brought  in — 

"  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Beresford  ;" 

and  at  the  same  moment  entered  its  owner,  who 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  hero  of  the 
Magra. 

At  the  first  instance  there  was  an  awkward, 
taken-aback  pause;  but  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. 

''So  you  are  Colonel  Beresford?"  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  as  she  saw  that  he  looked  rather  surprised 
at  his  reception.  "We  have  been  to-day  search- 
ing Piale's  book  to  ascertain  your  identity:  we 
settled  that  you  could  not  be  Captain  Smith, 
but  that  you  might  be  Major  Cresswell,  and,  I 
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can  scarcely  tell  wliy,  but  you  were  established 
in  our  minds  as  Major  Cresswell,  which  made 
us  start  when  you  were  introduced  by  another 
name." 

Colonel  Beresford  laughed  at  the  explanation, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  something 
of  a  similar  puzzle,  but  that  Piale's  had  not 
occurred  to  him :  in  fact  he  had  not  put  his  own 
name  there — some  one  had  done  it  for  him.  He 
had  forgotten  the  number  Mrs.  Leslie  had  told 
him,  but  had  been  directed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Signora  Inglese  with  the  due  bellissime 
signorine,  and  had  only  acquired  a  distinct  idea 
of  her  name  just  this  moment,  from  the  card 
nailed  up  outside  her  door. 

These  mutual  explanations  proved  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  set  all  parties  at  ease.  The 
evening  passed  off  delightfully,  chiefly  in  music ; 
Mary's  clever  playing  and  Blanche's  beautiful 
singing  were  thoroughly  appreciated;  and  when, 
towards  the  end,  the  party  became  increased  by 
several  Italians  dropping  in,  Mrs.  Leslie  observed, 
and  this  time  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  that 
Colonel  Beresford  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  talking  apart  with  Blanche. 
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"  It  is  a  pity,"  lie  said  in  taking  leave,  "  that 
Cresswell  should  lose  the  great  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance  because  he  does  not  happen  to  he 
me ;  may  I  bring  him  ?  I  can  answer  for  his 
being  a  very  nice  fellow." 

"  0,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie ;  "  we  are 
always  at  home  in  the  evening  till  nine  o'clock." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  three  ladies  gathered 
round  the  hearth,  and  put  on  more  wood  as  pre- 
paring for  a  talk ;  but  for  a  few  moments  all  sat 
silent. 

*' Blanche,  my  dear,"  at  last  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
*'this  man's  being  here  is  pure  accident;  nothing 
else,  depend  upon  it.  There  has  been  no  time  for 
communication  with  the  people  at  home  :  besides, 
they  promised  me  faithfully  you  should  not  be 
molested." 

''0,  as  to  that,  mamma,"  interrupted  Mary, 
*'he  may  have  found  out  that  Blanche  was  here, 
and  come  of  his  own  accord,  without  consulting 
anyone.  It  certainly  strikes  me  as  strange,  in  so 
amiable  a  person  as  he  seems  to  be,  coming  here 
to  enjoy  himself  instead  of  going  home  to  see  his 
father  and  mother.  Don't  you  remember  he  said 
something  at  that   table  d'hote   of  having  gone 
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as  far  as  Marseilles,  homewards,  and  then  turned 
back  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Blanche,  "  that,  be  all 
that  as  it  may,  he  has  no  idea  that  I  am  myself; 
he  takes  us  for  sisters." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "no  freeborn 
Englishwoman  can  be  married  against  her  will. 
You  are  safe  here  with  me,  and  he  is  a  very  plea- 
sant person,  and  will  do  to  sing  and  dance  with,  if 
you  don't  choose  to  marry  him.  And  now  go  to 
bed,  child,  or  you'll  lose  your  roses,  and  then  you'll 
have  to  submit  to  being  married  for  your  money 
after  all." 


CHAPTER  V. 

One  evening  after  another  passed  very  plea- 
santly. Major  Cresswell  was  introduced,  and 
proved  to  be  a  very  superior  man,  in  Mary's  opinion 
at  least,  and  her  opinion  luckily  was  right,  and  he 
appeared  to  consider  her  a  very  delightful  young 
lady.  Morning  engagements  grew  out  of  evening 
ones ;  visits  to  picture-galleries,  riding  parties  in 
the  Campagna,  and,  as  the  days  lengthened  and 
brightened,  expeditions   to   Frascati   and  Albano 
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and  Tivoli  —  all  tlie  spring  pleasures  so  well 
known  to  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  a  season  in  Kome.  The  Misses  Leslie 
were  much  sought  after,  but  by  none  so  assidu- 
ously as  by  Major  Cresswell  and  Colonel  Beresford. 
This  last  soon  discovered,  what  no  one  attempted 
to  conceal,  that  the  two  girls  were  not  sisters,  but 
cousins ;  yet  he  evidently  had  no  idea  that  the 
Miss  Leslie  in  Rome  and  the  Miss  Leslie,  his 
father's  ward,  were  identical.  This  was  often  dis- 
cussed as  a  matter  of  wonder  between  Mary  and 
her  mother ;  as  to  Blanche,  she  very  soon  became 
mute  on  everything  connected  with  Colonel  Beres- 
ford. 

''  It  is  very  odd  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie, 
''that  he  should  suspect  nothing.  I  suppose  his 
mother  is  so  glad  that  he  happens  to  have  turned 
up  in  Rome,  that  she  has  the  wit  at  last  to  hold 
her  tongue,  as  I  have  written  to  urge  her  to 
do." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  that  it  never  occurs  to  him, 
her  name  being  Blanche  too  ?" 

"  That  is  the  thing  I  suspect ;  the  Beresfords, 
you  know,  never  call  her  Blanche,  but  Lina,  from 
her  second  name,  Caroline,  on   account   of  their 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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having  a  Blanche  of  their  OAvn,  Lady  Devereux.  I 
daresay  they  ahvays  wrote  of  Lina  Leslie,  if  they 
ever  wrote  to  him  about  her  at  all." 

''I  see.  Well,  it  is  manifest  enough  how 
things  are  going  :  all's  well  that  ends  well." 

*' All's  well  that  ends  well,"  echoed  her  mother, 
kissing  her  forehead,  with  a  secret  prayer  that  all 
might  end  well  for  her  also,  of  which  there  seemed 
every  probability. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  March  Mrs.  Leslie 
and  her  young  ladies  went  with  a  few  friends  to 
see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  and  Colonel  Beres- 
ford  and  Major  Cresswell  were,  as  usual,  of  the 
party.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Beresford  arrived,  it 
was  manifest,  to  Blanche  at  least,  that  something- 
was  the  matter,  for  a  cloud  sat  on  his  brow, 
usually  so  clear  and  open,  and  he  seemed  uncom- 
fortable and  abstracted,  very  unlike  himself.  How- 
ever, he  took  his  accustomed  place  by  her  side, 
and  appeared  more  anxious  even  than  usual  to 
converse  with  her  as  much  apart  as  circumstances 
allowed.  As  the  whole  party,  divided  into  twos 
and  threes,  wandered  about  in  the  moonlight, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  tcte-a- 
tete    for   confidential    conversation ;    but   it   was 
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long  before  either  spoke.  At  last,  as  with  au 
effort,  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "that  to-night  I 
must  wish  you  good-bye." 

"Good-bye?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  must  be  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  time  to 
catch  the  direct  boat  to-morrow  night." 

"  Why  ?  has  anything  happened,  to  your  father 
or  mother?"  asked  Blanche  anxiously. 

"No,  nothing.  I  may  as  well  tell  you;  it  is 
a  qualm  of  conscience,  but  one  I  can't  get  over. 
I  think,  after  six  years'  absence,  I  have  behaved 
very  cruelly  in  coming  here  at  all ;  and  to-day  I 
have  had  a  letter  urging  me  to  stay  on  and  en- 
joy myself." 

"Which  has  acted  by  contraries?"  asked 
Blanche,  inwardly  smiling. 

"Exactly;  it  made  me  feel  what  a  brute  I 
have  been  ;  and  so  I'm  oif." 

Blanche  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak ;  and 
he  went  on  : 

"  But  I  cannot  go  without  asking  if  I  may 
ever  hope  to  meet  you  again.  I  think  you  must 
have  seen — you  can  scarcely  have  mistaken — my 
feelings.  Only  just  tell  me  if  I  may  come  back 
again ;  when  I  have  seen  my  father  and  mother, 
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may  I  come  back  to  you  ?  In  short,  can  you  give 
me  any  hope  ?" 

What  Blanche's  answer  was  we  will  not  in- 
quire ;  indeed,  it  might  be  reported  as  "inaudi- 
ble in  the  gallery."  Whatever  it  was,  however,  it 
seemed  to  give  satisfaction,  for  the  colonel's  next 
observation,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  entranced 
silence,  was  that  "he  was  too  happy." 

"But  Colonel  Beresford,"  said  Blanche,  at 
last,  rallying  all  her  dignity,  "I  must  not  let  you 
go  without  explaining  everything.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  you  have  not  found  out  who  I  am." 

"  Who  you  are  ?  Blanche — my  own  Blanche, 
I  hope.     Wliat  can  you  mean  ?" 

"You  know  about  Lina  Leslie,  your  father's 
ward?" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Blanche  Caroline,  and  they  called 
me  Lina." 

"Is  it  possible?"  He  stopped  short,  and 
gazed  in  her  face ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  depths 
of  sentiment  in  which  they  were  plunged,  they 
both  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Well;  that  is  a  denouement.  My  Blanche 
and  Lina  Leslie  one  and  the  same  !    My  Blanche, 
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I  must  tell  you  that  Lina  has  heen  my  night- 
mare, my  dread,  my  hete  noire:  it  was  to  escape 
marrying  you  that  I  came  here  instead  of  going 
home." 

^'And  it  was  to  escape  marrying  you  that  I 
came  here." 

''Is  it  possible  ?  I  had  no  idea  that  they  had 
spoken  of  you.  I  got  letters  at  Marseilles,  urging 
me  to  hurry  home  and  secure  this  wonderful 
heiress,  about  whom  they  had  been  boring  my 
life  out  already ;  so  I  turned  about  at  once, 
and  sailed  back  to  Genoa  in  the  very  first 
packet." 

''  They  told  me  I  was  to  marry  you ;  so  I  set 
off  at  once,  and  ran  away  here  with  my  aunt  and 
cousin." 

"Well,  if  that  is  not  poetical  justice,  I  don't 
know  what  is." 

Very  much  amused  were  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Mary 
at  this  denouement,  which,  even  in  the  dim  Roman 
lamplight,  was  revealed  to  them  by  their  first 
glance  at  Blanche's  tell-tale  face  as  they  drove 
home. 

''You  are  a  couple  of  undutiful  children,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  when    Colonel  Beresford  called   the 
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next  morning,  before  starting  for  Civita  Veccliia, 
*'and  do  not  deserve  for  things  to  turn  out  so 
happily." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  colonel;  "and  therefore 
do  you  not  think  that  we  are  bound  to  make  what 
reparation  we  can  by  carrying  out  our  parents' 
wishes  as  soon  as  possible  ?" 

All  parties  being  at  last  agreed,  there  was  no- 
thing to  wait  for  but  the  arrangements  of  lawyers 
and  dressmakers.  These,  however — a  splendid 
fortune  and  proportionately  splendid  trousseau 
being  in  question — were  sufficiently  tardy,  or  at 
least  would  have  been,  but  that  Major  Cresswell's 
regiment  was  unexpectedly  ordered  to  Corfu. 
Major  Cresswell  would  not  depart  without  Marj^, 
by  this  time  his  promised  bride,  and  Blanche 
would  not  hear  of  being  married  without  Mary  for 
her  bridesmaid.  So  settlements  and  lace  flounces 
had  to  be  expedited;  and  early  in  the  month  of 
June,  Blanche  became,  Avhat  she  had  so  often 
vowed  she  would  rather  die  than  become,  the  wife 
of  Herbert  Beresford. 

And  now  eight  years  have  passed,  and  neither 
party  has  repented ;  they  can  scarcely  even  regret 
the  folly  of  their  mutual  avoidance,  as  it  brought 
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{iboiit  SO  siitisfactory  a  result ;  though  they  are 
quite  ready  to  laugh  at  each  other  and  at  them- 
selves, and  to  tell  their  little  ones  the  story  of 
their   ''  much  ado  about  nothing." 


PATTY'S   EEVENGE. 


PART  I. 

*' Who'll  liave  a  game  of  croquet?"  exclaimed 
one  of  three  idle  young  men  who  had  been  lazily 
knocking  the  balls  about  the  ground.  ''It's 
going  to  be  piping  hot  to-day ;  the  sooner  we 
persuade  some  of  those  young  ladies  to  come  out 
the  better." 

''Persuade  away,  then,"  answered  his  com- 
panion— "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.  I  suppose  it's  the  duty  of  Henry  St.  George 
to  make  himself  generally  agreeable.  Hurrah  for 
the  12th  of  August !  —  it  will  be  St.  George's 
duty  to  make  himself  exclusively  agreeable  to  the 
grouse  after  that  day.  To-day  is  the  2d.  I  can 
stand  a  few  days'  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  my 
journey,  unless  the  young  ladies  aro  unusually 
heavy  on  hand." 


00  patty's  revenge. 

''  Here  come  tliree ;  Graliame,  with  his  mal- 
let, Lrings  up  the  rear.  They  are  not  all  sisters, 
that  is  clear  enough." 

'"Shall  it  be  gentlemen  nnsns  ladies?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Grahame,  as  he  came  on  to  the 
ground. 

"  That  can't  be  fair,"  remonstrated  Mr.  St. 
George  ;  ^'  we  shall  be  too  strong  for  the  ladies." 

"Not  at  all,"  exclaimed  three  voices  at  once  ; 
*'we  defy  you.  Our  skill  is  a  match  for  your 
strength." 

"  So  let  it  be,  then,"  said  Mr.  Grahame. 
"Henry  St.  George,  Fernham,  and  myself  fight 
the  three  ladies  :  it  is  their  own  fault  if  we  win  ; 
they  defied  us.  Hoare,  you  lazy  fellow,  you  may 
look  on." 

That  same  party  had  not  met  before  on  Cran- 
bourne  grounds :  certain  preliminary  rules  had 
therefore  to  be  arranged.  Were  local  rules  to 
be  followed,  or  must  printed  rules  be  binding? 
Was  the  game  to  have  captains,  or  should  each 
player  be  independent  ? 

"Blue  ball  begins  !"  called  out  Mr.  Grahame. 

"Patty,  that's  you,"  said  Mabel  Grahame,  his 
sister ;  and  a  pretty  girl,  dressed  in  white  muslin 
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with  bine  ribbons,  stepped  forward  mallet  in 
hand. 

The  three  j^irls  playing  croquet  that  morn- 
ing* were  Mabel  Grahame,  Rose  Melville,  and 
Patty  Mitford,  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth, 
health,  and  good  spirits. 

Mabel  Grahame' s  home  was  at  Cranbourne. 
She  was  tall,  dark,  and  elegant ;  her  composed, 
stately  manner  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
her  dress  had  not  occupied  her  thoughts  for  one 
minute ;  and  yet  the  effect  had  been  studied, 
from  those  violet-silk  stockings,  Balmoral  boots, 
delicate  green  and  white  muslin  looped  up  over 
her  ample  crinoline,  to  the  little  white-straw  hat 
on  her  head.  And  not  one  pin  or  hair  was  out  of 
place. 

Mable  knew  that  her  estimate  in  the  world's 
opinion  stood  high,  and  the  value  she  placed  upon 
herself  was  certainly  not  too  low.  Rose  Melville 
was  everyone's  friend,  but  nobody's  love ;  merry, 
laughing,  ready  for  every  exertion,  seconding 
everyone's  proposal,  falling  naturally  into  the  seat 
which  no  one  else  would  take  in  a  carriage,  always 
good-humoured,  she  was  an  excelllent  confidante, 
because  her  sympathies  were  so  ready,   and   was 
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a  born  daisy-picker.  She  was  small  and  a  bru- 
nette ;  no  one  had  been  known  to  decide  whether 
her  bright  face  was  pretty  or  not ;  everyone  liked 
to  look  into  Eose's  face,  and  what  did  it  matter 
why  they  looked  again  ? 

Patty  Mitford  was  pretty, — there  could  be  no 
two  opinions  on  that  subject ;  though,  whilst  none 
doubted  about  liking  Eose,  Patty  had  her  warm 
admirers  and  her  equally  warm  detractors.  In 
every  movement  of  her  small  well-rounded  figure 
there  was  an  expression  of  decision  and  determi- 
nation. She  was  a  blonde  :  the  braids  of  her  light 
pale  golden  hair  did  not  conceal  the  contour  of  her 
well-shaped  head ;  her  features  were  small  and 
finely  cut;  there  was  an  air  of  firmness  in  the  lines 
of  her  jaw  and  of  her  well-curved  mouth ;  her  face 
was  lightened  up  by  the  deep-blue  eyes  which  openly 
returned  your  gaze  with  a  look,  as  her  humour 
might  be,  of  fun,  frankness,  courage,  or  defiance, 
but  which  seldom  bore  that  expression  of  gentle- 
ness to  be  looked  for  in  eyes  of  heavenly  blue. 

Patty  was  young,  happy,  strong  in  her  strength 
and  in  her  own  attractions.  She  felt  the  world 
before  her,  and,  with  the  happy  confidence  of  youth, 
she  believed  that  her  lot  was  in  her  own  making. 
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She  enjoyed  her  life,  because  hitherto  the  ^YOlid 
had  only  spread  out  its  smiles  and  its  favours 
before  her.  Disappointment,  sickness,  or  weari- 
ness were  words  without  meaning  to  her — she  had 
known  nothing  of  them  in  her  own  home,  and 
she  carefully  eschewed  meeting  with  them  in  the 
homes  of  others.  Such  words  seemed  truly  to 
have  little  connection  with  the  strong  frame  and 
happy  face  that  handled  her  mallet  so  actively 
this  August  morning. 

Cranbourne  Towers  was  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  spend  a  long  vacation  or  a  summer  holi- 
day ;  and  the  Grahames^  were  pleasant  people  to 
have  as  host  and  hostess. 

Cranbourne  combined  many  attractions.  There 
was  a  commodious  house  facing  the  sea,  standing 
in  extensive  grounds,  where  old  timber  and  rare 
shrubs  abounded;  a  silvery  stream,  enclosed  l)y 
the  grounds,  forced  its  way  through  fern-covered 
rocks  and  narrow  valleys  to  the  parent  sea,  and 
added  by  its  presence  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  Cranbourne  offered  good  shooting  to  the 
sportsman :  it  was  in  a  moor  distinct,  and  grouse 
and  black  game  were  plentiful  on  Mr.  Grahamc's 
estate ;  the  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  found  trout 
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dashing  swiftly  in  and  out  of  the  dark  pools 
shaded  by  the  rocks,  so  carefully  preserved  by 
their  owner,  that  they  only  awaited  some  skilful 
hand  to  draw  them  to  land.  The  pedestrians,  and 
those  Avho  dabbled  in  ferns,  found  occupation 
sufficient ;  whilst  for  the  young  ladies,  and  those 
who,  like  Mabel  Grahame,  came  languid  and 
fagged  from  the  labours  of  a  London  season, 
gentle  sea-bathing,  a  saunter  in  the  dene,  a  drive 
with  Mrs.  Grahame's  white  ponies,  or,  as  the 
acme  of  exertion,  a  game  of  croquet,  was  at  their 
service.  There  Avere  greater  exertions  prepared 
for  those  who,  like  most  of  the  present  party, 
brought  youth,  country  health,  and  country  spirits 
to  aid  their  enjoyment. 

Fernham,  St.  George,  and  Hoare  were  friends 
of  Mr.  Grahame.  They  were  collected,  with  guns 
and  dogs,  to  do  honour  to  the  approaching  12tli 
of  August,  "  St.  Grouse's  Day,"  as  it  has  before 
now  been  termed,  and,  so  far,  with  reason,  for  few 
saints'  days  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  receive  an 
equal  homage,  from,  at  least,  the  male  portion  of 
the  population.  These  men  had  been  college 
chums  together,  and  found  a  zest  in  recounting 
their  old  experiences,  which  the  society  of  more 
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recent  friends  never  gave  them.  Graliame  had 
married  a  wife,  and  had  settled  at  once  into  u 
country  gentleman  and  magistrate ;  Fernham  was 
converted  from  mad  Fernham  of  college  daj's  into 
the  steady  rector  of  a  country  parish ;  Hoare  was 
junior  partner  in  his  father's  hank ;  whilst  Henry 
8t.  George  had  found  a  herth  in  the  Treasury, 
which  enahled  him  to  he  as  much  ahout  town  as 
he  could  desire. 

Men  ahout  town  certainly  have  an  advantage 
over  their  country  neighhours  in  dress  and  appear- 
ance, and  in  a  general  knowledge  of  everything 
that  is  going  on,  which  is  often  useful,  and  which 
at  a  dinner-party  is  quite  invaluahle. 

St.  George  could  not  only  hoast  of  London 
polish  over  his  companions,  hut  had  hy  nature 
heen  endowed  with  some  of  her  choicest  favours. 

He  was  well-made,  with  handsome  features, 
good  eyes,  and  a  rich  melodious  voice.  He  had 
never  earned  the  character  of  a  flirt ;  the  utmost 
that  could  he  said  of  him  was,  that  he  knew  his 
power  in  women's  society,  and  was  always  at  ease 
when  with  them. 

He  was  agreeahle,  pleasant,  good-looking  ;  not 
made  of  the  mould  from  which  heroes  or  the  groat 
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men  of  the  world  spring,  but  of  tliat  commoner 
mould  from  wliicli  good  sort  of  men  come,  wlio, 
though  unable  to  carve  out  a  lot  for  themselves, 
can  fill  the  one  ready  carved  for  them  satisfactorily 
and  well. 

The  Fates  had  borne  these  people  together,  to 
spend  a  month  in  a  country-house;  collected  them 
from  Gloucestershire,  Derbyshire,  London,  and 
Herefordshire,  into  this  remote  place  in  Scotland ; 
as  they  are  always,  even  at  this  very  time,  sending 
those  to  meet  who  for  long  years  have  been  travel- 
ling unconsciously  towards  each  other,  destined  to 
play  some  eventful  part  in  each  other's  life's  his- 
tory. Thousands  will  meet,  and  part  asunder 
again  as  they  met;  but  the  month  to  some  may 
be  the  month  of  their  lifetime,  colouring  all  future 
events  for  them ;  the  hidden  era  from  which  they 
date  all  future  occurrences. 

*'  I  have  missed  the  ring,"  exclaimed  Patty, 
with  an  impatient  swing  of  her  mallet;  ''well,  at 
any  rate  I  don't  often  miss." 

"Are  you  a  formidable  enemy  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Fernham. 

"A  dangerous  enemy,  but- a  constant  friend," 
replied  Kbse  for  her  companion. 
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"Pray  class  me  at  once  amongst  your  friends," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Fernliam. 

"How  can  I?  you  are  on  tlie  enemy's  side," 
she  said,  laughing;  for  having  passed  through  her 
ring,  she  struck  Mr.  Fernliam' s  ball,  and  croqueted 
it  far  away. 

"If  you  deny  me  your  friendship,  at  any  rate 
treat  me  mercifully,  for  I  am  weak ;  pity  me." 

"I  despise  weakness;  I  never  pity:  let  all 
have  a  fair  start  for  the  fight,  and  those  who  can't 
win  may  go  to  the  wall." 

"  0  Patty,  how  can  you  say  so?"  said  Kose, 
with  a  shocked  face. 

The  game  progressed  briskly ;  each  ball  strug- 
gled its  way  through  the  nine  rings  towards  the 
first  post.  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for 
us  all,"  is  the  Avorld's  version  of  "Do  unto  ail 
men  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you ;"  and 
every  man  for  himself  is  the  first  rule  in  croquet. 
No  quarter  allowed.  "'  Be  just,  but  never  be 
generous,"  are  croquet  maxims.  Though  you  are 
a  rover,  and  you  know  you  are  on  the  winning 
side,  no  feelings  of  pity  must  co^ie  between  you 
and  your  prey,  that  red  ball,  which  has  been  pur- 
sued with  ill  luck  all  through  the  game,  and  is 
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owned  by  Miss  Cobb's  weak  wrist ;  every  time  it 
readied  a  ring,  it  has  been  mercilessly  knocked 
away  by  some  strong  arm.  There  it  goes  again ! 
Poor  Miss  Cobb !  Your  party  have  been  waiting 
so  long  for  you  to  get  through  those  last  three 
rings  :  and  feeling  that  all  eyes  are  upon  you  only 
makes  you  more  nervous,  more  certain  to  hit  up 
far  beyond  the  desired  goal. 

You  must  not  look  cross,  whatever  your  feel- 
ings may  be,  and  though  you  are  silently  vowing 
that  nothing  shall  ever  tempt  you  to  hold  a  mallet 
again ;  a  vow  only  made  to  be  broken,  for,  in  the 
present  day,  a  young  lady  might  as  well  chronicle 
a  vow  never  to  walk  out  of  her  own  grounds,  as 
never  to  attempt  to  drive  a  round  ball  through  a 
ring  on  the  lawn  again. 

There  was  no  Miss  Cobb  on  Cranbourne 
grounds  to-day,  inwardly  suffering,  outwardly 
smiling.  The  three  young  ladies  made  a  good 
fight  for  victory;  and  for  any  croquets  they  re- 
ceived they  returned  a  fair  equivalent. 

*' What  a  muff,  Fernham,  to  have  missed  that 
ring !"  exclaimed  the  host  of  Cranbourne,  impa- 
tiently;  "  can't  you  see  straight  before  you  ?" 

"Mabel,  that  is  a  spoon,"  he  says  to  his  sis- 
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ter,  as  she  executed  some  good  hit,  straight  across 
the  field. 

"A  fluke,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Grahame,"  sug- 
gested Patty,  "  but  certainly  not  a  spoon." 

At  first  the  ladies  seemed  to  carry  all  before 
them ;  they  knew  the  ground,  which  none  of  their 
adversaries,  except  Mr.  Grahame,  did  —  and  to 
know  your  ground  is  a  great  pull  in  croquet 
science. 

The  girls'  halls  kept  together;  they  had  no 
acknowledged  captain,  although  Patty  Mitford  un- 
consciously took  the  lead ;  no  event  in  life  is  too 
trifling  to  show  strength  of  character,  or  the  power 
of  a  firm  will  over  weaker  ones. 

Still,  towards  the  close  of  the  game,  the  gen- 
tlemen had  recovered  lost  ground;  they  were  ahead, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  St.  George's  hall,  which 
was  lagging  behind. 

"All  depends  upon  the  green  ball,"  exclaims 
Patty  excitedly ;  ''do  hit  it,  Eose." 

Kose  does  her  best ;  takes  steady  aim,  and — 
misses.  Patty  stamped  her  foot,  by  way  of  letting 
ofi'the  annoyance  which  politeness  prevented  her 
expressing  in  words. 

"How  unfortunate ! — I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Rose. 
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"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good," 
remarked  the  owner  of  the  green  ball;  "I  shall 
get  on  now." 

It  w^as  his  turn ;  the  ball  went  through  two 
rings,  but  hit  the  last  ring,  and  struck  away. 

"Hurrah!  I  am  so  glad!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Mitford,  clapping  her  hands  with  delight.  Even 
Mabel  Grahame  smiled,  but  gently;  her  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  and  surprise  dared  not  be  so 
vivid  as  those  of  Patty  Mitford,  for  fear  she  should 
disarrange  the  beautifully  plaited  coils  of  her  back- 
hair,  so  tastefully  arranged  on  her  neck. 

It  was  Patty's  ball  to  play  next.  With  a 
steady  hand  she  hit  the  green  ball,  and  croqueted 
it  behind  its  ring,  far  across  the  lawn. 

"  The  game  is  lost !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grahame; 
"  the  next  lady's  ball  will  hit  them  off,  Miss  Mit- 
ford has  brought  them  so  close  to  each  other." 

Mr.  Hoare,  who  was  l^^ing  on  the  grass,  look- 
ing on,  called  out — 

"Not  lost  yet,  Grahame;  a  lucky  chance  may 
still  turn  the  game  !" 

"We  feel  very  safe,"  said  Miss  Mitford,  turn- 
ing towards  him,  with  a  smile  of  conscious  suc- 
cess. 
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It  liad  come  round  to  green  ball's  play  again. 
Green  ball  played,  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  bit 
some  thirty  yards  across  the  field,  through  the 
last  ring,  and  stopped  close  upon  Miss  Mitford's 
ball. 

The  excitement  was  intense.  At  the  next  hit, 
Patty's  ball  was  croqueted. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it '?" 

"  She's  a  dangerous  enemy;  hit  her  off;  make 
her  dead,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grahame. 

''No,  no;  that  would  be  very  shabby  play!" 
cried  out  the  three  ladies. 

''Do  it;  it's  allowed  by  the  rules." 

Before  another  protest  could  be  made,  blue 
ball  had  ceased  to  live ;  it  had  struck  the  post, 
and  died  ingloriously  by  the  hand  of  its  enemy. 
St.  George's  stroke  was  a  death-blow  to  the  ladies' 
side ;  two  more  hits,  and  the  gentlemen  threw  up 
their  mallets  in  token  of  victory. 

Patty  looked  very  indignant.  She  never  liked 
being  contradicted  or  thwarted ;  but  it  was  espe- 
cially provoking  to  see  success  slip  from  her  when 
so  nearly  within  her  grasp. 

"  You  need  not  fancy  that  you  have  won  the 
game  fairly,"   she   said,  walking  up   to   Mr.   St. 
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George,  who  was  standing  a  little  apart  from  the 
others;  "at  any  rate,  it  is  a  mean,  cowardly  way 
of  winning  a  game,  which  I  utterly  despise  !" 

"I  followed  the  orders  of  my  leader,"  replied 
Mr.  St.  George,  rather  surprised  at  being  so  sum- 
marily attacked  by  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
not  even  had  an  introduction. 

"  That  is  no  excuse,"  she  replied,  angrily ; 
*'  you've  quite  spoilt  the  game  ;  it  is  a  pity  to 
be  so  weak  that  you  cannot  choose  fair  from  foul 
]3lay,"  she  added,  scornfully. 

"  This  warm-tempered  young  lady  is  exces- 
sively pretty,"  thought  St.  George  to  himself. 
*'I  had  no  idea  I  was  committing  a  capital  of- 
fence," he  added,  deprecatingiy;  "I  am  very  sorry 
you  are  annoyed." 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  annoyed,"  said  Patt}^, 
"but  I  hate  anything  sneaking;  I  like  a  fair, 
open  fight;  and  I  do  call  it  sneaking  to  kill  an 
enemy's  ball  for  fear  it  should  hit  you  away." 

She  turned  to  join  Mabel  and  Kose,  who  were 
coming  across  the  field ;  they  rallied  her  on  being 
so  excited;  they  had  borne  their  defeat  with  much 
more  philosophy.  She  listened  without  replying, 
for  she  was  thoroughly  cross — with  the  game,  the 
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ground,  tlie  gentlemen,  and  with  herself;  more 
cross  than  the  occasion  required,  she  must  con- 
fess. 

*^It's  very  hot,"  she  said,  as  she  reached  the 
house.  And  entering  by  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, she  seated  herself  in  a  low  easy-chair,  where 
she  remained,  with  a  novel  upside  dov/n  on  her 
lap,  in  a  sleepy  kind  of  meditation,  until  the 
luncheon -bell  rung. 

"  Can  I  persuade  anyone  to  drive  out  with 
me?"  inquired  Mrs.  Grahame ;  "I  have  several 
calls  to  make." 

No  one  volunteered;  every  one  thought  the 
heat  so  great,  that  a  slow  saunter  on  the  shore 
was  all  they  felt  inclined  to  do. 

"  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Grahame,  '^  what  that 
means  ;  you  will  scramble  over  the  rocks,  and 
when  I  return  from  my  drive,  I  shall  find  you 
tired  and  exhausted.  However,  please  your- 
selves." 

Mrs.  Grahame  prided  herself  upon  allowing 
her  visitors  to  please  themselves ;  she  provided 
various  means  of  amusement,  and  liked  every  one 
to  select  those  Avhich  they  preferred. 

There  was  some  loitering"  about  the  billijird- 
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table  after  lunclieon,  a  pretence  at  a  game  of  play 
with  the  little  Grahames,  who  were  starting,  with 
a  staff  of  nurses,  for  their  afternoon  exercise,  until 
the  three  young  ladies  appeared,  each  with  a  novel 
in  her  hand,  in  sea-shore  costume.  Sea-shore 
costume  meant  a  material  warranted  not  to  lose 
colour  from  exposure  to  sea  air,  not  to  show  sand 
or  marks  of  water,  and  not  to  tear  from  friction 
with  sharp  stones. 

"  We  were  thinking  of  trying  some  rifle-shoot- 
ing on  the  beach,"  said  Mr.  Fernham;  ''shall  we 
disturb  your  literary  studies  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply;  "we  will  look 
on  ;  what  is  your  target  ?" 

"  Champagne  bottles,"  answered  Mr.  Fern- 
ham. 

The  rifle-shooting  continued  some  time.  Patty 
accepted  the  rifle  which  was  offered  to  her,  the 
two  other  girls  having  refused  it.  Her  wrists 
were  strong,  her  aim  steady,  and  she  hit  well. 

Kifle- shooting  cannot  continue  for  ever ;  they 
wearied  of  the  amusement,  and  giving  the  rifles 
into  the  care  of  the  servant,  the  pleasure -hunters 
this  sultry  afternoon  sought  some  other  mode  of 
killing  time. 
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''I  slioulcl  so  mucli  like  to  see  if  the  Asplc- 
nliim  marhium  lias  spread  since  last  autumn,'* 
said  Eose  ;  "it  grows  in  a  cave  round  that 
point." 

"The  Asplenium  how  much'?"  inquired  Mr. 
Hoare,  who  was  walking  by  her  side. 

"  Marinum,"  she  answered  ;  "  it  is  a  rare 
fern;  and  yet  it  grows  profusely  in  this  cave." 

Kose  was  a  fern  collector  con  amove. 

Notwithstanding  their  asseverations  to  Mrs. 
Grahame,  they  began  their  scramble  over  the 
rocks  to  the  cave  where  Eose  wdshed  to  go. 

The  young  lady  visitors  at  Cranbourne  always 
enjoyed  scrambling  over  these  rocks,  cutting  their 
boots  and  wetting  their  feet ;  and,  whether  or  no 
the  young  men  enjoyed  it,  they  always  followed. 
It  was  a  taste  akin  to  the  strange  one  which  im- 
pels all  visitors,  at  some  sea-bathing  places,  to 
walk  in  a  stooping  position,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  bringing  on  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  search 
of  minute  fossils  and  stones,  usually  of  no  value 
when  discovered.  They  had  a  beautiful  walk 
round  several  points  to  the  cave ;  and  although 
the  fern  was  a  subject  of  interest  to  no  one  except 
Eose,  the  spot  where  it  grew  unseen,  moistened 
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by  the  splash  of  water  at  high  tide,  was,  from  its 
beauty,  interesting  to  every  one.  It  was  a  fitting 
abode  for  Anderson's  mermaid  princess  when  she 
rose  from  her  emerald  home  to  gaze  on  the  blue 
sky,  which  was,  to  her  mind,  a  part  of  her  hero 
prince. 

The  tide  was  out,  but  the  cave  was  still  moist 
from  the  receding  waters ;  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  evening  sun  caught  the  green,  damp,  and 
coloured  stones  of  the  arches  in  the  cave,  and 
lit  them  up  with  a  thousand  lights.  The  party 
seated  themselves  on  the  stones,  and  forgot  the 
course  of  time  whilst  they  vratched  the  fishing- 
boats  and  the  ships  in  the  distance,  and  sang  glees 
and  merry  songs. 

Mabel  was  the  first  to  disturb  the  party,  by 
jumping  up  in  alarm.  Not  the  approaching  tide 
caused  her  fears,  but — 

"It  is  dressing  -  time ;  we  shall  be  late  for 
dinner !" 

The  unwelcome  summons  might  not  be  dis- 
regarded ;  and  careless  of  pools  of  sea-water,  wet 
feet,  and  bruised  ankles,  they  i:etraced  their  steps 
to  Cranbotirne. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night ;  an  August  moon 
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was  pouring  its  full  rays  on  tlie  blue  sea.  Where 
is  there  a  more  lovely  sight  than  the  rich  harvest 
moon  shining  on  the  calm  blue  sea,  making  one 
low  narrow  line  of  light  from  the  coast  to  the 
distant  horizon,  and  suggesting  to  the  mind  the 
path  of  light  by  which  the  angels  descended  from 
heaven  as  by  a  ladder,  when  they  bore  messages 
of  love  to  the  wearied  son  of  Israel  ? 

Mrs.  Grahame  looked  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window  after  dinner,  and  said,  "  It  was 
despising  heaven's  gifts  to  remain  within  four 
walls  on  such  an  evening;"  so  they  all  adjourned 
to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  walked  up 
and  down  until  after  ten  o'clock. 

Patty  walked  by  the  side  of  INIrs.  Grahame, 
and  was  more  silent  than  usual.  As  the  rest  of 
the  party  returned  to  the  house,  she  lingered  near 
the  porch,  professedly  to  gather  a  rose,  until  Mr. 
St.  Geiorge  came  up  to  her.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing at  the  further  end  of  the  terrace  alone.  She 
turned  round  abruptly  as  he  approached  her,  and 
said,  with  heightened  colour  and  in  a  confused 
manner,  ^'  Mr.  St.  George,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
— for  the  croquet  ground — what  I  said  this  morn- 
ing; I  am  afraid  I  was  rude  ;  I  felt  so  angry." 
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Henry  St.  George  was  surprised  at  Miss  Mit- 
forcl  for  the  second  time  that  day. 

In  the  morning  he  had  been  astonished  at  her 
warmth  and  extreme  frankness ;  this  evening  he 
was  still  more  astonished  at  the  candour  of  her 
blunt  apology. 

"  0,  Miss  Mitford,"  he  replied,  "how  can  you 
give  it  a  moment's  thought  ?  All  is  fair  in  cro- 
quet ;  people  say  and  do  as  they  choose.  I  have 
no  doubt  unintentionally  I  gave  you  great  pro- 
vocation." 

"  It  was  very  provoking,"  said  Patty  heartily; 
''I  am  glad  it  was  unintentional,  although  I  am 
sorry  to  have  been  rude.  I  don't  think  I  could 
have  forgiven  you,  had  you  known  what  you  were 
doing!" 

"  Your  anger  shall  be  a  lesson,"  answered  her 
companion,  amused;  "1  will  never  do  so  again. 
Am  I  forgiven  ?"  he  inquired,  offering  her  his 
hand. 

"  Mutually  forgiven  ?"  asked  Patty,  smiling 
frankly. 

He  held  her  hand  in  his,  a  tighter  and  a 
longer  clasp  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require. 

The   following   morning  Patty  found  on  her 
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plate  at  tlie  breakfast-table  a  scarlet  geranium. 
She  did  not  require  to  be  told  who  had  placed  it 
there;  but  she  transferred  it  to  the  band  of  her 
dress,  and  from  thence  to  her  hat,  where  she  wore 
it  all  day. 

Each  morning  the  same  little  attention  was 
repeated. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  Henry 
St.  George  and  Patty  at  once  lost  their  hearts  to 
each  other.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  in- 
tention of  either.  "A  pretty,  amusing,  spirited 
little  thing,"  was  his  remark.  And  Patty,  in  her 
confidential  conversations  with  Piose  Melville  at 
night,  declared  that  he  was  the  one  man  in  the 
house  she  could  not  get  on  with  :  *'  He  is  so 
quiet,  so  self-possessed,  and  I  am  always  saying 
something  out  of  the  way,  slang  or  startling,  to 
shock  him  ;  it  is  such  fun,  I  feel  that  I  must. 
Fernham  and  Hoare  are  a  thousand  times  jol- 
lier !" 

Patty  would  have  scorned,  as  milk-and-water 
young  ladyism,  to  have  added  "Mr."  to  the  sur- 
names of  her  acquaintances. 

St.  George,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  at  night 
in  the  billiard-room — for  fine  ci'entlcmLiu  thoui^'h 
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lie  was,  he  did  smoke  a  pipe  "  at  night — decided 
that  he  admired  Mabel  Grahame  most  of  the 
three  girls  at  Cranbomiie ;  "No  doubt  about  it, 
she  has  style  and  manner;  she  could  take  her 
place  anywhere ;"  and  yet,  after  he  had  quite  set- 
tled that  question  in  his  own  mind,  his  thoughts 
would  revert  to  his  adversary  at  croquet,  and  dwell 
upon  her. 

She  amused  him,  her  outspoken  anger  amused 
him ;  her  frank  apology,  her  freedom  of  manner, 
and  her  slang  expressions  !  what  should  he  say  to 
them  ?  She  was  so  unlike  the  girls  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  London,  so  unlike  his  own  high- 
bred sisters.  Eefined,  elegant  girls,  with  perfect 
composure  and  ease  of  manner,  never  surprised 
into  a  hasty  expression  or  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  he 
had  seen  among  them  fretfulness  and  selfishness, 
plenty  of  it,  in  a  quiet  way.  What  would  such 
girls  say  to  Patty  Mitford  ?  How  shocked  would 
they  be  at  her  disregard  of  conventional  proprie- 
ties, at  her  custom  of  saying  exactly  the  thing 
she  thought,  and  no  other ! 

And  how  would  Patty  act  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  Would  she  be  a  match  for  them  ?  Her 
petulance,  her  angry  words,  her  frankness  would 
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he  wasted  upon  them ;  they  would  subdue,  awe, 
silence  her,  by  their  composure,  by  a  certain  ele- 
vating of  the  eyebrows,  and  gazing  unconscious 
upon  their  victim,  more  difficult  to  resist  than  the 
most  fluent  vocabulary  of  angry  words. 

Henry  St.  George  amused  himself  by  constant 
attempts  to  raise  Patty's  wrath,  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  she  w^as  too  easy-tempered  to  be  quickly 
roused. 

Ten  days  elapsed — an  even  succession  of  plea- 
sant sensations  ;  beautiful  weather,  tempting  to 
outdoor  life,  lent  its  share  to  the  enjoyment. 

There  were  morning  strolls  on  the  terrace 
and  bouquet-making  before  breakfast,  letters,  and 
desultory  conversation  succeeded  by  croquet ;  be- 
fore the  game  was  ended  they  had  begun  to  find 
it  too  hot  for  exertion,  so  they  would  adjourn  to 
the  shade  of  some  fine  old  oak-tree,  where  Henry 
St.  George  would  repeat  some  of  his  favourite 
pieces,  varying  as  his  mood  might  be,  from  In- 
goldsby  Legends  to  Tennyson's  Idyls,  or  to  some 
favourite  Scotch  ballad. 

Luncheon-bell  would  summon  them  to  the 
house ;  and  then  some  archery,  a  sail,  a  scram- 
ble over  the  rocks,  or  a  walk  to  some  ruin  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  would  occupy  their  after- 
noon. 

An  evening*  spent  in  singing,  and  conversa- 
tion, would  close  the  day. 

It  was  pleasant  idling;  perhaps  it  was  dan- 
gerous too ;  for  idleness,  we  are  told,  is  the  root 
of  all  evil. 

St.  George  persisted  to  himself  that  Mabel 
was  the  girl  he  most  admired,  and  yet  it  was  at 
Patty's  side  that  he  was  always  to  be  seen ;  and 
certainly  Patty  Mitford  was  the  one  his  thoughts 
dwelt  most  upon  when  he  was  alone. 

Their  balls  were  always  on  the  counter  sides 
at  croquet ;  and  with  what  vigour  those  small 
hands  sent  his  ball  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ground !  What  pleasure  she  found  in  sending 
him  behind  his  ring ;  worrying,  catching,  harrying 
him,  until  he  never  had  a  chance  of  becoming  a 
rover ! 

She  was  always  first  at  everything,  with  a 
strength  and  energy  which  never  seemed  to  flag ; 
she  would  be  the  first  to  leap  over  a  sunk  fence, 
cross  a  five-barred  gate,  run  headlong  down  the 
steep  cliff  leading  to  the  shore,  take  the  oar  if 
they  were  out  rowing,  and  keep  up  all  the  while 
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n  riinuing  fire  of  sarcasm  on  Mr.  St.  George  for 
what  she  termed  his  London  airs  and  graces. 

He  conld  tame  her  and  cahn  her  only  in  one 
way,  when  he  hegan  to  repeat  poetry  to  her  ; 
then  she  would  listen,  and  never  weary  of  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  or  of  watching  the  varying 
expression  with  which  he  would  repeat  one  ballad 
.after  another. 

Ten  days  could  not  pass  without  an  interven- 
ing Sunday — one  day's  check  upon  their  amuse- 
ments ;  and  yet  the  Sunday  brought  its  own 
pleasures. 

Most  of  the  party  preferred  a  two-miles'  walk, 
through  park  and  wood,  to  church,  to  a  drive  in 
.the  Grahame  family  carriage.  Henry  St.  George 
soon  found  himself  walking  near  Patty,  and  they 
fell  into  quieter  conversation  than  Avas  usual  with 
them.  He  began  to  talk  about  his  London  life, 
and  Patty  had  to  confess  that  she  had  never  been 
to  London. 

"  Never  been  to  London  !"  He  could  not  have 
believed  there  was  a  young  lady  in  England,  in 
these  travelling  days,  who  had  never  been  to  Lon- 
don. From  London,  they  began  to  talk  of  his  own 
home  in  Kent,  the  garden  of  England. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  This  Sunday  walk  recals  Sunday  walks  in 
Kent  to  me,  as  long  ago  as  when  I  was  a  school- 
boy; but  this  one  is  far  more  pleasant,"  he  said, 
laughing;  ''I  remember,  my  sisters  and  I,  we 
used  to  quarrel  all  the  way  to  church,  and  the 
French  governess  alvrays  sided  with  the  girls;  you 
and  I  are  amicable  to-day  for  a  wonder." 

"  I  always  try  to  be  good  and  demure  one 
day  in  the  seven,"  replied  Patty;  "but  tell  me 
about  your  home,  is  it  a  pretty  place  ?" 

*'Very,"  he  said;  "the  park  belongs  to  a 
cousin  of  my  father's,  an  old  man,  who  shows 
an  immoderate  love  for  the  things  of  this  life,  by 
lingering  here  so  long ;  he  is  about  ninety-five. 
We  lived  formerly  in  the  dower  house  outside  the 
park,  now  we  live  in  London." 

"Do  your  sisters  like  living  in  London  ?" 

"Yes,  they  prefer  it." 

"I  should  not :  London  must  be  slow." 

"  That  is  the  last  epithet  I  should  consider 
applicable  to  London,"  he  replied. 

"But  there  can  be  no  boating,  cricketing — 
not  even  croquet;  and  riding  in  Rotten-row,  in 
such  a  crowd,  must  be  worse  than  no  riding." 

"  And  yet   London    is    full    of  amusements 
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wliich  young    ladies    generally   prefer,    to    those 
you  name." 

"I 'should  not  like  it,"  said  Patty,  decidedly. 
^'Do  you  think  I  should  pull  with  your  sisters, 
if  I  knew  them  ?"  she  inquired,  abruptly. 

''  No,  I  don't  think  you  would." 

"  Why  ?" 

''I  will  describe  to  you  my  sisters,  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself:  they  are  both  tall,  dark, 
and  very  handsome ; — are  you  that  ?" 

"You  know  quite  well,"  she  answered  confi- 
dently, "I'm  small,  fair,  and  very  pretty." 

"I  am  the  last  man  to  deny  it,"  he  replied. 
"  They  are  quiet,  I  may  say  languid,  composed, 
well-read,  and  accomplished." 

"I  have  no  acquired  gifts,"  said  Patty;  "all 
I  have  are  natural ;  and  as  to  being  so  very  quiet, 
I  make  a  free  use  of  the  health  and  the  spirits 
heaven  has  given  me." 

"  My  sisters  do  nothing  for  themselves  which 
anyone  else  can  do  for  them.  Is  that  your 
way  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Patty. 

"I  never  heard  either  of  my  sisters  raise  their 
voices  beyond  a  certain  pitch;  they  never  hurry 
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tlieir  movements ;  their  hair  and  their  dress  are 
never  out  of  order;  and,"  he  added,  laughing, 
"their  gowns  always  have  the  proper  sweep  to 
the  back."  This  was  said  in  allusion  to  a  joke 
against  Patty — that  her  gown  never  was  tidy  an 
hour  after  she  came  down  stairs. 

"Your  sisters  may  be  very  good — better  than 
lam,"  said  Patty,  hotly,  "but  I  never  wash  to 
see  them.     I  am  certain  I  should  not  like  them." 

"  I  made  no  comparisons,"  said  Mr.  St.  George, 
amused ;   "I  only  state  facts." 

"  Is  your  mother  like  your  sisters, — should  I 
not  like  her?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  would  like  each  other  when 
you  became  acquainted,"  he  answered  warmly. 
"She  is  stately,  but  neither  cold  nor  artificial; 
and  she  has  composure  and  refinement  without 
being  selfish  or  indifferent." 

"And  your  sisters  are  so  young,  and  yet  have 
no  lark  about  them,"  continued  Patty.  "I  sup- 
pose," she  added,  "they  would  be  horrified  to  let 
such  a  word  as  ^  lark'  pass  their  lips." 

"  They  don't  talk  slang,"  rejoined  her  com- 
panion ;  "  and,  I  must  confess,  I  am  glad  they 
do  not." 
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"  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  inqmred 
Patty,  sharply.  ^'  Why  should  men  keep,  for 
their  exclusive  use,  all  the  hest  and  jolliest  words 
in  the  English  vocabulary  ?  It  is  a  piece  of  self- 
ishness to  which  I,  for  one,  will  never  lend  my- 
self." 

"  Slang  is  associated  in  one's  mind  with  an 
absence  of  restraint :  it  is  the  natural  expression 
of  a  rough  sort  of  life,  with  which  we  wish  our 
sisters  and  wives  to  have  no  connection.  If  wo- 
men adopt  men's  ways,  at  best  they  can  only  be 
a  mild  imitation ;  and  our  ideal  women  are  not 
poor  imitations  of  men — they  are  to  be  something 
far  different." 

^'I  really  think  you  are  giving  me  the  sermon 
before  the  service  commences,"  said  Patt}',  petu- 
lantly. 

"■  You  brought  it  on  yourself,"  he  replied. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes ; 
the  conversation  had  fallen  into  a  strain  not  plea- 
sant to  Patty.     At  last  she  said — 

*'  Though  I  do  maintain  I  can  see  no  harm  in 
slang,  still,  Mr.  St.  George,  I  am  not  content  with 
myself.     I  often  wish  I  was  different." 

''Do  you?"  inquired  her  companion,  who  was 
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rapidly  beginning  to  tliink  that  lier  faults  only 
made  her  more  charming. 

"Yes.  To  begin  with: — I  am  not  half  so 
good  as  Rose.  I  ought  to  educate  myself  in  the 
■\vay  sermons  and  books  tell  one ;  and  I  do  mean 
to  do  so ;  but  it  will  be  such  a  bore,  and  now  I  do 
enjoy  myself;  life  is  such  jolly  fun  !" 

They  had  reached  the  church-door,  so  Patty 
could  not  complete  her  confession. 

Neither  of  the  two  attended  much  to  the 
prayers  in  church. 

Henry  St.  George  lost  himself  in  a  reverie  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  art  and  nature,  and 
ended  by  hoping  that  when  he  did  marry — not 
that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  such  an  act  at  the 
present  moment — he  might  find  a  frank  true 
nature,  one  whom  he  could  form  and  mould  as 
he  could  wish, — one,  in  fact,  like  the  young  girl 
kneeling  near  him, — "  a  diamond  that  I  can  polish 
and  cut  as  I  choose,  not  a  diamond  pared  and 
polished  until  the  stone  is  almost  polished  away." 

And  Patty,  kneeling  near  him,  was  resolving 
that  she  would  be  good,  have  more  self-control; 
and,  after  all,  if  so  many  peoi3le  objected  to  it,  she 
would  give  up  talking  slang  and  trying  to  be  fast. 
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"  I  vrill  talk  no  more  about  swells,  larks,  not  call 
money  'tin,'  a  shilling  a  'bob,'  a  joke  a  'jolty 
sell ;'  not  say  I  am  set  upon,  or  I  am  up  a  tree. 
And  may  I  not  even  call  a  fellow  a  '  muff,'  a  '  slow 
coach,'  or  a  'brick,'  as  he  may  deserve?"  And 
Patty  sighed  deeply,  to  think  that  of  her  own  free- 
will she  was  renouncing  all  those  most  expressive 
words  in  the  English  language. 

The  twelfth  of  August  dawned  bright  and 
beautiful,  as  every  other  morning  had  been,  the 
last  month.  The  ladies  came  down  to  the  gentle- 
men's early  breakfast,  and  Patt}^  fastened  a  sprig 
of  geranium  into  St.  George's  shooting-cap,  wish- 
ing him  good  sport,  before  they  started. 

The  day  was  dull  at  Cranbourne;  there  was 
no  fun  in  playing  croquet  when  their  adversaries 
were  absent. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  grouse-shoot- 
ing afforded  St.  George  no  pleasure.  His  friends 
rallied  him  on  his  dulness,  and  he  was  wishing 
himself  at  Cranbourne. 

The  truth  was,  that  at  Cranbourne  there  was 
an  attraction,  which  increased  in  strength  day  by 
day ;  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  resist,  the  more 
he  felt  himself  drawn  towards  Patty  Mitford. 
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She  was  beautiful,  natural,  artless ;  every  word 
she  uttered  v\as  worth  hearing ;  the  slang  words 
he  objected  to  in  others  were  bewitching  when 
the}'  fell  from  her  lips ;  in  fact,  he  was  desperately 
in  love,  and  all  arguments  of  his  calmer  reason 
were  unheeded. 

Life,  without  Patty  Mitford  by  his  side,  would 
be  life  not  worth  living.  He  must  tell  it  to  her, 
and  the  future — the  future  might  take  care  of 
itself;  his  passionate  fancy  could  brook  no  oppo- 
sition, could  listen  to  no  reason. 

The  Saturday  following  was  a  blank  day,  the 
gentlemen  were  not  shooting.  After  luncheon, 
the  whole  party  agreed  to  walk,  by  the  sea-shore, 
to  a  small  town  about  a  mile  distant.  Mabel 
Grahame  wanted  some  crochet  cotton,  Avhich  was 
quite  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  some 
work  in  which  she  was  engaged.  They  sauntered 
on  idly,  joking  and  laughing  together,  one  throw- 
ing stones  into  the  sea,  another  drawing  castles 
on  the  sand,  or  taking  a  shot  with  a  stone  at  some 
sea-gull  passing  by,  with  a  lazy  sense  of  enjoj^ment. 

Patty  had  discovered  some  sea-weed,  which 
she  insisted  was  peculiar  to  this  coast,  and  had 
rarely  been  seen  before. 
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Mr.  Fernham  pretended  to  be  of  her  opinion, 
and  said  lie  knew  it  as  a  rare  specimen,  ''it  was 
a  LijcopodUnn  mantlmum  fellx.'"  But  here  Eose 
interposed,  and  said  she  knew  Mr.  Fernham  was 
taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  Lycopodiums 
were  not  seaweeds.  Mr.  St.  George  joined  in  the 
laugh,  and  persisted  in  offering  bits  of  kelp  and 
seaweed  to  Patty,  inquiring  if  they  were  not  also 
some  rare,  unknown  specimen.  Patt}-  laughed, 
and  replied  that  she  was  sorry  her  ignorance  was 
as  great  as  that  of  her  companions,  and  glad  that 
her  discernment  was  greater. 

Before  they  reached  the  little  town,  they  paused 
for  a  few  moments  to  admire  the  distant  coast, 
which  a  receding  rock  opened  to  their  view.  Whilst 
they  were  so  doing,  Henry  St.  George  came  gently 
behind  Patty,  and  fastened  on  to  the  end  of  her 
hat  two  long  strips  of  green  seaweed,  which  hung 
down  her  jacket,  below  her  waist.  They  continued 
their  walk.  For  some  time  none  of  her  com- 
I)anions  noticed  her  novel  decorations.  When 
they  did  so,  an  imploring  glance  from  Mr.  St. 
George  prevented  their  betraying  him. 

Mabel  entered  the  one  shop  Holmgate  could 
boast ;  the  shop  which  soLl  bacon  and  Berlin  wool, 
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tallow -dips  and  cheese,  sweeping  -  brushes  and 
cotton  gowns ;  sold,  in  fact,  everything  except 
the  one  article  the  purchaser  required,  after  the 
manner  of  shops  in  country  towns.  She  found 
that  it  did  not  sell  crochet-cotton ;  so  their  walk 
had  been  fruitless,  and  they  began  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

Not  fruitless  so  far  as  fun  was  concerned,  for 
Patty's  long  streamers  afforded  great  amusement. 
Unconscious  Patty  had  stood  at  the  carriage  of 
the  member's  wife,  making  conversation,  whilst 
Mabel  was  shopping;  had  walked  down  High- 
street,  wondering  why  the  people  turned  to  stare 
at  her  as  she  passed. 

*'  Look  behind  you  !"  cried  out  two  lads  more 
forward  than  their  companions,  as  they  came  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  "  look  behind  you, 
miss  !"  Patty  turned  her  head,  and  of  course 
saw  nothing. 

*'  I  really  cannot  stand  this  any  longer,"  said 
Eose,  who  had  joined  Mr.  St.  George;  "it  is  a 
great  shame  of  us  all !" 

"AVhat  do  those  little  urchins  mean?"  in- 
quired Patty. 

Mr.  Fernham  took  hold  of  her  long  seaweed 
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streamers.  Putty  mistook  his  meaning,  and, 
shaking  her  head,  exclaimed,  "No,  no;  you  shall 
not  fasten  those  on  to  me  !  Where  have  you  hid 
them  all  this  time  ?" 

"  On  you,"  exclaimed  Kose,  laughing. 

"  On  me  !  Impossible  !  I  have  not  been 
through  Holmgate,  talking  to  Mrs.  Grey,  with 
those  absurd  things  hanging  about  me  ?" 

"You  have  indeed,"  said  Rose,  through  her 
laughter. 

"  0,  Rose,  it  Avas  too  much  of  a  joke ;  how 
could  you  do  it?" 

"It  was  not  me!"  exclaimed  Rose.  "Not 
me !"  said  Mabel  and  Mr.  Fernham  in  one  breath; 
whilst  all  eyes  turned  on  Henry  St.  George. 

"Surely  it  was  not  you?"  said  Patty,  quite 
slowly. 

"Yes,  it  was,"  interposed  Rose;  "Mr.  St. 
George  did  it  before  we  went  into  the  town ;  that 
has  been  our  joke.  I  am  nearly  dead  from  sup- 
pressed laughter." 

Patty  took  no  notice  of  Rose's  remark,  but 
looking  full  at  Henry  St.  George,  she  said,  very 
measuredly,  "I  am  surprised;  I  had  thought  dif- 
ferently of  you." 
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Her  colour  was  lieiglitened ;  slie  showed  lier 
anger  in  no  other  way,  and  w^alked  on  rapidly. 

The  whole  party  felt  guilty;  for  Patty  was 
seriously  displeased.  She  prided  herself  on  the 
way  she  could  take  a  joke ;  and  had  it  heen  Mr. 
Fernham  who  had  thus  decorated  her  hat,  she 
would  prohahly  only  have  laughed,  and  ended  the 
suhject  by  saying,  "  What  a  shame  !  see  if  I  don't 
pay  you  out !"  Mr.  St.  George  was  already  dif- 
ferent in  her  eyes  to  anyone  else — she  had  not 
said  so  to  herself ;  but  she  did,  in  fact,  think  little 
less  of  him  than  he  thought  of  her. 

With  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  growing  love, 
she  thought,  as  she  walked  apart,  ''Had  he  liked 
me,  as  I  fancied  he  did  from  his  manner,  he  would 
have  respected  me ;  and  had  he  respected  me,  he 
could  never  have  suffered  me  to  look  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  so  many  ]oeople,  much  less  have  made 
me  so  himself." 

She  felt  very  injured,  and  could  hardly  re- 
strain the  rising  tears;  but  she  heard  his  steps 
approaching,  and  swallowed  the  tears  she  would 
not  for  worlds  have  had  him  discern. 

St,  George  came  up  to  her,  to  make  his  peace. 
He  had  fastened  the  seaweed  on  to  her  as  an  idle 
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joke,  but  when  lie  found  how  seriously  slie  was 
annoyed,  he  wished  the  seaweed  had  been  in  its 
proper  place,  waving  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
before  it  had  tempted  him  to  offend  his  lady- 
love. 

"Miss  Mitford,"  he  said,  deprecatingly,  "I 
trust  you  are  not  offended ;  it  was  the  merest 
joke." 

"  0  no  ;  I  am  not  offended,"  said  Patty,  with 
assumed  dignity. 

"Our  joking  about  Lycopodiums  led  me  on," 
he  said.  "I  am  so  sorry;  I  would  not  have 
done  it  on  any  account,  had  I  thought  you  would 
mind." 

Patty  made  no  reply.  They  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Miss  Mitford,  do  speak!  tell  me  you  are 
not  vexed,"  said  Mr.  St.  George.  "If  you  are 
not  angry,  say  we  are  friends,  just  as  we  were 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"  No  ;  we  are  not  friends  as  we  were  half 
an  hour  ago,"  said  Patty,  turning  round  fiercely  ; 
"and  never  shall  be  again!  I  am  not  angry;  I 
only  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  I  thought  you 
were  a  very  different  man  from  ^^•hat  I  find  you : 
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I  slionld  never  have  cared  had  Mr.  Fernham 
■chosen  to  do  it ;  but  I  judged  you  differently.  I 
thought,  too,  that  you  liked  me  :  you  could  not 
like  me  unless  you  respected  me ;  and  had  you 
had  any  respect  for  me,  you  could  not  have 
made  me  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  so  many.  0 
no !  I  am  not  angry,"  she  continued  rapidly, 
with  flashing  eyes ;  "I  only  see  that  I  have 
been  quite  mistaken.  It  does  not  signify  in 
the  least." 

"  Miss  Mitford  !"  exclaimed  Henry  St.  George, 
quite  aghast  at  such  a  flow  of  words,  "you  have 
indeed  misunderstood  me.  I  had  no  notion  you 
would  have  been  offended,  or  I  assure  you  I  would 
never  have  done  it.  Don't  say  that  3'ou  are  mis- 
taken :  you  are  not ;  you  know  the  truth — you 
must  know  it !" 

"What  truth?"  interrupted  Patty.  "This 
truth,  I  suppose;  that  it  is  only  my  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  makes  me  resent 
what  you  have  done ;  it  is  the  way  of  all  men  in 
society,  to  be  attentive  to  a  girl  one  moment,  and 
the  very  next  to  turn  round  and  ridicule  her  to 
the  first  person  they  happen  to  meet.  Had  I 
known  more  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  I  should 
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have  expected  notliing  else.     That  is  what  you 
mean,"  said  Patty,  "is  it  not?" 

''Miss  Mitford!"  said  Henry  St.  George,  re- 
proachfully. But  Patty  was  too  angry  to  hear 
reason. 

She  was  unsophisticated  in  mind  as  in  man- 
ners ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  she  Vv^as  warm 
in  temper.  Her  thunderstorms  were  short  in  du- 
ration, and  were  usually  succeeded  by  the  brighter 
sunshine. 

Patty  seemed  to  be  walking  down  her  anger, 
for  she  did  not  speak  again ;  but  it  was  with  no 
measured  step  that  she  paced  along  the  shore, 
kicking  the  little  stones  in  front  of  her,  until  they 
had  passed  the  turn  which  led  into  Cranbourne 
grounds. 

Henry  St.  George  followed :  during  the  whole 
time  he  had  been  addressing  her  mentally.  He 
could  not  endure  to  see  her  so  angry ;  and  yet  he 
thought  it  was  not  a  bad  sign  for  him.  Anyhow, 
then  and  there  he  must  tell  her  the  truth,  and 
gain  permission  some  day  to  call  her  his  wife. 
If  she  was  impetuous,  surely  he  was  impetuous 
too. 

"  We  have  walked  beyond  the  turn,"  exclaimed 
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Patty,  abruptly;  she  wheeled  round.  Certainly 
her  movements  lacked  that  repose  which,  his  sis- 
ters would  say,  was  the  great  characteristic  of  a 
lady. 

"  Stop,  Miss  Mitford  !"  said  Henry  St.  George, 
'■'  you  must  not  go  in  until  I  have  spoken.  You 
have  been  hard  upon  me ;  your  own  true  instincts 
tell  you  that  no  man  does  other  than  honour  the 
lady  he  loves.  You  are  not  unconscious — 3'ou 
cannot  be — of  the  way  in  which  I  love  you ;  how 
dear  everything  belonging  to  you  is  to  me.  I 
would  have  cut  oflf  my  right  hand  sooner  than 
have  made  you  angry,  had  I  imagined  you  would 
have  cared  about  it  so  much.  Instead  of  saying 
we  are  never  to  be  friends  again,  say — 0  Patty, 
you  must  say — that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
you  will  love  me,  far  more  than  you  think  you 
can  now,  in  return  for  the  way  in  which  I  will 
try  to  win  that  precious  love  !" 

No  girl  ever  was  more  taken  by  surprise  than 
was  Patty,  that  eventful  seventeenth  of  August. 

She  had  no  answer  ready. 

St.  George  took  her  hand.  "  0  Patty !  my 
true,  first,  deep  love  !  I  never  knew  half  the 
value  of  life  until  I  met  you ;  and  now,  I  could 
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not  bear  it,  without  the  thought  —  the, hope  of 
jou — as  my  guiding  star!  Whisper  the  one 
word,  and  all  my  life,  all  its  strength,  all  its  love, 
shall  be  spent  to  make  you  happy  !" 

Patty's  anger  was  gone.  If  he  loved  her,  she 
could  forgive  him  everything. 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  beach ;  and, 
with  no  other  witnesses  than  the  ever-changing, 
never-ceasing  roll  of  the  waves — that  common 
emblem  of  life — and  the  hard  iron-gray  stone  of 
the  over-hanging  rock,  as  an  emblem  of  the  iron 
rule  of  Fate — the  two  young  lovers  exchanged 
their  vows  of  eternal  love,  and  faith,  and  trust. 

At  the  close  of  an  hour,  hallowed  to  them  by 
mutual  vows  and  promises,  they  rose  to  return  to 
the  house.  Patty  whispered  to  him,  "  How  can 
you  wish  to  have  such  a  Tartar  as  I  am  for  a 
wife  !"     And  he  answered  fondly — 

"  I  don't  know  which  I  prefer,  Patty  angry, 
or  Patty  merry." 

''0,  so  this  is  the  end  of  the  thunderstorm, 
is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Fernham,  avIio  had  watched 
them  walk  up  the  cliff  together,  and  addressed 
them,  as  Patty  was  making  her  escape,  smiling 
and  blushing,  into  the  house. 

VOL.  ir.  K 
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The  ^ays  were  not  long  enough  for  Henry  St. 
George  and  Patty  to  be  happy ;  the  nights  too 
short  for  the  dreams  of  happiness  they  were  to 
find  on  the  morrow. 

''How  will  St.  George  senior  like  his  fa- 
vourite son  to  marry  a  clergyman's  daughter 
without  fortune?"  inquired  Mr.  Grahame  of  his 
wife. 

''St.  George  must  know  best,"  she  returned; 
"he  is  confident:  surely  he  would  never  have 
engaged  himself  unless  he  knew  how  she  would 
be  welcomed  ?" 

"  0,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  "  St. 
George  always  was  an  impulsive  fellow;  he  has 
fallen  in  love  at  first  sight ;  he  thinks  it  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  :  love  is  blind,  hope  fallacious, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"It  would  be  a  selfish  proceeding  on  his 
part,"  returned  Mrs.  Grahame;  "but  I  like  him 
too  well  to  think  such  a  thing  possible.  They 
may  perhaps  have  sufficient  of  love's  difficulties  to 
enhance  its  victories;  but  it  must  end  right  at 
last." 

Henry  St.  George's  father,  his  mother,  and 
this  two  sisters  were  recruiting  their  health,  afer 
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a  London  season,  at  the  waters  of  Carlsbad;  so 
that  a  week  or  more  must  elapse  before  an  ans- 
wer to  his  letter  could  be  obtained. 

He  wrote  his  mother  a  glowing  description  of 
the  beautiful,  frank,  ingenuous  bride  he  had  chosen 
for  himself:  *'  She  would  be  a  youngest  daughter 
to  his  mother;  whom  he  begged,  if  needful,  to 
smooth  matters  for  him  with  his  father." 

To  his  father  he  wrote,  ''that  he  had  met  and 
won  the  woman  who,  of  all  women  in  England, 
was  the  one  most  suited  to  him ;  he  only  awaited 
his  father's  sanction  to  be  quite  happy." 

Like  themselves,  she  was  of  gentle  blood  ;  sho 
belonged  to  the  Mitfords  of  Mitford — as  he  knew, 
one  of  the  oldest  gentry  names  England  could 
boast.  He  did  not  suppose  she  had  much  for- 
tune; but  they  were  content  to  wait  until  his 
father  could  give  them  a  sufficient  allowance ;  and 
when  his  fathei-  saw  Patty,  which  he  trusted 
would  soon  be  the  case,  he  would  think,  as  his 
son  did,  that  she  was  a  fortune  in  herself. 

Henry  St.  George  would  not  have  been  very 
gratified  had  he  been  at  Carlsbad,  and  heard  the 
manner  in  which  his  communications  were  wel- 
comed. 
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The  letters  once  despatclied,  lie  troubled  him- 
self no  more  about  the  future  ;  the  present,  the 
golden  present,  was  Avhat  he  lived  for.  The  words 
which  fell  from  Patty's  lips,  the  bright  glances 
which  came  from  Pattj^'s  eyes,  were  the  food  his 
soul  required. 

They  had  one  fortnight  of  unchequered  joy, 
before  the  Treasury  summoned  St.  George  to  his 
l)ost.  Public  affairs  wait  neither  for  time,  tide, 
love,  nor  for  those  foreign  letters,  which  did  not 
arrive. 

The  moonlight  walks ;  the  games  of  croquet 
— unlike  what  croquet  games  ever  would  be  to 
either  of  them  again ;  those  l!ours  seated  on  the 
cliff,  where,  surrounded  by  a  merry  party,  they 
had  still  felt  alone  with  each  other,  because  they 
held  the  key  to  each  other's  heart ;  those  hundred 
small  joys  were  at  an  end.  The  hour  of  parting 
was  at  hand. 

Patty  felt  no  fears  in  looking  forward  to  the 
parting.  Mistrust,  jealousy,  doubt — those  failings 
of  small  natures — were  not  her  failings.  Perhaps, 
too,  she  did  not  know  life :  did  not  know  herself, 
and  did  not  know  the  depth  of  human  changeable - 
ness  :  and  therefore  she  felt  no  fear. 
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The  evening  before  he  left  they  went  together 
to  the  cave  where  he  had  first  told  her  of  his  love. 

He  was  gloomy;  he  trembled  at  leaving  his 
new-found  treasure;  his  mind  pictured  a  thou- 
sand dangers  which  might  arise.  He  made  her 
repeat  to  him,  again  and  again,  that  she  loved 
him;  that  she  would  be  constant  through  trial, 
through  absence,  through  whatever  might  come 
upon  them. 

"  Constant !"  she  said ;  "  Henry,  do  you  sup- 
pose there  is  another  Henry  St.  George  for  Patty 
Mitford  in  the  whole  world?  How  can  I  help 
waiting? — if  I  love  you,  I  cannot  avoid  waiting. 
Hope  and  castle-building  are  pleasant  companions  ; 
they  will  occupy  me  until  you  come  to  Grange- 
ham." 

"  But,  Patty,  if  I  am  prevented  coming  to 
Grangeham,  will  you  still  not  doubt  me  ?" 

"  I  shall  never  doubt  you,"  she  answered, 
'^ until  you  give  me  too  good  reason;  and  that 
I  feel  you  will  never  do." 

There  were  more  promises  of  eternal  con- 
stancy; more  whispers  to  which  the  sea  alone 
bore  witness ;  and  then  they  parted. 

A  few  happy  tears  glistened  in  Patty's  eyes 
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as  the  carriage  drove  from  the  door;  but  what 
pain  was  there  in  parting,  when  the  meeting 
would  come  again  so  soon  ?  She  belonged  to 
him  ;  he  was  hers :  there  was  joy  enough  in  that 
thought  to  support  her  through  a  worse  parting ; 
and  Patty  went  on  to  the  lawn  and  enjoyed  a 
game  of  croquet,  bearing  with  great  equanimity 
the  chaff  of  her  companions. 

Care  was  heavy  at  the  heart  of  St.  George 
as  he  drove  away ;  he  left  his  treasure,  the 
very  light  of  his  eyes  behind  him.  Perchance 
he  feared  himself;  feared  the  influence  of  the 
world,  to  which  he  was  returning :  but  he  said, 
with  clenched  hands,  **  Nothing  shall  part  us  \ 
She  shall  be  mine — mine  through  life.  Death 
alone  shall  sever  us!" 


PAET  II. 

Three  years  had  elapsed.  Was  it  weal  or 
woe  they  had  brought  to  Patty?  It  might  be 
weal ;  that  was  yet  to  be  proved  :  but  if  it  were 
weal,  the  good  kernel  had  been  covered  by  a  hard 
and  nauseous  shell. 

Patty  was  not  at  Cranbourne.     She  was  stand- 
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ing  in  tlie  morning-room  of  a  pretty  rectory  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties.  The  room  had  an 
untidy,  neglected  appearance ;  there  were  traces 
of  womanly  occupation  about;  but  everything 
was  littered  and  undusted,  as  if  for  days  no  house- 
maid had  entered  there. 

There  were  changes  in  Patty's  appearance. 
Her  countenance  told  that  the  three  years  which 
had  passed  over  her  head  had  not  been  unevent- 
ful years  to  her  :  they  had  left  their  indelible 
traces  on  her  face.  The  budding  beauty  of 
eighteen  had  developed  into  a  decidedly  hand- 
some woman.  The  wilful,  playful  defiance  about 
her  had  grown  into  womanl}'  determination ; 
there  was  an  in'describable  look  come  over  her 
face,  which  told  that  the  character  which  her 
lover  had  been  so  anxious  to  form  and  mould 
as  he  thought  fit,  Avas  forming,  was  moulding 
— for  good  or  ill  as  it  might  be,  whether  or  no 
he  had  l)een  the  moulder. 

Her  dress  was  quiet,  but  scrupulously  neat. 
There  was  far  more  softness  in  those  blue  eyes, 
fixed  so  earnestly  on  her  companion,  and  draw- 
ing in  eagerly  each  word  that  he  uttered,  than 
she  had  ever  shown  in  days  of  yore. 
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Her  companion  was  the  country  surgeon ; 
lie  had  for  weeks  been  a  constant  visitor  at 
Grangeham  Eectory;  for  Patty's  father  was  an 
aged  man,  and  the  ilhiess  from  which  he  would 
never  recover  had  summoned  him  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  great  call  which  must  shortly  fol- 
low. It  is  said  that,  in  a  family,  marriages 
always  run  in  triplets,  and  that  misfortunes 
never  come  singly;  and  so  it  had  proved  at 
Grangeham.  That  morning,  whilst  their  anxiety 
had  been  at  its  height  on  Mr.  Mitford's  account, 
Mrs.  Mitford,  an  English  matron,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  ^^ounger  than  her  husband  by 
many  years,  whose  description  might  fairly  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  she  was  fat,  fair,  and 
forty,  had  slipped,  with  a  teacup  in  her  hand, 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  ;  bump, 
bump,  bump  she  descended,  with  a  noise  resound- 
ing through  the  house  like  so  many  claps  of 
distant  thunder,  till  she  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  lay  there  insensible.  When  she  was 
raised  up  and  conveyed  to  bed,  the  doctor,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  pronounced  that  her 
shoulder  was  dislocated  and  her  arm  broken. 

The  doctor  was  a  family  friend,  the  safe  re- 
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ceptacle  of  the  family  solTO^YS  and  family  secrets 
of  all  the  houses  within  a  circuit  of  several  miles. 
He  had  introduced  Patty  into  the  world,  and 
had  watched  with  fatherly  interest  the  twenty-one 
years'  progress  she  had  made  in  her  journey. 
In  the  days  when  Patty  Mitford  was  the  tomboy 
of  the  country ;  when  her  mother  sighed  over  her 
utter  disregard  of  female  accomplishments  ;  when 
the  strict  governesses  fought  shy  of  her  society 
for  their  well-trained  pupils ;  and  later  on,  when 
Patty  certainly  did  affect  to  be  fast,  indulged  in 
slang,  and  chose  her  companions  from  the  cricket- 
ground  sooner  than  the  ladies'  drawing-room, — 
the  old  doctor  shook  his  head  at  the  blame  she 
incurred,  and  said,  ''Ah,  well!  there's  stuff  in 
her  ;  wait  and  see." 

And  assuredly,  though  the  doctor  was  a  good 
man  and  a  safe  man,  could  he  have  had  under 
his  hands,  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  those  who  had 
brought  the  cloud  over  Patty's  face,  and  subdued 
her  ways,  they  would  have  received  no  gentle 
treatment  from  him — they  would  have  suffered, 
even  though  they  had  not  died. 

''  Will  the  resetting  cause  my  mother  great 
pain  '?"  inquired  Patty  anxiously  of  the  doctor. 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  no  doubt  it  is  very  painful ; 
short  and  severe ;  it  will  soon  be  over." 

"Mother  can  bear  pain  so  badly!"  said 
Patty. 

"Broken  bones  must  be  set,"  he  replied* 
"  Do  3-0U  run  up  to  the  hall,"  he  said  coax- 
ingiy;  "your  father  wants  some  grapes:  you  have 
provided  everything  I  need;  I  will  have  in  the 
coachman  and  the  gardener  to  hold  your  mother, 
and  before  you  return  it  will  be  all  done." 

Patty  shook  her  head. 

"Impossible,"  she  answered;  "I  must  be 
near  my  mother,  not  leave  her  alone  to  your  ten- 
der mercies  :  I  will  hold  her  head." 

"You're  a  plucky  little  thing,"  he  said,  with 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  friend,  "but  you  have 
not  nerve  enough  for  that.  At  the  moment  she 
screams  most,  and  is  in  the  greatest  pain,  your 
hold  must  be  most  firm;  you  will  be  getting 
soft-hearted,  and  it  will  all  have  to  be  done  over 
again." 

"I  can  trust  myself,"  said  Patty  firmly;  "  let 
us  go  to  it  at  once." 

The  coachman  was  at  hand;  the  gardener 
could  not  be  found. 
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"Very  unfortunate!"  grumbled  the  doctor; 
*'  every  moment  is  of  consequence." 

*'I  am  afraid  lie  is  gone  to  the  market-town, 
and  will  not  return  for  an  hour,"  remarked  Patty. 

"  We  are  in  no  state  for  spiritual  consola- 
tion here!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as  the  curate  of 
Grangeham  was  announced ;'  "  our  temporal  per- 
j)lexities  are  too  great,  and  must  be  attended  to 
first." 

"  From  what  I  have  just  heard,  Mrs.  Mitford 
must  be  much  hurt,"  said  the  young  clergyman, 
turning  to  Miss  Mitford. 

*'  Give  us  a  practical  illustration  of  the  merits 
of  muscular  Christianity,"  interrupted  the  doctor  ; 
*'  Mrs.  Mitford's  shoulder  must  be  put  in,  and 
the  arm  must  be  set  at  once ;  I  must  have  an- 
other man  to  hold  her ;  will  you  do  it  ?" 

*'Ihave  never  seen  a  bone  set,"  he  replied; 
*'  can  you  get  no  one  else  ?" 

**  You're  strong  enough,"  said  the  doctor,  "if 
you  have  the  nerve  ;  but  come  along — you  must ; 
Miss  Mitford  will  set  you  the  example." 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use." 

They  had  a  dreadful  scene  in  the  sick-room. 

Mrs.  Mitford  was  one    of  those    soft,   pliant 
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natures  who  have  no  courage,  no  power  of  en- 
durance in  them;  it  was  a  marvel  how  she  had 
ever  passed  through  the  common  aihnents  of 
life ;  it  was  not  from  her  that  Patty  Mitford  had 
inherited  her  nature.  At  the  sight  of  the  coach- 
man and  the  doctor,  violent  fear  took  possession 
of  her.  Patty's  reassuring  voice  had  no  influence 
upon  her ;  and  it  was  only  hy  hrute  force  that  the 
painful  operation  could  be  performed. 

Patty  did  her  part  bravely;  but,  as  scream 
upon  scream  issued  from  her  mother,  and  her 
whole  strength  was  employed  to  keep  her  mother's 
head  quiet,  every  particle  of  colour  fled  from  her 
face,  and  the  blood  triclded  down  from  the  lip, 
which  she  had  bitten  in  the  efl'ort  she  made  to 
control  herself. 

The  double  setting  was  over.  The  invalid 
lay  exhausted  by  her  own  screams.  The  doctor 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
muttered  to  himself : 

^'  It  would  have  been  an  easier  job  to  have 
set  the  bones  of  half  a  dozen  men  !" 

The  clergyman  followed  Patty  downstairs,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  cold  water  for  her.  She 
looked  very  white  as  he  said : 
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*'  You  have  a  great  deal  of  nerve  :  few  daugli- 
ters  could  have  endured  to  assist  at  such  suffering 
as  you  have  witnessed  to-day." 

''  I  could  not  have  done  it  for  any  one  except 
my  mother,"  ansAvered  Patty. 

A  few  more  words  passed ;  for  this  was  Patty 
•and  the  clergyman's  first  meeting.  He  was  the 
new  curate  just  arrived  to  take  the  sole  charge. 
The  doctor  came  downstairs ;  and  clergyman  and 
doctor  left  the  house  together. 

*'  Miss  Mitford  is  very  brave  for  so  young  a 
girl,"  remarked  the  clergyman.  "  I  was  watching 
her  countenance  in  the  sick-room.'' 

"  She  is  a  stunning  girl !"  replied  the  doctor, 
in  a  tone  which  challenged  no  denial. 

Patty  leant  against  the  table ;  the  autumn  sun 
•was  pouring  its  evening  rays  into  the  room. 

*at  is  the  17th  of  August,"  she  thought  to 
herself  wearily.  "  I  would  like  just  one  half-hour 
to  myself  for  thought." 

^'Please,  ma'am,  master's  bell  has  rung  three 
times ;  but  as  you  were  with  the  missus,  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  you  before." 

"  I  will  come  this  minute,"  answered  Patty  ; 
and   she   hastened    to   another    sick-room  —  the 
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sick-room  of  lier  father,  wliicli  was  lier  habitual 
abode. 

"  How  long  you  have  been  away !"  said  her 
father  complainingiy. 

"Yes,  dear  papa;  I  had  to  be  with  mother; 
she  is  hurt  by  a  fall.     Have  3'ou  wanted  me  ?" 

*'It  is  hot,  and  I  am  so  weary,"  said  the  in- 
valid fretfully,  throwing  his  hands  about. 

Patty  offered  him  some  cooling  l^everage  to 
drink,  straightened  the  sheets,  smoothed  his 
tumbled  pillows,  and  then  kissing  his  forehead, 
she  said  : 

"  Now,  what  shall  I  read  ?" 

"  God  bless  you,  darling !"  he  murmured. 
The  fact  was,  he  could  not  bear  her  out  of  his 
sight,  and  he  had  required  nothing  but  her  pre- 
sence. "  Don't  read,"  he  said  ;  "  repeat  some- 
thing to  me." 

''I  only  know  one  kind  of  poetry,"  she  ans- 
wered ;  but  she  sat  down,  held  his  hand  in  hers, 
and  began  repeating,  in  a  low  voice,  one  simple 
Scotch  song  after  another ;  she  varied  them  with 
scraps  from  Tennyson's  IdijU.  The  old  man  was 
soothed  at  once :  after  she  had  been  repeating  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  cried : 
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*'My  dear  cliilcl,  I  tliiuk  a  psalm  or  liymu 
would  be  more  suited  to  me,  lying  on  a  death- 
bed, than  those  bits  that  you  like  to  say ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  your  voice  is  sweeter  when 
you  say  what  you  like  yourself  than  when  you  say 
what  I  choose." 

*' You  see,"  said  Patty  merrily,  "I  neglected 
my  education  in  all  good  things,  so  I  don't  know 
the  things  that  you  like ;  but  it  does  not  signify ; 
I  know  you  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  voice,  not 
to  the  sense  of  the  words." 

She  went  on  again,  for  she  wanted  him  to 
fall  asleep,  which  he  soon  did  ;  then  Patty  rose 
quietly,  and  left  the  room. 

''  Call  me,  if  my  father  should  wake,"  she  said 
to  the  maid  outside  the  door;  *'  I  am  going  into 
the  garden  for  a  short  time." 

^'Please,  ma'am,  Mary  Jackson  has  been  here; 
she  wanted  to  see  the  missus,  but  I  told  her  she 
could  not ;  so  she  left  a  bottle,  and  wanted  to  beg 
for  some  port-wine ;  missus  had  promised  it  to 
her,"  she  said.  "  She  wanted  to  know,  as  missus 
could  not,  if  you  would  walk  up  there  this  even- 
ing, after  eight  o'clock." 

*'  To  think  of  anyone,  hating  work  as  I  do," 
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said  Patty  to  herself,  ''having  so  much  forced 
upon  them  !  Leave  me  the  bottle,  Mary ;  I  will 
fill  it,  and  take  it  to  the  Jacksons  myself." 

And, then  she  tied  on  her  hat,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  garden.  She  stooped  down  at  the 
geranium-bed,  and  picked  a  sprig  of  the  scarlet 
flower  and  fastened  it  into  her  band,  whilst  she 
muttered  angrily, 

"  How  can  I  be  such  a  fool !  But  it  is  the 
17th  of  August,  and  I  don't  feel  like  myself  to- 
day." 

She  went  to  a  shady  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  where  she  could  hear  and  yet  not  be  seen, 
and  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter,  which  was 
crumpled,  crushed,  and  bore  signs  of  having  been 
often  read.  She  read  it  again  and  again,  and  all 
she  said  was, 

"How  could  he?  how  could  he?  he  did  love 
me  once  ! — I  know  he  did  !" 

And  what  was  it  that  had  made  this  great 
change  in  Patty's  life  ?  Her  love  was  not  dead. 
She  did  not  sorrow  with  the  calm  and  softening 
sorrow  that  those  feel  who  have  been  divided  by 
death  from  those  they  love.  He  had  not  been 
false  to  her,  won  her  love  when  he  already  loved 
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another  ?  No ;  lie  had  only  been  the  weak  pup- 
pet of  untoward  circumstances.  And  all  those 
men  and  women  who  can  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  can  say  that  they  chose  love, 
the  true  union  of  heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul — 
that  one  undivided  love  which  is  typified  by  the 
love  of  the  Church  to  her  Head — without  being 
influenced  unduly  by  connections,  money,  and 
position,  may  step  forward  and  throw  the  stones 
at  Henry  St.  George  which  Patty  at  one  time 
felt  that  she  could  have  thrown  at  him  in  her 
anger  and  scorn. 

But  she  was  in  far  softer  mood  that  night. 
When  Patty  had  returned  to  her  own  home,  after 
parting  from  Mr.  St.  George  at  Cranbourne,  for 
some  time  all  had  been  bright  and  smiling.  Her 
parents  were  pleased  at  her  engagement ;  she 
enjoyed  the  congratulations  and  importance  of 
a  fiancee.  But  the  pleasure  beyond  all  other 
pleasures  was  the  daily  letter,  in  which  Henry 
lamented  his  separation,  spoke  of  their  future 
together,  and  filled  sheets  with  sweet  nothings, 
which  were  delightful  to  her,  but  would  not  bear 
the  criticisms  of  a  third  person.  Her  letters  came 
daily,  and  she  only  replied  to  them  when  she  felt 
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inclined.  After  some  delay,  St.  George's  father 
Avrote  from  Carlsbad :  "It  did  not  interest  liim  to 
liear  about  his  son's  foolish  love-affairs ;  he  might 
fall  in  love,  and  out  again,  as  often  as  he  chose. 
As  to  an  engagement,  the  idea,  at  his  age,  was 
absurd  ;  and  a  marriage,  with  his  prospects,  would 
be  ridiculous.  He  did  not  care  to  hear  anything 
more  about  it  at  present,  as  he  had  gone  to  Carls- 
bad for  peace,  and  not  to  be  pursued  by  home 
worries ;  in  that  case  he  might  as  well  have  re- 
mained at  home.  He  trusted  that  his  son  would 
have  forgotten  this  foolish  affair  ere  he  returned 
home  ;  but  if  he  had  not,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  talk  of  it  then." 

St.  George  did  not  mention  this  letter  to 
Patty.  .  He  spent  his  Sundays  constantly  at 
Grangeham,  and  they  enjoyed  their  fool's  paradise. 
Patty  felt  that  if  she  had  engaged  herself  to  him, 
■\nthout  really  knowing  much  of  him,  she  was  now 
giving  her  heart  to  him  daily  more  and  more. 

When  he  departed  by  the  Sunday  evening 
train,  and  she  opened  the  locket  he  had  given  her 
with  his  likeness  in  it,  to  have  another  look  at  the 
image,  the  original  having  left  her,  she  gave  it 
a  sort  of  internal  hug,  and  said,   *'  He  is  such 
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a  jolly  brick !  he  is  first-rate  !"  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  the  young -ladyism  of  saying, 
"  He  is  so  nice,  or  he  is  such  a  darling,"  though 
she  knew  that  he  would  have  preferred  it. 

Mr.  St.  George  and  family  had  arrived  in 
London  from  Carlsbad,  so  announced  the  Morn- 
ing Post.  Henry  read  the  announcement,  and 
hastened  to  Clarges  Street  with  radiant  face, 
although  his  heart  beat  more  rapidly  than  was 
usual. 

He  did  not  anticipate  the  thunderstorm  which 
broke  over  his  head.  His  father  would  not  hear 
of  an  engagement.  What  Avould  he  marry  upon  ? 
Were  his  ways  and  habits  those  of  a  man  who 
could  maintain  a  wife  on  5001.  a  year  ?  he  asked, 
sneeringly.  Henry  owned  they  were  not ;  but 
Patty  and  he  were  content  to  wait  until  his  father 
could  allow  them  more.  Henry  argued,  pleaded, 
and  insisted  that  nothing  on  earth  should  separate 
him  from  her  whom  he  had  sworn  to  love. 

Finally,  his  father  appeared  to  relent.  Whilst 
saying  that  Henry  was  too  young  to  engage  him- 
self, he  agreed  that  if  his  son  would  give  him  his 
word  never  to  meet  the  young  lady,  nor  to  write 
to  her  for  two  years,  he  would  that  day  two  years 
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give  the  matter  his  best  consideration,  and  see 
what  he  could  do  for  them,  should  they  still  he 
of  the  same  mind.  Henry  could  make  no  better 
terms ;  he  was  compelled  to  subscribe  to  those  his 
father  dictated ;  and  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  he  went  down  to  Grangeham  to  spend  his 
last  Sunday  with  Patty. 

At  first  Patty  was  indignant ;  she  did  not 
wish  to  enter  a  family  who  were  prepared  to 
receive  her  so  ungraciously.  She  was  a  lady  by 
birth ;  there  had  been  Mitfords  generations  before 
there  had  ever  been  St.  Georges.  She  released 
Henry  from  his  engagement  to  her ;  he  was  free, 
welcome  to  leave  her  that  moment.  But  he  rea- 
soned with  her ;  and  when  her  anger  cooled,  she 
saw  that,  after  all,  Henry  and  she  would  be  the 
sufferers  if  they  did  part,  and  she  would  be  doing 
the  very  thing  Henry's  father  was  desirous  they 
should  do.  No ;  two  years  could  not  last  for  ever. 
They  paced  up  and  down  the  shady  walks  of  the 
rectory  garden,  saying  last  words,  giving  confident 
promises  and  pledges  to  each  other.  Patty  vowed 
her  thoughts  would  always  be  in  London  ;  he 
vowed  his  thoughts  would  always  be  in  Grange- 
ham ;    he   never   could   be    unconscious    of   her. 
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Tliougli  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  in  the 
whirl  of  London  life,  his  heart  would  hold  com- 
munion with  her.  If  he  looked  into  an  opera- 
box,  or  gazed  into  the  carriages  in  the  Park,  it 
would  only  be  to  see  if  there  were  anyone  else  in 
the  world  who  had  the  same  deep  blue  eyes  which 
his  Patty  possessed. 

They  parted,  and  Patty  shed  more  tears  than 
she  had  shed  the  first  time  that  he  left.  But 
there  was  so  much  hope  to  gild  her  future,  and 
her  faith  in  him  and  in  his  constancy  was  so 
strong,  that  her  eyes  soon  lost  their  dimness. 

Their  social  worlds  were  different ;  they  heard 
nothing  of  each  other.  Sometimes  Eose  Melville 
would  write  to  Patty,  and  say  where  she  had  seen 
him  ;  but  they  were  scrupulously  honourable,  and 
held  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  He  was  in 
the  full  whirl  of  a  London  season  ;  his  unoccupied 
hours  were  spent  in  the  luxuriousness  of  his  club, 
those  enemies  of  domestic  life,  but  his  heart  was 
with  Patty,  and  thoughts  of  her  were  the  key-note 
to  his  daily  life. 

Thus  two  years  elapsed.  Patty  was  impatient, 
and  struggled,  as  a  bird  against  the  bars  of  its 
cage,  against  the  stagnation  of  her  life ;  but  she 
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had  hope  and  unbounded  faith  to  cheer  her 
through  her  two  years'  soHtude,  and  the  increas- 
ing ilhiess  of  her  father  was  a  constant  occupa- 
tion to  her  time.  She  read,  in  the  lady's  sheet 
of  the  Times y  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  aged  cousin  whom  Henry  had  spoken  of  as 
clinging  too  fondly  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  she  knew  that  poverty  would  no  longer  be  the 
bar  to  keep  them  asunder.  Her  heart  bounded 
to  think  how  nearly  the  two  years  of  trial  were 
at  an  end. 

His  name  was  constantly  among  the  distin- 
guished guests  of  some  great  ball  or  party  of  the 
season.  There  were  kind  friends  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood who  would  remark,  in  a  casual  way, 
*'  What  a  delightful  family  were  the  St.  Georges  ! 
How  universally  Henry  St.  George  was  admired ! 
Lady  So-and-so  would  gladly  welcome  him  as  her 
son-in-law.  It  was  a  likely  thing ;  he  was  always 
to  be  found  near  Lady  Victoria,  such  a  sweetly 
pretty  girl  she  was  ;  and  then,  too,  she  had  such 
a  nice  little  fortune  !" 

Every  pulse  in  Patty's  frame  would  beat  to 
double-quick  time  when  she  heard  such  remarks ; 
but  though  the  darts  might  strike,  they  did  not 
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pierce  deep.  She  had  his  own  words.  What 
could  there  be  more  true  than  the  w^ords  of  such 
a  one  as  he  ?  The  two  years  had  passed ;  Patty 
read  to  her  father,  walked  with  him,  and  joked 
with  him, — for,  though  infirm,  the  death-stroke 
had  not  yet  befallen  him ;  but  her  ears  were 
quickened ;  she  was  restless ;  for  each  time  the 
rectory -gate  clicked,  or  the  door -bell  rang,  she 
expected  that  it  was  her  lover,  who  was  come  to 
claim  her  for  his  own,  to  tell  her  that  love  and 
constancy  had  triumphed  over  every  difficulty. 
Such  would  have  been  poetical  justice;  but  in 
real  life  it  fell  otherwise ;  for  Patty  watched,  and 
listened,  and  hoped,  and  scorned  the  thought  of 
doubt,  but  her  lover  never  came. 

He,  meanwhile,  was  in  London,  sorely  per- 
plexed and  troubled  in  mind  :  he  had  been  much 
in  Lady  Victoria's  society  ;  circumstances  seemed 
to  throw  them  together;  but  he  thought  and 
dreamt  of  Patty.  He  was  hearing  constantly  of 
Lady  Victoria's  charms,  her  connections,  her 
money;  and  he  found  himself  always  comparing 
her  and  her  surroundings  with  the  rectory,  and 
its  inhabitants  at  Grangeham.  As  the  two  years' 
probation  drew  to  a  close,  he  often  found  himself 
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■svisliing  tliat  Patty  liad  some  money.  Unless 
Ills  father  really  did  something  handsome  for 
them,  how  could  they  live  in  London  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  ?  He  wondered  how  she 
had  occupied  herself  these  two  years :  had  she 
tried  to  improve  herself?  Of  course  she  was  a 
thorough  lady;  still  he  wondered  whether  she 
would  take  a  proper  place  amongst  all  his  people. 
Society  was  made  up  of  so  many  small  conven- 
tionalities, it  required  a  lifetime  to  learn  them. 
No  doubt  he  had  done  a  hasty  thing,  still  he 
meant  to  go  through  with  it.  He  loved  her  far 
too  dearly,  and  so  on. 

The  two  years  had  elapsed.  Days  passed  :  he 
could  not  make  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  his 
father  :  they  were  all  together  at  their  country 
house.  Lad}^  Victoria  was  stajdng  there  also,  as 
his  sister's  friend.  He  had  been  riding  with  her 
in  the  morning ;  she  had  rallied  him  on  his 
silence  and  gloom  all  the  day.  He  had  been 
thinking  on  what  he  owed  to  Patty;  that  night 
he  must  speak  to  his  father.  The  conversation 
with  his  father  was  at  an  end ;  there  had  been 
no  angry  words.  His  father  had  begun  by  saying 
that  he  could  give  him  only  a  very  small  allow- 
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ance  ;  that,  tliougii  apparently  so  much  wealthier, 
his  affairs  were  involved ;  and  if,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  take  the  burden  of  a  wife, 
the  folly  must  be  upon  his  own  head.  Then 
his  father  reasoned  with  him,  pointed  out  to  him 
the  haste  and  the  folly  of  what  he  had  done,  drew 
a  picture  of  what  his  sacrifices  must  be,  if  he 
persisted  in  marrying  this  girl.  Placed  side  by 
side — pleasant  chambers  in  London  ;  friends  to 
drop  in  and  smoke  with  him  at  times ;  the  ease, 
the  luxury,  the  good  dinners  of  a  club ;  the  entree 
to  the  pleasantest  houses  in  London ;  a  stall  at 
the  Opera;  the  enjoyment  of  having  his  own 
horse  to  ride, — all  these  were  necessaries  of  life 
to  him;  marriage  with  this  love  of  his,  would 
debar  him  from  most  of  them :  and  Mr.  St. 
George  drew  a  picture  of  a  small  house,  beyond 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  Belgravia ;  an  untidy 
maidservant  to  answer  the  bell ;  cold  joints  for 
his  dinner  at  least  twice  in  the  week,  and  con- 
stant discussion  how  the  servants'  beer  is  to 
be  reduced,  or  money  found  for  the  baker,  who 
said  he  would  call  this  morning.  ''  Believe  me," 
said  the  old  man,  winding  up  his  graphic  pic- 
ture, "^tlie  loveliest  Phyllis  would  soon  lose  her 
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charms  under  sucli  circumstances ;  domestic  feli- 
city is  all  very  well,  but  I  liave  seen  no  domestic 
felicity  that  could  counterbalance  pressing  duns, 
increasing  expenses,  and  diminishing  resources. 
Please  yourself,"  he  added,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders as  he  rose  from  his  wine,  and  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room. 

He  had  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  his  last  words 
were  a  mockery.  His  graphic  picture  had  told  on 
a  mind  prepared  to  receive  it. 

Henry  St.  George  allowed  Lady  Victoria  to 
talk  to  him  all  the  evening ;  and  when  he  went 
to  his  room,  he  wrote  a  letter — the  letter  which 
Patty  held  in  her  hand,  crumpled  and  half  torn. 
He  thought  he  was  ver}'  miserable,  but  he  was 
not ;  absence  had  cooled  his  love  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties seemed  insurmountable. 

He  did  not  do  it  without  a  pang,  nor  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  pain  he  was  causing  those 
deep  blue  eyes  he  had  praised  so  often.  **  As 
all  is  at  an  end  between  us,  there  must  be  no 
warm  expressions  in  this  letter,"  he  said,  and  he 
repressed  those  that  rose  to  his  mind. 

It  was  a  very  cold  letter  that  Patty  received, 
stating  the  bare  fact  that  he  released  her  from 
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her  engagement.  Two  years  had  now  elapsed ; 
he  had  besought  his  father  to  consent  to  their 
union  ;  but  his  decided  refusal  left  him  no  hope 
of  ever  being  able  to  claim  her  as  his  own.  He 
trusted  that  she  would  soon  forget  him,  and  find 
happiness  in  some  one  more  worth}-  of  her  than 
he  was,  &c.  &c. 

Patty  would  not  at  first  believe  that  letter 
■came  from  him,  it  was  so  much  more  cruel  than 
anything  she  had  expected.  Then  she  compared 
it  with  others  he  had  written  to  her,  only  two 
years  ago.  ''  My  love,  my  life,  yours  till  death, 
yours  for  a  long  eternity,"  and  so  many  other 
words  they  contained,  WTitten  by  the  same  hand 
which  had  begun,  *'  My  dear  Patty,"  as  he  might 
have  begun  to  any  stranger  !  "  He  had  ceased 
to  love  her !  ceased  to  think  of  her  !  he  was  glad 
of  his  father's  opposition  !"  The  bitterness  of 
those  thoughts  to  Patty !  In  the  first  hours  she 
felt  as  though  her  heart  must  break,  from  a  blow 
so  stunning,  so  fatal,  to  all  the  hope  and  fiiith  in 
her  nature. 

She  went  with  her  new  grief  into  the  garden, 
there  to  do  battle  with  it  alone.  Very  bitter  and 
very  angry  were  the  tears  which  forced  themselves 
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from  her  eyes,  as  she  recalled  all  that  had  passed 
between  them.  ''  He  releases  me  from  om*  en- 
gagement," she  thought  bitterly;  "he  need  not 
have  feared ;  one  letter  from  hhn  would  have 
shown  me  that  he  had  changed,  and  I  should 
have  hastened  to  loosen  his  unwillmg  fetters !" 

And  yet  again  she  could  not  believe  the 
evidence  of  her  own  eyes.  During  the  few 
hours  she  had  spent  in  the  garden,  she  felt  as 
though  she  lived  through  years  of  feeling.  She 
gave  the  letter  to  her  mother ;  but  her  pity,  and 
the  condolences  she  offered,  were  insupportable 
to  her. 

*' Mamma,  I  can't  stand  being  pitied;  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  it  all  talked  about ;  he  has  changed 
his  mind,  that's,  all.  Please  don't  say  anything 
about  it  to  me,  and  as  little  to  other  people  as 
you  can." 

Her  mother  obeyed  her  wishes,  but  made 
up  her  mind  that  Patty  was  devoid  of  feeling. 
Had  she  seen  Patty  alone  in  her  room,  fighting 
unaided  with  the  sorrow  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing, she  would  have  thought  differently.  Anger 
at  him  for  his  weakness  and  his  false  promises, 
anger   at  herself  for   trusting  him,  and  for   sor- 
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rowing  for  him,  now  that  he  had  proved  himself 
unworthy,  were  her  chief  feelings ;  for  he  had 
proved  himself  unworthy,  he  had  bartered  his 
love  for  his  ease  ! 

She  had  in  those  hours  of  bitter  solitude  her 
lesson  to  learn.  She  had  never  known  a  will 
stronger  than  her  own  ;  and  now  the  iron  will 
of  circumstances  was  teaching  their  unwilling 
pupil  the  lesson,  that  none  are  free  to  hold  their 
lot  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  submission  is 
required  of  all. 

One  moment  she  hoped  she  might  never  meet 
him,  see  him  again ;  another  time  she  longed 
to  see  him, — in  a  crowd,  at  a  ball,  to  go  up  to 
him,  to  look  at  him  fearlessly,  and  ask  him  how 
he  had  dared  act  towards  her  as  he  had  done. 
Then,  again,  she  was  only  a  young  girl,  and  her 
heart  was  very  sore,  though  she  meant  to  be  so 
proud,  and  she  found  relief  in  floods  of  tears, 
and  sobs,  with  her  head  buried  in  her  pillows. 
For  it  was  only  in  her  bedroom,  with  locked  doors, 
that  she  held  these  struggles  with  herself.  Help 
came  to  Patty  in  her  first  great  trouble ;  for  the 
Power  that  had  undertaken  to  train  her  nature 
was  merciful  in  his  discipline ;  she  did  not  re- 
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cognise  it  as  help,  but  it  softened  her,  and  took 
her  out  of  herself. 

Her  invalid  father  had  a  stroke,  and  became 
bedridden.  He  loved  her  as  the  darling  of  his 
old  age,  and  could  scarcely  bear  her  from  his 
sight,  and  Patty  was  a  nurse  by  nature.  The 
old  man  watched  her  movements  about  the  room, 
though  he  had  no  words  at  command  to  express 
his  praise ;  the  music  of  her  voice  soothed  him, 
though  he  could  not  gather  the  sense  of  her 
words ;  she  watched  each  little  symptom  ;  she  fed 
him  herself;  she  could  make  his  pillows  comfort- 
able, move  him,  heavy  man  though  he  was,  more 
to  his  liking  than  anyone  else  could.  A  thousand 
little  tender  offices  she  performed  for  him ;  she 
loved  to  do  them;  and  he,  with  the  caprice  of 
an  invalid,  scarce  suffered  anyone  else  to  be  near 
him  by  day  than  her. 

Hour  after  hour  she  sat  by  his  bedside  strok- 
ing his  head  gently,  her  thoughts  partly  with 
him,  partly  imagining  to  herself  the  Park  with 
its  gay  equipages,  as  Henry  St.  George  had  de- 
scribed them  to  her,  and  he  seated  in  one  of  them, 
whispering  the  same  soft  words  to  the  Lady 
Victoria   she   had   heard   about,  that   two   years 
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ago  he  liad  whispered  in  Cranbourne  caves  to 
her. 

It  was  ahnost  a  happy  day  to  her,  the  day  she 
saw  her  father  in  his  bath  chair,  suffering  himself 
to  be  wheeled  about  the  garden,  and  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  which  would  so  soon  shine  on  him  no 
more.     The  doctor  found  them  together. 

*^ Proud  of  your  handiwork,  no  doubt?"  he 
inquired  of  Patty. 

*'  My  handiwork !  rather  yours." 

"No,  no!"  he  replied,  "he's  past  my  doctor- 
ing ;  loving  thoughts,  tender  cares  keep  the  faint 
spark  of  life  a  while  longer.  I  have  been  in  many 
homes ;  and  when  I  have  seen  the  senseless,  sel- 
fish, helpless  wives  wearing  the  life  out  of  a  pa- 
tient husband,  I  have  said,  '  Heaven  be  thanked 
I  never  laid  such  a  burden  as  that  on  my  back !' 
Still,  I  ask  but  one  thing  of  Providence,  that  I 
may  die  in  harness ;  have  no  long  sickness  :  it  is 
the  loneliest  of  all  the  world's  loneliness,  an  old 
man  on  a  bed  of  sickness  without  any  one  to  tend 
him!" 

"That  can  never  be  your  lot,"  answered  Patty; 
"  I  will  come  to  you ;  you  are  an  old  father  to  me, 
and  I  will  nurse  you." 
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"  You  will  have  others :  when  the  time  comes, 
it  will  be,  '  prior  claims.'  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  shall  not,"  said  Patty  earnestly. 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

''You  don't  know,"  said  Patty;  ''I  shall  be 
Tcady  to  nurse." 

''I  know  this  much,"  answered  the  doctor; 
"the  man  who  had  'nous'  enough  to  love  you, 
and  hadn't  pluck  enough  to  stick  by  you,  was  a 
fool,  and  I  wish  him  no  greater  enemy  than  him- 
self." 

Patty's  face  flushed,  but  she  gave  no  answer ; 
she  might  blame  him,  she  could  not  bear  that 
others  should  do  so. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  old  doctor,  "the  wound 
is  not  sldnned  over  yet,  I  see  :  don't  you  examine 
it  too  much ;  to  be  always  thinking  of  your  com- 
plaint is  a  bad  sign." 

"  The  wound  is  not  very  bad,  I  can  assure 
you,"  said  Patty,  hotly;  "it  is  just  this,  we  did 
like  each  other,  but  we" — she  winced  as  she  said 
'we' — "we  have  changed  our  minds.  I  daresay 
he  is  already  engaged  to  someone  he  prefers,  and 
I — I  shall  marry  as  soon — as  soon  as  I  am  ready 
— when  I  have  time." 
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''I  thought  you  would  always  be  in  readiness 
to  nurse  me,"  remarked  the  doctor  drily.  ''Well, 
there  is  one  thing  I  see,  he  has  not  taken  all  the 
spirit  out  of  you.  You  have  been  so  quiet  of  late, 
I  thought  it  was  all  gone,  but  you're  a  bit  of  a 
Tartar  yet !" 

Patty  laughed,  as  the  old  man  intended  she 
should  do.  If  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  dry,  hard-headed  old  Scotchman  loved,  it  was 
Patty  Mitford.  And  thus  in  constant  attendance 
upon  her  father,  and  with  little  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  a  year  passed,  and  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  her  trouble  had  worn  off".  Her  pride,  and 
the  strange  resolve  she  had  made  to  drive  him 
from  her  thoughts,  had  been  a  great  help  to  her. 
But  the  evening  of  the  day  when  her  mother's 
broken  arm  had  to  be  set,  all  seemed  to  come 
back  to  her  in  full  force ;  it  had  been  a  fatiguing 
day.  Then,  too,  it  was  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  day  upon  which  she  had  been  engaged  to  him 
— that  day  on  which  so  many  bright  promises 
had  dawned,  all  to  end  in  disappointment ! 

She  read  over  the  first  letter  he  had  written 
to  her  after  their  separation,  and  the  last  cruel 
letter  she  had  received  from  him ;  and  many  hot 
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tears  fell  upon  them.  At  last  she  laid  her  hot 
and  tired  head  upon  the  turf  where  she  was 
seated,  and  sighed  to  herself,  like  another  Enone, 
'^0  mother  earth,  take  me;  for  I  am  ver}'  weary !" 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  Enone's 
lament  to  her,  in  so  touching  a  voice  ! 

The  voice  of  that  wearisome  maid  sounded 
from  indoors,  ''Miss  Patt}^,  Miss  Patty,  you're 
wanted !" 

She  rose  quickly,  already  ashamed  of  her 
faintheartedness.  Was  this  all  the  spirit,  all 
the  courage  she  could  show  ? 

''  Please,  miss,  Jacksons  have  been  up  again 
for  the  wine, — the  father  is  taken  worse ;  and 
please,  miss,  master's  bell  has  rung.  Missis  is 
all  right,  the  nurse  is  with  her." 

"My  life  is  no  better  than  a  treadmill;  so 
come,  you  old  horse,  go  round  your  wheel," 
muttered  Patty,  as  she  started  to  search  for  the 
cellar  key. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  Patty  ever  shed  tears 
over  her  lover's  letters ;  her  father  had  another 
stroke  that  night,  and  she  forgot  all  besides,  in 
her  w^atching  by  the  slow  deathbed. 

She  left  her  mother  to  the  care  of  the  nurse, 
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whilst  slie  remained  -with  her  father.  During  a 
fortnight  he  lingered  unconscious,  the  doctor  and 
the  young  clergj-man  were  daily  visitors ;  hut 
Patty  heeded  neither :  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  love 
of  her  nature  had  centered  on  this  death-hed, 
and  she  must  struggle  hard  to  cheat  Death  of 
its  prey. 

Who  ever  won  in  that  struggle,  however  fair 
the  flower  to  he  rescued,  however  loved  the  life  to 
he  preserved  ? 

And  this  time  Death  had  laid  his  seal  on  an 
old  man,  full  of  years  and  honour ;  for  it  was  the 
life  of  a  good  man  that  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
His  life  had  heen  a  living  sermon  to  his  ])arish 
and  to  his  household ;  and  the  faith  and  the 
humility  of  their  pastor  would  hear  fruit  when  he 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Consciousness  returned  to  him  one  morning 
at  early  dawn.  Patty  happened  to  he  up  and  at 
his  hedside  ;  she  slept  in  his  room ;  he  knew  her, 
took  her  hand,  looked  round  the  room  as  if  in 
search  of  his  wife.  "Mamma  is  sleeping  in  the 
spare  room,"  said  Patty,  with  a  thrill  of  joy  that 
he  was  conscious. 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  as  i  f  lie  wished  her 
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to  kiss  him,  wliicli  she  did  seYeral  times.  She 
raised  herself  at  last,  fearing  that  she  was  tiring 
him ;  hut  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  in  the 
words  with  which  the  patriarchs  of  old  hlessed 
their  sons,  he  hlessed  her  solemnly,  in  her  com- 
ing in,  in  her  going  •out  for  eYermore.  Almost 
hefore  the  sound  of  the  words  had  died  from 
his  lips,  his  features  hecame  fixed,  his  eyes 
hrightened  as  if  it  were  a  Yision  from  the  in- 
Yisihle  world  which  greeted  them,  and  the  loYed 
spirit  was  fled. 

Patty  was  ill :  "  It  was  no  wonder,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  OYer-wrought — strength  too  seYerely 
tried, — on  her  nerYes, — nature  will  liaYe  her  re- 
Yenge,  —  change  of  air,  and  peace,  will  do  her 
good."  The  rectory  had  to  he  Yacated.  All  the 
sad  farewells  had  to  he  gone  through ;  the  new 
incumhent  was  this  muscular  parson,  as  the  doc- 
tor insisted  upon  calling  him ;  and  the  doctor 
and  the  parson  Yied  with  each  other  in  delicate 
considerations  for  the  two  ladies.  The  youugt 
clergyman  was  so  afraid  of  distressing  them,  one 
would  haYe  supposed  he  wished  them  ncYer  to 
leaYe  the  rectory.  He  was  with  them  daily,  and 
constantly  devising  some  little   plan  for  Patty's 
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benefit.  Her  illness  only  showed  itself  in  being- 
listless  and  weak,  and  in  a  constant  desire  to  be 
left  alone. 

"  So  you  leave  us  to-morrow,"  grunted  the 
old  doctor,  as  he  entered  unannounced  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  rectory.  It  looked  desolate 
and  unfurnished.  Patty  had  drawn  a  chair  close 
to  the  fire,  and  was  seated  with  her  feet  on  the 
fender,  gazing  into  the  dying  embers.  She  looked 
very  desolate  in  her  deep  mourning,  and  she  felt 
very  alone  in  the  world. 

''  You  will  be  sure  to  like  Hastings,"  said  the 
■doctor;  ''and  let  me  hear  that  you  are  strong 
again,  in  a  month." 

"  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  be  strong 
again,"  sighed  Patty. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  old  man,  taking 
one  of  her  hands,  "  preaching  is  not  my  trade  : 
if  you'd  listen,  I  suspect  the  young  fellow  would 
preach  you  a  better  sermon  than  I  can.  This 
illness  of  yours  is  just  this :  you  had  a  trouble, 
and  more  people  have  troubles  than  there  are  that 
have  none ;  you  would  not  feel  it ;  you'd  crush 
it  alone.  You  gave  it  no  outlet,  so  it's  made 
itself  one.      Your  strength  and  your  spirits  will 
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come  back  with  sea  air;  you've  had  to  bear  three 
hardish  things,  for  leaving  Grangeham  is  surely 
one;  but  there  are  many  happy  days  awaiting  you 
yet." 

"I   had   my  happiness   first;    now  it  is  all 
trouble." 

"Not  you;  you've  just  had  a  taste  of  what's 
in  store  for  you.  Well,  I  must  be  off  to  my  wife,, 
that  means  my  cat."  He  came  back  as  he  was 
at  the  door,  and  said  confidentially,  "I  got  over 
my  love-troubles  early  in  life ;  but  I  burnt  my 
fingers  so  badly,  I  never  dared  touch  the  fire 
again.  Don't  you  do  that;  go  to  the  fire  again; 
but  look  what  you're  about  when  you  do.  Good- 
bye, God  bless  you  !"  He  reached  out  his  hand, 
but  Patty  jumped  from  her  seat,  and  kissed  him 
affectionately. 


PART  III. 


Three  more  winters  had  passed  over  Patty's, 
head.  Three  more  summers,  with  all  their 
pleasant  enjoyments,  had  come  and  were  gone ; 
it  was  autumn  once  more.  Patty  was  standing, 
before  the  cheval  glass  in  her  own  room,  taking. 
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n  last  look  to  see  that  lier  dress  was  all  that  it 
ought  to  be  before  she  started  with  her  mother  to 
join  a  large  pic-nic  party  to  a  favourite  spot  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  some  miles  distant. 

She  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  Patty  who 
had  left  Grangeham  three  3^ears  ago;  'more  to  the 
one  who  had  played  croquet  at  Cranbourne  six 
years  since.  She  was  the  same  Patty  Mitford, 
and  yet  she  was  changed.  She  had  matured  from 
the  wild  girl  into  the  handsome  vv^oman.  She 
was  as  smiling,  frank-looking,  and  bright  as  she 
had  been  six  years  ago ;  there  was  more  of  gentle- 
ness than  of  defiance  in  the  expression  of  her  blue 
eyes ;  and  her  manner  was  less  that  of  someone 
bent  on  amusing  themselves,  and  more  that  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  study  other's  wishes,  than  it 
had  been  in  days  of  old.  However  much  Patty 
had  suffered  in  body  or  mind ;  however  weary  the 
days  had  been,  or  however  long  some  wakeful 
nights  had  seemed  to  drag;  however  hard  the 
uprooting  of  old  ties  and  associates  had  been ; 
and  however  difficult  the  forming  of  new  ones 
might  have  proved, — that  was  at  an  end  now, 
and  Patty  looked,  as  she  felt,  in  her  pretty  white 
muslin  dress  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons,  and  her 
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little  wliite  liat  ornamented  with  natural  flowers, 
happy,  and  ready  to  enjoy  herself. 

"My  dear,  we  shall  he  late,"  said  her  mother, 
hustling  into  the  room,  ready  dressed,  to  do  her 
part  as  chaperone  to  her  daughter. 

"Is  the  carriage  round?  I  am  ready,'* 
answered  Patty ;  and  the  two  ladies  went  down 
stairs. 

As  they  proceeded  to  their  destination,  they 
exchanged  sundry  remarks. 

"It  is  to  he  a  large  pic-nic,"  said  Patty. 
*'  Mrs.  Eawdon  told  me  that  as  many  as  seventy 
people  would  he  there.  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
meet  any  people  that  we  know,  and  do  not  expect 
to  see." 

"  I  daresay,"  answered  her  mother. 

"I  wish  the  dear  old  doctor  had  not  left  us 
yesterday,"  said  Patty;  "what  fun  it  would  have 
heen,  having  him  with  us !" 

"Indeed,  my  dear,  he  is  very  well  in  his  way, 
hut  not  presentahle  at  such  a  party  as  we  shall 
meet  to-day." 

"  Such  honour,  uprightness,  and  truth  as  his 
ought  to  he  presentahle  anywhere,"  answered 
Patty  testily. 
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"  Ought  to  be,  if  you  like,"  replied  lier  motlier, 
^'l)ut  it  is  not." 

Mrs.  Mitford  and  lier  daugliter  had  chosen  a 
pretty  sea-bathing  place  in  South  Wales  as  their 
home  when  they  left  Grangeham,  and  there  Patty 
had  regained  her  health,  and  formed  new  friends. 
The  old  doctor  came  to  see  them,  and  the  young 
clergyman  often  found  his  way  there.  As  Patty 
became  stronger,  she  seemed  to  find  much  plea- 
sure in  rallying  him,  and  in  quarrelling  with 
him,  much  to  her  mother's  distress,  for  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford had  had  hopes,  but  Patty's  manner  dispelled 
them. 

"  It  is  too  trying,"  said  Mrs.  Mitford.  "  Patty 
will  never  marry;  she  actually  seems  to  dislike 
all  the  young  men  we  meet,  except  him,  and  with 
him  she  is  always  quarrelling.  It  will  be  too  bad 
if  she  never  has  a  home  of  her  own  at  all,  and  all 
because  of  that  wicked  young  man ;  for  I  do  call 
it  wicked  to  change  your  mind,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances." 

"0,  Mr.  Paget,  what  an  unexpected  plea- 
sure!" exclaimed  the  old  lady,  as  their  carriage 
stopped  at  the  gate  which  admitted  the  invited 
party  into  the  grounds  of  the  ruined  castle  near 
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the  sea,  where  the  pic-nic  was  to  be  held.     "  How 
came  you  here  ?" 

*'  I  had  an  invitation ;  and  hearing  from  the 
doctor  whom  I  should  meet  if  I  did  come,  I  ac- 
cepted it,"  answered  the  young  rector  of  Grange- 
.  ham. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  he 
had  originally  belonged,  for  he  joined  himself  to 
the  Mitfords,  and  remained  with  them  the  chief 
part  of  the  day. 

Fred  Paget,  the  young  rector  of  Grangeham, 
whom  the  doctor  would  only  call  "  our  muscular 
parson  of  Grangeham,"  was  a  pleasant  gentleman- 
like young  man.  He  was  very  good-looking  on 
a  large  scale,  strong  and  active  ;  he  wore  a  clerical 
beard,  soft  and  silky  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
envy  to  all  youthful  aspirants  to  that  manly  or- 
nament ;  he  was  an  earnest  parish  clergyman, 
popular  in  the  pulpit,  popular  at  the  cricket-club, 
popular  at  all  diocesan  meetings,  patronised  by 
the  village  oracle,  the  doctor,  by  whom  he  was 
even  thought  worthy  of  Patty  Mitford,  and  with 
wdiom  Fred  Paget  was,  and  had  been  for  some 
time,  much  in  love. 

He  had  watched  her  now  for  four  years  with 
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growing  affection;  he  meant  to  be  sure  of  his 
ground  before  he  took  the  leap.  Of  course  he 
had  known  every  circumstance  of  her  former  Hfe 
— there  were  plenty  of  people  to  give  him  that 
information — he  had  watched  her  at  her  father's 
death-bed,  he  had  seen  her  daily  during  her  ill 
health,  he  had  constantly  seen  her  at  her  new 
home,  and  no^v  he  thought  the  time  had  come  to 
try  his  fate. 

The  dinner  was  spread  on  the  grass  under 
the  shadow  of  large  elm-trees  ;  they  sat  down 
upwards  of  fifty  people.  There  were  some  people 
there  whom  everyone  knew,  and  there  were  some 
people  there  whom  no  one  seemed  to  know ;  but 
the  weather  was  favourable,  and  the  party  were 
very  merry.  Every  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
Miss  Mitford,  agreed  they  had  never  seen  her  in 
better  looks  nor  in  better  spirits.  Fred  Paget 
felt  more  convinced  than  ever  that  such  a  treasure 
must  be  secured  ere  someone  else  stepped  in  and 
won  his  prize. 

The  pic-nic  party,  after  dinner,  sauntered 
about  in  twos  and  threes,  as  is  the  custom  at  pic- 
nics. Some  explored  the  ruins  ;  some  clambered 
about  the  rocks ;  some  searched  for  wild  flowers 
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and  ferns ;  and  some  strolled  into  the  woods.  Of 
the  latter  number  were  Patty  and  Fred  Paget. 
He  had  succeeded  in  dividing  her  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party ;  the  opportunity  must  not 
be  lost,  it  might  soon  be  at  an  end.  He  asked 
her  quite  abruptly,  '^  Could  she  care  for  him  ? 
Would  she  share  with  him  her  old  home,  Grange - 
ham  Rectory?"  Before  she  could  reply,  he  went 
on  speaking.  He  assured  her  his  affection  was 
no  hasty  thing ;  he  had  known  her,  watched  her, 
loved  her  for  four  years ;  he  had  waited,  and 
waited  until  now ;  she  knew  him  well,  just  as 
he  was,  but  she  could  not  know  how  deeply  her 
image  was  impressed  upon  his  heart. 

Patty's  heart  beat  quickly,  but  she  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  make  an  answer.  True,  it  did  not 
take  her  by  surprise ;  for  she  had  for  some  time 
felt  these  words  must  come  from  Mr.  Paget  some 
day. 

^'  Do  you  know  the  past?"  she  said  slowly. 

'' Of  course  I  do,"  he  replied;  "there  is  no- 
thing that  anyone  could  tell  me  about  you  that  I 
do  not  know.  0,  Miss  Mitford,  I  have  given  you 
four  years'  faithful  service ;  I  wished  for  you  to 
be  my  wife  since  that  first  day  I  saw  you  at  your 
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mother's  bed.  I  said  to  myself,  when  your  father 
died,  the  love  of  such  a  daughter  is  worth  any 
pains  in  the  winning ;  and  I  have  nursed  my  hope 
ever  since.  Grangeham  is  unchanged :  I  wished 
you  to  return  to  your  home  as  you  left  it,  only 
instead  of  being  unhappy,  come  back  as  happy  as- 
human  love  can  make  you." 

Patty  gave  no  answer. 

He  placed  his  arm  on  hers  and  stopped  her, 
then  looking  into  her  face  he  said  : 

"  Miss  Mitford,  these  words  of  mine  cannot 
have  surprised  you;  I  want  to  hear  you  say  that 
you  will  give  me  your  heart  at  Grangeham  as 
well  as  your  presence." 

Patty  reached  her  hand  to  him,  and  laid  it  in 
his,  and  he  Avas  quite  content. 

"  Does  the  doctor  know  this  ?"  were  Patty 's' 
first  words. 

"  He  met  me  at  the  station  this  morning,  and 
said,  '  God  speed,  old  fellow !'  I  read  in  his  face- 
that  he  guessed  my  errand." 

There  was  much  to  be  told.  Patty  related  the 
whole  course  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  St.  George; 
she  spoke  of  it  fully,  as  she  had  never  been  al)le 
to  speak  of  it  before ;  but  she  owned  that  the  last 
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sparks  of  feeling  towards  liim  had  died  out,  when 
she  read  in  the  paper  the  announcement  of  his 
marriage,  a  year  ago,  to  Lady  Victoria  Powyss. 

They  sauntered  on  unconsciously  for  some 
time,  until  they  emerged  from  the  wood,  and 
found  themselves  not  far  distant  from  the  elm- 
trees,  where  the  whole  party  had  dined. 

*'  It  is  getting  late,"  exclaimed  Patty,  awaking 
to  the  consciousness  that  she  had  heen  ahsent 
from  her  mother  upwards  of  two  hours  ;  ''I  won- 
der where  mamma  is  ?  Do  you  know,  I  think  if 
you  will  go  and  find  her,  and  bring  her  here,  I 
will  wait  on  this  seat  till  you  return.  You  have 
said  so  much  these  two  hours,  I  should  like  to 
reflect  upon  it,  whilst  you  are  away." 

Fred  Paget  had  secured  his  treasure ;  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  now  obtained  the  last 
crowning  ornament  to  take  to  Grangeham,  and 
make  his  home  a  perfect  paradise  on  earth ;  he 
turned  away  with  buoyant  step  to  seek  Mrs.  Mit- 
ford,  and  impart  to  her  his  news ;  he  felt  no  fear 
as  to  the  reception  he  should  meet  from  her. 
Patty  was  calmly,  quietly  happy, — her  heart  was 
at  rest  ;  she  was  thoroughly  attached  to  Fred 
Paget,   thoroughly  at  her  ease  with  him.      The 
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seat  v.-liere  he  liaJ  left  lier  was  in  a  quiet  spot, 
suiTOunded  on  three  sides  by  trees,  and  looking 
out  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  on  to  the  open  blue 
sea.  She  heard  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  sound 
of  laughter  in  the  distance,  hut  they  did  not  ap- 
proach her ;  nothing  interrupted  the  pleasant  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts,  except  the  voices  of  birds, 
•crickets,  and  the  numbers  of  young  hares  and 
rabbits  that  gambolled  about,  enjoying  the  de- 
clining day.  One  young  girlish -looking  figure 
was  walking  close  to  the  cliff-edge  intent  on  wild 
flowers,  but  she  was  at  least  twenty  yards  from 
her,  and  never  even  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
ground  where  she  was  v/alking.  A  man  who 
appeared  to  be  a  coastguard,  walked  past,  and 
addressed  the  young  lady ;  Patty  thought  he  was 
warning  her  not  to  walk  so  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff;  the  girl  looked  up  and  thanked  him,  and 
Patty  distinguished  a  face  gentle,  fair,  and  quiet, 
one  that  seemed  to  have  been  familiar  to  her  in 
her  dreams.  She  did  not  task  her  memory  as  to 
where  she  had  seen  the  face  before,  and  the  tAVo 
figures  passed  out  of  her  sight. 

Engaged  to  be  married  !     Pledged  to  share  his 
home,  and  give  her  love  to  another,  and  that  one 
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not  Henry  St.  George  !  It  seemed  strange,  when 
she  recalled  the  feelings  of  six  years  ago.  She 
repeated  to  herself  the  two  names,  Henry  St. 
George,  Fred  Paget,  to  hear  which  made  most 
music  to  her  ears, — the  latter  undouhtedly ;  and 
had  the  two  heen  standing  before  her,  for  her  to 
make  her  choice,  unto  which  she  would  belong  for 
life,  it  was  to  Fred  Paget  without  doubt  she  would 
turn, — he  would  shield  her,  guide  her — (and  Patty 
thought  she  often  required  guidance),  and  tenderly 
care  for  her  through  life.  In  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  that  feeling,  Patty  felt  charitable  to  all, 
and  more  gently  towards  St.  George  than  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  feel  for  long. 

She  was  dreamily  enjoying  these  reflections 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  scream,  a  scream 
of  danger  and  alarm,  followed  by  a  fainter  one. 
Patty  jumped  up,  and  rushed  towards  the  scene 
from  whence  she  had  heard  the  screams  proceed. 
She  ran  about  twenty  yards  from  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  to  a  lonely  spot  where  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  was  so  overgrown  with  bushes  and  un- 
derwood that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  where 
the  steep  descent  of  the  cliff  commenced. 

It  was   an   awful    moment   for   Patty.      The 
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young  lady  had  not  heeded  the  advice  of  the 
coastguard :  she  had  wandered  from  the  footpath 
on  to  the  close  underwood,  in  her  anxiety  to 
secure  some  wild  flower,  had  missed  her  footing, 
and  had  fallen  some  way  down  the  steep  clifl\ 
She  was  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air,  quite 
alive  to  the  danger  of  her  position,  clinging  on 
to  the  branches  of  a  bush  of  wild  broom,  her 
only  support  and  bar  against  falling  down  the 
steep  precipice  into  the  sea,  which  was  dashing 
and  roaring  against  the  rock,  some  thirty  feet 
below  her. 

The  danger  was  imminent,  and  no  help  was 
at  hand ;  Patty  looked  vainly  around  for  some  of 
those  voices  whose  laughter  she  had  heard  in  the 
distance. 

"  Save  me,  save  me !  0,  Henry,  I'm  dying, 
falling  !     Henry  !  Henry  !"  cried  the  poor  girl. 

And  her  voice  thrilled  through  Patty's  whole 
frame. 

''Hold  fast!"  she  called  out;  ''I  can  help 
you, — don't  be  alarmed, — hold  fast,  and  you  are 
safe!" 

''I  cannot,"  called  out  the  girl;  "I  feel  the 
root  shaking.     I  have  no  hold  for  my  feet."     But 
VOL.  II.  •  M 
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the  linman  voice  gave  her  courage,  and  she  made 
a  fresh  effort  to  cling  to  the  rock,  and  not  hang 
her  full  weight  on  the  hush. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  them,  the 
thoughts  flashed  through  Patty's  mind — "It  is 
scarcely  possihle  to  save  her :  I  shall  perish  in 
the  attempt,  and  I  am  very  dear  to  someone, — 
she,  too,  is  precious  to  some  Henry."  Patty's 
resolve  was  taken :  she  looked  around  for  some- 
means  of  deliverance, — nothing  was  at  hand. 
She  must  let  something  down  for  the  girl  tO' 
cling  to,' — what  could  it  he  ?  Her  flimsy  dress 
and  light  shawl  Avere  useless. 

Another  scream  from  the  girl, — "I  am  falling 
— I  cannot  hold  out  any  longer!" 

"For  God's  sake,  one  minute  more!"  ex- 
claimed Patty. 

She  had  pulled  off  her  crinoline,  and  the 
strong  white  petticoat  above  it;  it  was  the  work 
of  a  moment  to  loop  the  calico  petticoat  intO' 
the  crinoline,  and  let  it  down  to  the  place  vvdiere 
the  girl  was  clinging  on;  she  raised  one  hand 
carefully,  hut  she  could  not  catch  the  crinoline. 
Patty  threw  herself  on  the  ground,  grasped  firmly 
■svith   her   left   arm  a  young   tree,  and   held  the 
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calico  petticoat  with  her  right  hand  as  carefully 
as  she  could ;  her  only  support  was  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  which  she  clung,  and  the  help  it  was 
to  her,  in  pressing  her  knees  into  the  ground. 

Neither  uttered  one  word ;  hoth  realised  the 
peril  of  the  girl's  loosening  her  hold  of  the  hroom 
for  the  impromptu  ladder  Patty  had  devised  ;  she 
did  it  carefully,  first  with  one  hand,  and  then 
with  the  other,  and  as  she  finally  left  hold  of  the 
broom,  a  stone  loosened  and  the  roots  of  the  bush 
gave  way.  Had  it  occurred  one  moment  sooner, 
the  young  girl  would  have  been  dashed  to  atoms 
on  the  projecting  rocks ;  or  had  she  escaped  from 
them,  she  would  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
seething  waters  beneath.  In  moving  her  hold, 
she  found  a  slight  rest  for  her  feet,  which  helped 
to  support  her. 

The  two  young  girls  hung  between  life  and 
death  ;  each  moment  seemed  an  hour ;  neither  of 
them  ventured  to  move,  not  even  to  scream  for 
help  :  the  crinoline  ladder  was  so  slight,  they 
dreaded  each  moment  that  it  might  give  way.  It 
was  fruitless  Patty's  attempting  to  drag  up  the 
other  girl  from  her  dangerous  position  ;  all  she 
could  do  was   by  stretching'  her  own  arm  to  its 
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fullest  extent,  to  lend  lier  some  support,  and 
ardentty  to  long  iliat  some  help  would  come. 

They  were  in  their  perilous  position  ahout 
three  minutes,  but  each  second  seemed  a  minute, 
each  minute  appeared  an  hour.  With  every  nerve 
in  full  tension,  they  heard  each  sound  with  pain- 
ful distinctness — the  voices  of  birds,  the  hum  of 
summer  insects,  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper, 
the  sound  of  human  mirth  receding  from  them, 
so  close  to  them,  and  yet  so  unconscious  of  their 
agony — the  very  ticking  of  their  own  watches, 
which  told  how  each  second  fled  away,  and  warned 
how  each  second  might  be  the  last ;  above  all  was 
the  angry  splash  of  the  coming  tide,  which  seemed 
to  them  to  say  with  each  returning  wave,  "How 
soon,  how  soon  shall  we  bear  you  away  to  an 
unvisited  grave  ! "  Patty  might  save  herself,  per- 
haps :  if  their  ladder  broke,  there  was  no  hope  for 
the  unfortunate  girl  below  her. 

At  last  Patty  thought  she  heard  approaching 
footsteps,  but  they  came  from  both  sides.  "  I  am 
losing  consciousness,"  she  thought  with  horror  ; 
"  if  I  do,  we  shall  indeed  be  lost." 

Then  she  heard  a  dear  and  well-known  voice — 
*'  Patty!  Patty!"  sounded  in  her  ears.     She  tried 
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to  answer,  but  the  sound  of  the  sea  drowned  her 
voice;  she  heard  every  movement  distmctlj,  but 
being  below  the  level  of  the  footpath  she  could 
not  make  herself  heard.  The  footsteps  came  near, 
and  then  they  receded,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her,  to  know  that  help  was  so  near,  and  yet  so  far 
away.     She  recognised  the  coastguard's  voice — 

"  I  doubt  there's  been  an  accident." 

The  ansAver,  "Good  Heavens! — where?" 

"About  here,"  answered  the  man.  "  I  heard 
screams,  and  there  was  a  young  lady :  I  warned 
her  off  the  edge  a  little  time  past." 

"Patty!"  exclaimed  Fred  Paget  in  a  voice  of 
horror. 

"  There  were  two  on  'em,"  said  the  man, 
searching  the  cliff  as  he  spoke,  "  not  her  as  was 
on  the  seat." 

Patty  made  one  more  effort.  "Help,  Fred!" 
she  cried,  and  the  men  heard  her. 

They  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  in  a  few  more 
seconds  they  discovered  the  two  girls. 

Patty  was  almost  exhausted ;  she  thought  her 
arm  must  drop  from  its  socket ;  and  the  other  girl 
still  clung,  almost  unconscious,  to  the  crinoline 
that  supported  her. 
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They  were  saved  from  imminent  death.  The 
men  drew  them  carefully  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 
It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  save  the 
young  girl;  but  the  coastguard  was  at  home 
among  these  rocky  points,  and  at  last  he  laid 
her  on  safe  ground. 

Fred  clasped  Patty  in  his  arms,  and  whispered, 
*'My  brave,  my  noble  darling  !" 

"Don't  say  anything  now,"  she  whispered; 
''I  don't  want  to  be  foolish." 

She  was  very  tremulous,  and  the  sleeve  of  her 
dress  was  stained  with  the  blood  which  came  from 
her  strained  and  bruised  arm ;  but  she  soon  ral- 
lied, and  stooped  over  the  form  of  the  poor  girl 
who  was  laid  on  the  grass.  The  girl  was  quite 
unconscious ;  they  loosened  her  dress  and  un- 
fastened her  boots:  Fred  Paget  hurried  away  for 
some  water,  whilst  Patty  gently  raised  her  head. 
The  coastguard  drev/  off  her  gloves. 

*'I  do  believe  she's  no  girl;  she's  a  married 
woman.  Here's  a  wedding-ring  on  her  finger. 
Poor  thing,  poor  thing !  I  am  afraid  it  will  go 
hard  with  her." 

Patty  looked  into  the  small  delicate  face  before 
her,  lovely  in  its  deadly  pallor,  half-concealed  by 
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the  coils  of  flaxen  liair  which  had  escaped  from 
their  fastening  and  hung  ahout  her,  and  she  felt 
that  she  had  rescued  from  death  her  rival — the  girl 
who  had  won  Henry  St.  George  from  her !  Patty 
felt  it ;  she  had  never  before  met  her  face  to  face, 
but  she  had  seen  her  photograph.  She  had  dreamt 
of  her,  thought  of  her  often;  often  pictured  to  her- 
self her  first  meeting  with  her  rival ;  and  now  she 
knew  that  Lady  Victoria  St.  George  w^as  resting  on 
her  knees,  and  saved  by  her  from  an  avfful  death. 

By  this  time  many  people  had  collected  round 
them,  and  there  were  inquiries  on  all  sides  who 
the  young  lady  was.  How  came  she  to  be  alone  ? 
Her  dress  and  appearance  betokened  distinction, 
and  yet  no  one  claimed  acquaintance  with  her. 

The  crowd  opened,  and  a  stately,  elegant  lady 
came  forward.  She  said  in  a  composed  manner, 
■"  Victoria,  my  dear  Victoria,  are  you  hurt "?''  But 
Victoria  made  no  reply. 

*'  I  think,  my  lady,"  said  the  coastguard — for 
Mrs.  St.  George  was  the  st^de  of  person  to  Avliom 
the  title  my  lady  seemed  naturally  to  apply — "  we 
should  get  her  away  as  soon  as  we  can." 

"  The  carriage  must  be  waiting  for  us,"  said 
the  lady.     "  Do  you  think  she  is  much  hurt '?" 
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''I  hope  not,"  said  the  coastguard.  ''She 
OAves  what  of  life  she  keeps  to  that  brave  miss 
yonder — she  is  a  brave  'un." 

He  thought  sufficient  notice  was  not  being 
taken  of  Patty's  brave  deeds. 

^^  He  will  not  know  how  to  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently," said  the  lady;  and  Patty  understood, 
though  no  one  else  knew,  who  the  "  he"  spoken 
of  was. 

Lady  Victoria  was  laid  in  the  carriage  waiting 
outside  the  park  for  them,  and  Patty  and  Fred 
Paget  got  in  with  her.  She  was  still  insensible ; 
it  seemed  as  though  colour  and  life  never  could 
return  to  those  pallid  cheeks. 

Mrs.  St.  George  heard  the  outlines  of  the 
accident,  and  then  said,  "Victoria  always  was  de- 
voted to  wild  flowers ;  my  dear  son,  her  husband, 
is  in  town  for  a  few  days ;  we  were  staying  here 
for  country  air  on  Lady  Victoria's  account ;  it  will 
be  a  dreadful  blow  to  him." 

It  was  on  Patty's  lips  to  say,  "Does  he  love 
her  so  very  dearly  ?"  but  she  checked  herself. 

Patty  found  her  mother  waiting  for  her  at  the 
door  of  their  house,  where  the  carriage  stopped  to 
put  her  down.     Mrs.  St.  George  said  at  parting, 
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''  They  shall  thank  yon  themselves  ;  his  gratitude 
to  you  will  be  eternal." 

Fred  went  with  the  carriage  to  see  Lady  Vic- 
toria to  her  house,  and  to  telegraph  to  her  hus- 
band, Henry  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Mitford  had  felt  tired,  and  finding  that 
her  daughter  had  left  her  for  so  long,  she  had 
quietly  returned  home,  begging  another  married 
lady  to  bring  Patty  home  with  her  party ;  so  that 
her  engagement  to  Fred  Paget  and  the  subse- 
quent adventure  were  equally  unknown  to  her. 

When  she  saw  a  grand  carriage  stop  at  her 
door,  and  a  powdered  footman  hand  her  daughter 
into  the  house  in  the  miserable  state  in  which 
Patty  was,  she  was  greatly  surprised,  and  over- 
wdielmed  Patty  with  questions,  which  Patty  was 
quite  unable  to  answer. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  that  blood 
on  your  sleeve  ?  Why  are  you  so  pale ;  and,  my 
dearest  child,  where  is  your  crinoline?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mitford. 

*'Up  a  tree,  mamma,"  said  Patty,  laughing. 
It  was  true,  for  it  was  hanging  on  the  shrubs  on 
the  cliff.  Patt}'  laughed  at  her  own  joke  ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  afternoon  had  lieen  too  much 
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€Yen  for  lier,  and  slie  alarmed  lier  motlier  by 
ending  in  a  hearty  flood  of  tears,  from  the  midst 
of  which  she  imparted  the  events  of  the  last  few 
hours. 

When  Fred  Paget  returned,  he  found  Patty 
tying  on  the  sofa ;  she  was  pale  and  quiet.  She 
wore  a  loose  white  dressing-gown,  for  her  arm  was 
too  swollen  and  painful  to  hear  the  pressure  of 
a  dress ;  it  had  been  bathed  and  bandaged,  and 
numerous  splinters  had  been  extracted. 

Fred,  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  thought,  often 
as  he  had  admired  her,  he  had  never  seen  her  so 
lovely  as  she  was  this  evening;  it  was  well  that 
Mrs.  Mitford  found  she  was  busily  engaged  up- 
stairs, and  left  them  to  themselves,  for  there  was 
much  to  say ;  it  came  out  slowly  and  by  degrees. 
Patty  was  always  returning  to  the  subject  of  j^oung 
Lady  Victoria,  speculating  and  wondering  about 
her. 

"I  don't  much  wonder  that  he  forgot  me  for 
her,"  she  said  once,  ''  she  has  such  a  sweet  look 
— so  gentle." 

"I  do,"  replied  Fred;  "and  for  the  matter 
of  that,  when  people  are  in  a  fainting-fit  they 
generally  are  gentle." 
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"  Did  3-0  Li  see  liim  ?"  said  Patty. 

''No,  I  telegraphed  for  liim ;  I  did  not  leave 
lier  until  tlie  doctor  came.  He  said  she  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  only  suffering  from  the  dreadful 
shock.  She  had  spoken  to  that  stately  lady,  they 
said,  hefore  I  came  away,  and  inquired  for  her 
hushand." 

"  She  seems  very  fond  of  him,"  said  Patty. 

''  I  say,  Patty,  I  am  not  of  a  jealous  turn,  hut 
I  shall  he  soon,  if  you  go  on  so  ahout  them." 

Patty  turned  to  him  with  the  frank  smile  and 
the  clear,  open  expression  in  her  eyes  which  could 
not  harbour  deceit. 

"No,  Fred,  you  need  not  he  jealous;  with 
him  it  was  novelty  and  excitement,  with  you  it  is 
real  affection  and  calm  satisfaction.  I  am  so  glad 
everything  has  ended  just  as  it  has  done." 

"I  think  we  have  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head,"  said  Fred. 

"Don't  say  that,"  she  said;  "I  am  too  con- 
tent with  the  world,  to  have  a  feeling  of  anger 
towards  anyone.  Real  life  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion ;  in  a  novel  they  would  say  such  a  meeting 
iis  this  was  improhahle,  highly  sensational." 

Fred  laughed. 
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' ''  You  need  not  abuse  Henry,"  said  Patty,  wlio 
was  more  talkative  than  usual;  "you  rather  owe 
him  something.  When  I  was  engaged  to  him,  I 
was  awfully  fond  of  slang,  rather  fast,  and  too 
independent.  I  think  he  and  life  in  general  have 
sobered  me  somewhat." 

*'It  was  those  very  qualities  which  made  you 
plucky  enough  to  save  life  in  the  way  you  did." 

"No,  Fred,"  said  Patty,  "that  was  courage 
and  nerve ;  the  one  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  other." 

Patty  had  such  a  restless  night,  that  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose,  and  went  out 
on  to  the  beach,  hoping  that  the  peace  of  the 
early  morning  might  soothe  and  calm  her. 

If  anyone  interested  in  Patty's  vicissitudes  is 
unaware  how  nature  looks  on  the  beach  at  any 
time  between  dawn  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  recommend  them  this  very  autumn  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  see  if  the  pure,  calm  fresh- 
ness of  the  early  morn,  the  vast  expanse  of  sand 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  as  yet  unmarked  by  hu- 
man foot,  have  not  the  soothing,  invigorating 
influence  upon  them  which  they  had  on  Patty 
Mitford. 
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Slie  had  walked  until  she  Avas  tired  heibrc  she 
seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  an  upturned  lishing- 
boat,  and  sat  gazing  into  the  sea,  scarcely  framing 
into  thoughts  her  intense  thankfulness  that  she 
was  as  she  was,  and  not  buried  in  that  treacherous 
deep,  calm  and  smiling  though  it  now  v\-as,  where 
she  had  so  nearly  been. 

Footsteps  were  approaching;  some  sailor  she 
supposed — they  stopped. 

''  Can  you  show  me  the  nearest  turn  from  the 
beach  to  the  George  Hotel?"  said  a  voice — she 
knew  it  of  old.  She  rose  to  her  feet;  Henry 
St.  George  stood  before  her.  He  recognised  her, 
and  looked  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his 
feet. 

^' Patty  1"  he  exclaimed;  he  glanced  at  her 
bandaged  arm  ;  "  they  said  it  was  a  Miss  Mitford  : 
I  never  thought  it  was  you.  Your  brave  deed 
saved  the  life  of  my  wife  !" 

He  could  not  utter  words  of  thanks,  confused, 
surprised,  overpowered  as  he  was  by  the  sudden 
meeting. 

Patty  would  have  escaped  if  she  could  have 
done  so,  but  she  could  not,  and  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  composure  she  was  liir  from  feeling. 
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*'  Can  I  ever  thank  jovl  enough  ?"  he  mur- 
mured, for  the  silence  was  emharrassing. 

"  Mr.  St.  George,  I  would  rather  not  receive 
your  thanks — I  should  have  done  the  same  for 
anyone.     I  hope  Lady  Victoria  is  better  ?" 

"Better — 0  yes,  much  better,  thank  you!'* 
he  said  hurriedly.  He  stood  near  her,  as  if  he 
could  neither  move  away  nor  speak;  the  silence 
was  awkward  to  both. 

The  ease  of  manner  and  composure  St.  George 
had  prided  himself  upon  seemed  quite  at  fault. 
Patty  was  the  first  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"It  is  no  use  pretending  to  meet  like  strangers," 
she  said;  "I  hope  your  wife  will  soon  be  better. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  on  the  point 
of  being  married  to  one  who  is  far  more  suited  to 
me  than  anyone  I  ever  knew  before." 

"Patty,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "had  there  been 
any  prospect,  any  hope,  I  should  never  have  given 
you  up." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Patty  proudly.  "  I  was  only  a 
child  then  ;  I  thought  love  stronger  than  ambi- 
tion, it  was  a  child's  mistake.  I  am  very  glad 
things  are  as  they  are ;  I  hope  your  choice  is  as 
fortunate  as  I  know  mine  to  be." 
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''How  can  I  thank  you!  That  yon,  of  all 
people,  should  have  perilled  your  life  for  my 
wife  !" 

Patty  smiled  her  old  sweet  smile,  which  once 
had  had  power  to  bewitch  him. 

"It  was  my  revenge.  Even  you  must  allow 
I  had  a  right  to  some  revenge.  Good-bye  !"  She 
reached  him  her  hand,  which  he  silently  took. 

'Tred  dear,"  said  Patty  at  breakfast  the  same 
morning,  "mamma  and  I  are  going  to  leave;  this 
place  is  too  exciting  for  us.  I  really  can't  stand 
so  many  coincidences  and  rencontres." 

If  there  are  any  in  this  nineteenth  century 
who  still  cling  to  the  notion  of  loving  once  and 
for  ever,  which,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  aptly  said,  "must 
for  ever  be  like  the  hen  who  sits  brooding  over 
addled  eggs,"  let  them  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Grange- 
ham  Pectory;  let  them  look  on  the  lawn  there, 
and  see  Fred  Paget,  and  Mrs.  Fred,  the  old  doc- 
tor, and  Master  Fred,  a  happy  group,  amongst 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  content  with 
things  as  they  are  at  Grangeham  Rectory.  There 
is  happiness,  too,  in  the  house  in  town,  where 
Lady  Victoria  sits,  and  copies  letters  for  her  hus- 
band, busy  with  political   pamphlets.     But  Patty 
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is  tlie  first  to  own  that  the  free  country-life  where 
her  lot  is  cast  is  more  suited  to  her,  with  ''dear 
Fred"  hy  her  side,  than  the  duties  of  the  mem- 
her's  wife,  which  would  have  heen  hers,  had  she 
filled  the  place  that  Lady  Victoria  now  occupies. 
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CHAPTER  I.  HOW  THE  BET  WAS  MADE. 

Mr.  Algernon  Bates  was  one  of  those  indivi- 
duals whose  youth  is  full  of  so  much  precocious 
genius  as  to  justify  their  friends  in  prophesying 
all  sorts  of  great  things  of  them,  to  come  off  at 
some  future  period  of  their  prospective  career. 
Strange  to  relate,  however,  this  future  period 
never  arrives,  or  at  least  is  such  a  very  long  time 
putting  in  an  appearance,  that  the  said  friends 
become  dubious  and  desponding,  though  loath  to 
acknowledge  the  unfulfilment  of  their  predictions. 
When  Algy  was  a  boy  he  showed  so  much 
dawning  talent  with  his  pencil  that  "  the  friends  " 
were  positively  certain  he  would  "  turn  out  "  a 
great  thing  in  painters  ;  when  he  grew  up  and 
assumed  the  torja  rinUs  he  made  himself  so  con- 
spicuous as  an  amateur  actor  that  ^'  the  friends  " 
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declared  tlie  laurels  of  anotlier  Garrick  awaited 
liim;  and  when  lie  brought  out  his  comedy-drama, 
in  four  acts,  of  Nathalie,  or  the  Model,  with  a 
terse,  spirited  dialogue,  and  two  or  three  capital 
"  situations,"  it  was  considered  that  he  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Eheu,  fagaces  annif  Years  rolled  over  Algy's 
spruce,  carefully-tended  head;  his  back-hair  does 
not  take  him  so  long  in  the  "doing  "  now,  there 
is  not  so  much  behind  as  of  yore,  and  it's  "getting 
very  thin  on  the  top,  sir,"  for  poor  Algy  is  going 
on  for  thirty  now,  and  both  fame  and  fortune  are 
as  far  off  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  He  has 
written  another  comedy -drama  since,  which  he 
fondly  thought  would  draw  overflowing  houses, 
but  it  did  not  keep  its  place  in  the  bills  after  the 
second  week ;  he  managed  to  get  a  burlesque  pro- 
duced, with  a  new  "  skedaddle  break-down  "  of 
his  own  invention,  which  he  likewise  was  certain 
would  be  a.  "great  go  "  and  fill  the  treasury,  but 
somehow  or  other  it  did  neither.  He  has  had 
several  little  pictures  in  the  Sufl'olk- street  Exhi- 
bition, and  his  "  Dead  Warrior "  was  hung  on 
the  line  in  the  Academy ;  but  again,  somehow  or 
other,  people  didn't  buy  them  there.     Then  they 
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were  sent  off  to  Mancliester  exhibitions  and  sale- 
rooms, tlien  travelled  round  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  and  so  back  again  to  London  and 
the  Art-Unions,  ultimately,  perhaps,  finding  their 
way  in  sheer  desperation  to  Algy's  studio,  where 
they  turned  their  faces  meekly  to  the  wall,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  dust  and  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  charwoman. 

Once  Algy  managed  to  work  the  oracle  so  that 
Mr.  Bompas,  the  eminent  dealer,  v/as  induced  to 
visit  his  studio  in  company  with  Tickler,  the  art 
critic  of  the  Daily  Thunderholt,  who  had  promised 
to  say  a  good  word  for  him.  But  Mr.  Bompas 
only  screwed  his  lips  tightly  together,  and  said, 
''Yes,  yes,  very  nice,  ve-ry  nice;  but  hardly 
popular,  my  dear  sir,  hardly  popular ;  too  big  by 
a  size;  wouldn't  go  anywhere  but  in  the  hall. 
Concentrate  and  popularise  yourself,  my  dear  sir  ; 
concentrate  and  popularise  yourself." 

So  Algy  set  to  work  and  tried  to  "  concentrate 
and  popularise  himself;"  to  do  which  he  painted 
*'  My  love,  Agnes,"  a  tall  and  crummy  young 
lady  with  large  eyes,  wonderfully  golden  locks, 
and  plenty  of  them,  in  a  bewitching  species  of 
bedgown    attire,    which    showed    the    shape    of 
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*'  Agnes "  rather  too  transparently,  and  gazing 
pensively  over  a  marble  parapet  into  an  imaginary 
future,  while  the  last  glory  of  the  setting  sun  was 
skilfully  adapted  to  fall  on  her  hair  and  upturned 
face. 

Unfortunately  for  Algy,  this  was  so  different 
from  his  usual  stjde,  that  Tickler  took  it  to  be  the 
work  of  some  man  he  had  never  heard  of,  so  was 
down  upon  "  Agnes  "  directly. 

He  was  at  great  pains  to  show  "  how  woolly 
was  her  hair,  how  long  and  stiff  her  left  arm,  how 
out  of  all  drawing  her  chin,  and  how  palpably 
theatrical  were  the  means  by  which  the  effect  was 
produced;"  lastly,  "he  was  surprised  that  the 
hanging  committee  had  '  placed '  so  absurd  a  cari- 
cature of  all  Art." 

Thus  poor  Algy  was  hopelessly  set  upon,  and 
threw  his  brushes  out  of  window  in  disgust. 

On  a  hot  afternoon  in  August,  some  few  da^'s 
after  the  above  notice  appeared  in  the  journal  Mr. 
Tickler  was  good  enough  to  write  for,  our  friend 
was  sitting  in  his  Temple  chambers,  smoking  the 
pipe  of  consolation,  and  pondering  upon  things. 
Essentially  a  hot  and  drowsy  afternoon.  The 
gardens    in    front    of  his   opened   window   were 
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drowsy ;  the  two  or  three  men  whose  sole  duty 
appears  to  consist  in  moving  the  pots  of  chrysan- 
themums from  one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another, 
were  too  drowsy  even  to  go  through  that  perform- 
ance ;  the  river  was  drowsy,  as  it  lay  winking  in 
the  glare  ;  the  young  lady  in  hook-muslin  who 
found  the  hroad  walk  so  charming  a  promenade, 
and  was  there  of  course  hy  the  merest  accident, 
had  given  up  the  restless  peepings  at  her  watch, 
and  composed  herself  to  drowsy  meditation  ;  and 
Mr.  Bates  himself  was  drowsy ;  the  influence  of 
the  hour  was  upon  him;  his  soul  was  vexed 
within  him ;  he  had  much  upon  his  mind,  — 
"mental  anxiety  was  killing  him,"  as  he  told 
his  friends,  pathetically.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  Jenkins's  bill  coming  due  at  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  there  was  Eowney's  account  for  the  last 
two  years  still  unpaid,  and  he  couldn't  put  them 
off  any  longer ;  there  was  another  picture  re- 
turned from  Manchester  unsold  ;  and  there  was 
the  eighteen  -  gallon  cask  of  Allsopp  he  had  just 
got  in  '^turned"  by  the  late  thunderstorm;  and, 
worse  than  all,  there  was  that  horrid  nightmare 
which  had  been  keeping  him  sleepless  for  weeks, 
and,   like  an   indigestible  piece   of  pork,    always 
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kept  turning*  up  when  least  expected ;  for  the 
truth  could  be  stifled  no  longer — he  was  getting 
halcl  on  the  top  of  Ids  head! 

Getting  bald !  He  didn't  care  a  rush  for 
Truefitt's  young  men;  he  never  used  to  believe 
what  those  flippant  and  unfeeling  creatures  told 
him ;  but  now,  here  was  the  evidence  of  his  own 
ej'CS.  His  only  hope  of  redemption  was  in  mak- 
ing a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  a  marriage,  and 
lie  was  getting  halcl  already  ! 

*'Any  odds  you  like  I'll  pitch  upon  the  win- 
ner—  I  should  say,  your  thoughts,"  drawled  a 
languid  voice  behind  him. 

^'0,  it's  you,  is  it?"  said  Algj^  without  re- 
moving the  pipe  from  his  lips.  "  The  most  com- 
fortable one  is  in  that  corner,"  indicating  a  leather 
easy-chair  with  the  toe  of  his  Turkish  slipper. 

The  owner  of  the  voice,  who  had  been  test- 
ing the  softness  of  the  sofa  with  a  delicate  hand, 
muttered  a  feeble  "  Tha-anks,"  and  dropped  into 
the  chair. 

*' Thought  I'd  look  in,  and  —  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know.  Eh  ?  Trichinopoly  ?  No, 
thanks  ;  too  strong ;  always  carry  my  own  weeds. 
Dull  ? — 0,  shocking.     Goin'  away  next  week — 
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Ell  ?  Baden,  I  think.  Where  are  you  going 
to?" 

"The  devil." 

"All,  yes.  What's  the  matter?  —  down  on 
your  luck  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I've  pretty  nearly  got  to  the  end  of 
my  tether." 

"  H'm,  so  have  I." 

"  Ah  !     Well,  what's  to  he  done,  then  ?" 

"  Marry." 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking  of." 

",  Thought  you  were  :  looked  like  it." 

"Well,  hut,  of  course,  you  see  it's  a  risky 
affair." 

"  How  much  do  you  mean  to  go  in  for  ?" 

"What,  tin?" 

"  Of  course  ;  what  else  could  there  he  ?" 

"Well,  I  put  myself  down  as  worth  twenty- 
five  thou'." 

"Deuce  you  do  !" 

"  Decidedly ;  or  I  don't  ohject  to  a  present 
income  of  seven  or  eight  hundred." 

"Bet  you  don't  get  either  one  or  t'other. 
Bet  two  to  one  you  don't  get  either  one  or  t'other 
within  six  months." 
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''  I  think  I  shall ;  don't  you'  see  ?"  And  Algy 
began  to  explain  how  many  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance put  themselves  down  at  so  much,  and  had 
gone  in  and  won. 

''  I  never  argue,"  said  the  other,  without  at- 
tempting to  answer  him;  ''life's  a  doosid  deal 
too  short  for  that  sort  of  thing.  If — fellow  be- 
gins that  sort  of  thing,  I  stop  him  at  once  by 
offering  odds  against  his  proposition.  Don't  you 
see,  it  brings  him  to  a  point ;  practical,  and  all 
that.  Then,  too,  there's  the  chance  of  a  little 
excitement  being  got  out  of  it.  Bet  you  five  to 
one  in  fifties  you  don't  do  it  in  six  months ;  ten 
to  one  in  ditto  don't  do  it  in  three." 

"  I'll  take  you." 

"  Good,"  said  the  other,  deliberately  taldng 
out  an  elaborate  memoranda-book.  "  All  sorts 
of  little  transactions  here ;  everyone  of  'em  shut 
some  fellow  up.  Know  Peyton  ?  Big,  positive, 
Scotch  brute  in  Guards  ?  Said  other  day  in 
club.  Jack  Saltmarsh  gave  five  hundred  for  the 
bay  ponies  Eosey  Watson  drives.  Knew  they 
weren't  worth  that.  Told  him  so.  Contradicted 
me,  and  began  argument.  Bet  him  two  to  one 
I  was  right.     Peyton  tried  to  draw  ofi" ;   knew  he 
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was  wrong;  only  said  it  for  argument.  Beastly 
Scotchman  !  Kept  him  to  the  mark,  and  booked 
the  bet.  'July  20.  —  Eighteen  pairs  of  gloves 
with  Mrs.  Balfour.'  Contradicted  me  about 
Mario's  age.  Bet  her  d'rectly.  Couldn't  say 
any  more,  you  know.  'August  3. —  Old  Jowler 
said  he  could  tell  the  vintages  of  all  the  wine  in 
— club,  by  smell.  Argument.  Bet  him.  Stopped 
argument.'  '  August  8.  —  Even  fiver  with  Hal- 
dane,  that  the  receipts  of  his  theatre  would  fall 
short  of  a  hundred  per  night  after  three  weeks' 
run.  Haldane  positive  the  piece  would  draw. 
All  puff  and  brag.  Bet  him.  Got  him  in  regu- 
lar hole.'  Here  you  are.  '  August  21. — Bet  Algy 
Bates  ten  to  one  in  fifties  he  don't  get  married 
to  five-and-twenty  thou',  or  an  income  of  seven 
hundred  per  ann.  clear,  within  three  calendar 
months  from  date  above.'     Will  that  do  ?" 

''  Ten  fifties :  all  right."  So  the  bet  was 
duly  entered,  and  Dick  Winslow,  who  affected  a 
fashionable  indifference  to  everything,  but  in  the 
matter  of  business  was  particularly  shrewd,  then 
took  his  departure. 

Then  Algy  lit  another  pipe,  and  pulled  him- 
self together  to  think  the  matter  out. 
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Now  it  SO  happened  that  about  this  period  of 
Mr.  Bates's  existence,  he,  strange  to  relate,  had 
fallen  in  love.  Not  for  the  first  time,  b}'  any 
means,  but  the  first  time  it  was  accompanied 
with  the  idea  of  matrimony ;  for,  with  Algy,  the 
two  generally  meant  something  very  diff'erent,  and 
had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Miss  Rose  Chumley  had  been  "  doing"  the 
"  leading  business"  at  the  Theatres  Ro^^al  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  for  some  two  or  three  years 
before  she  attracted  the  notice  of  London  man- 
agers. At  last  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Era, 
announcing  that  ''  Miss  Chumley  had  accepted 
a  liberal  offer  made  her  by  Mr.  Slum,  of  the 
*  Parthenon,'  and  would  appear  on  such  and  such 
a  night,  in  a  '  new  drama  written  expressly  for 
her  by  Ferrers  Brown,  Esq.'  " 

The  first  night  came,  and  the  *' Parthenon" 
was  crammed  to  the  roof.  A  new  piece  by  Fer- 
rers Brown  was  always  interesting ;  and  then  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  written  for  an  actress 
who  was  unknown  to  a  London  audience  made 
it  still  more  so.  Miss  Chumley,  rather  nervous 
during  the  first  act,  while  a  running  commentary 
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of  ''Yeiy  poor,"  "no  power/'  "0,  tliis'll  never 
do,"  ''very  weak,"  ''regular  frost,"  &c.,  went  on 
from  the  expectant  critics  "in  front;"  tlien  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  feeling  in  the  next  act 
roused  the  audience.  From  that  time  she  gra- 
dually worked  them  up  and  held  them  in  her 
grasp  till  the  strong  denouement  in  the  last  scene, 
when  the  curtain  came  down  on  thunders  of  ap- 
plause, and  Miss  Chumley  quite  overcome  by 
her  feelings  and  the  bouquets.  Algernon  Bates, 
sitting  in  the  front  stalls  with  Potts,  the  critic 
of  the  Sunday  Magnet,  was  enchanted.  He  saw 
at  once  that  she  would  "rise."  He  must  be 
introduced  to  her  without  any  delay.  He  had 
a  plot  in  his  mind's  eye  then  that  would  suit  her 
style  to  a  hair ;  no  claptrap  and  studied  artificial 
2)oscs,  no  showing  the  whites  of  the  eyes  and 
hysterical  sobbing  business — everything  natural, 
unaffected,  but  graceful.  She  was  "  chawming," 
Potts  said ;  and  that  was  something,  coming  from 
Potts. 

How  well  she  kept  it  down  in  the  first  act ! 
There's  intelligence  in  everything,  by  Jove  !  Then 
what  a  good  listener  she  is  !  By  Jove,  sir,  it's  a 
treat,  a  positive  treat  I" 
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And  Bates  was  all  in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm. 
Visions  of  his  new  comedy,  with  Miss  Chumley 
bringing  down  the  house,  kept  him  broad  awake 
all  that  night. 

Now  although  Algy  had  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting publishers,  theatrical  managers,  and  picture- 
dealers  to  acknowledge  his  great  genius,  being 
people  for  the  most  part  cruelly  practical  in  their 
notions  of  the  business  of  life,  he  had  always 
found  an  indulgent  audience  among  the  fair  sex, 
generally  succeeding  in  causing  them  to  regard 
him  as  a  man  whose  talent  had  been  stifled  and 
prevented  from  asserting  its  proper  position  in 
the  world  by  the  malignant  envy  and  spite  of  his 
enemies  in  power.  For  Algy  was  possessed  of 
that  gift  which  surely  should  be  placed  before  all 
others :  genius,  talent,  energy,  are  trifles  in  com- 
parison with  the  faculty  of  pleasing  women.  So 
he  considered  it  only  necessary  for  him  to  throw 
his  handkerchief  to  Miss  Chumley,  and  did  not 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  being  "  returned  with 
thanks." 

Algy,  therefore,  enveloped  in  a  complete  fog 
of  smoke  of  his  own  manufacturing,  naturally 
thought  of  Miss  Chumley  at   once.      The   only 
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difficulty  was  the  income, — the  actress's  salary 
at  the  "Parthenon"  at  present  could  not  be 
more  than  five  pounds  per  week ;  and  what  was 
that  ?  It  must  be  increased  by  another  ten  be- 
fore she  could  be  put  on  his  list.  No,  Miss 
Chumley  was  out  of  the  question.  "  Great  pity, 
because  he  really  did — eh  ?  yes,  he  really  did — 
pshaw,  can't  afford  that  sort  of  thing  noic.''  Then 
he  put  doAvn  all  the  girls  with  money  he  could 
muster,  and  found  that  the  list  was  not  so  long 
as  he  had  reckoned.  The  time  of  year,  moreover, 
was  dead  against  him, — everybody  was  away  from 
town.  He  must  go  in  pursuit;  but  where,  and 
who  should  he  pursue  ?  It  was  a  difficult  matter. 
They  were  all  scattered  now,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  If  he  went  to  Baden  after  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  Jones  at  Scarborough  would  escape 
him  ;  and  if  he  laid  siege  to  Mrs.  Lazarus  at 
Brighton,  he  should  miss  the  Brown  girls  at 
Rome.  The  more  he  cast  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  the  more  difficult  it  appeared  ;  and  he  began 
to  regret  the  bet  with  Dick  Winslow. 

The  result  of  Algy's  cogitations,  which  lasted 
several  days,  and  during  which  time  he  consumed 
a  vast  amount  of  Cavendish,  was,  his  packing  u 
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portmanteau  and  starting  off  to  Rome  in  cliase  of 
the  Brown  girls.  Tliere  were  two  Miss  Browns, 
so  that  he  stood  a  double  chance  of  success.  Old 
Brown  was  said  to  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, and  the  girls  adored  Art.  So  Algy  set  off 
with  the  intention  of  personifying  Art,  and  be- 
coming adored  by  Matilda  or  Josephine,  it  didn't 
matter  which. 


CHAPTER  II.      HOW  THE  FIRST  GAME  WAS  LOST. 

It  is  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  Mr.  Bates 
is  sitting  forlornly  before  a  naked  canvas  in  his 
studio;  his  palette  and  brushes  are  in  readiness 
for  use  ;  but  Algy  heeds  them  not.  He  has  just 
returned  from  Rome,  having  proposed  to  Matilda, 
the  most  likely  of  the  "Brown  girls,"  and  been 
refused  by  the  "  governor,"  and  the  "  governor," 
moreover,  in  a  towering  rage,  which  made  him  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  call  our  friend  "  an  ad- 
venturer, by  Gad!"  leaving  any  further  chance 
of  success  out  of  the  question.  Algy  had  taken 
Brighton  on  his  way  back,  only  to  be  disappointed 
by  finding  that  Mrs.  Lazarus,  the  rich  widow, 
who  once  regarded  him  with  eyes  of  favour,  had 
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left  for  Baden  tlie  week  before.  So,  in  sheer 
despair,  he  had  found  his  way  back  to  London. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  On  the  20th  of 
next  month,  barely  three  weeks  more,  time  would 
be  up,  and  where  he  should  get  the  money  from 
for  Dick  Winslow  goodness  only  knew.  He  sat 
thus,  staring  dejectedly  at  the  canvas,  till  he  be- 
gan to  think  there  was  not  much  good  to  be  got 
out  of  the  prospect,  and  took  up  the  Times. 
Naturally  enough  he  turned  to  the  theatrical  ad- 
vertisements ;  he  had  quite  dropped  out  of  the 
civilised  world  the  last  two  months, — the  civilised 
world  meaning  with  Algy  the  literary  and  artistic 
world  of  London,  made  up  of  theatres,  editors' 
sanctums,  Bohemian  clubs,  and  exhibition-rooms. 

''Third  representation  of  the  '  Shadow  on  the 
Wall,  or  Sister  Grace,'  —  pronounced  by  the 
press  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  to  be 
the  greatest  success  ever  known.  Sister  Grace — 
Miss  Chumley." 

''  Miss  Chumley  !  H'm  !  ha  !— Miss  Chum- 
ley—  AIlss  Chiimleij.  Wonder  what  salary  old 
Slum  gives  her  now  ?  Evidently  the  draw  in  the 
theatre.  Let's  see,  who  can  tell  me  ?  Jackson 
'11  know,  daresay." 
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Then  lie  opened  the  door  and  shouted  "  Jack- 
son !" 

Now  ''Jackson  "  was  engaged  in  the  evenings 
as  a  permanent  super  at  the  "  Parthenon  Thea- 
tre," and  during  the  day,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  Avent  out  a-settin' ;"  which  meant,  that  for  the 
sum  of  eighteenpence  an  hour  he  lent  his  portly- 
figure  for  the  instruction  of  artists  painting  from 
the  ''life." 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  engaged  by  Algy  to  sit 
for  a  "Dying  Gladiator,"  in  what  he  considered 
would  be  a  new  and  striking  attitude,  and  had 
been  beguiling  the  tedium  of  a  long  "wait"  out- 
side by  partaking  of  an  al  fresco  luncheon  on  the 
stairs,  hereupon  made  his  appearance.  Being  in- 
terrogated as  to  the  amount  of  salary  Miss  Chum- 
ley  was  then  drawing  at  the  "  Parthenon,"  Mr. 
Jackson  replied — 

"  That,  to  his  certin  knowlidge,  hold  Slum 
paid  her  as  much  as  fifteen  pound,  which  he, 
Mr.  Jackson,  considered  a  mortal  shame  :  she  no 
more  drored  fifteen  pound  than  he  did  ;  but  then, 
lor'  bless  yer,  the  gents  in  the  papers  wrote  her 
hup  that  like,"  &c. 

"  Fifteen  pounds  !    Fifteen  multiplied  by  fifty- 
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two  was  780.  Enough  and  to  spare,  by  Jove  ! 
Thanh  you,  Jackson, — much  obliged  ;  have  some- 
thing to  drink  ?  So  will  I.  Capital !  Hurrah  ! 
Take  care  of  yourself  now,  Dick,  my  bo-oy  ;  take 
care  of  yourself." 

The  very  next  morning  Algy  made  a  careful 
toilette,  and  sallied  forth  to  call  upon  the  now 
popular  actress. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  had  passed 
since  Miss  Chumley  made  her  dchut  at  the  "Par- 
thenon," and,  in  the  language  of  the  press  notices, 
*'mad^  a  pleasing  impression  upon  a  London  audi- 
ence," she  had  rapidly  advanced  in  public  favour, 
and,  what  was  of  more  real  consequence  to  her, 
in  the  profession. 

On  this  particular  morning,  Miss  Chumley 
is  sitting  in  her  own  particular  lounge  chair, 
making  belief  to  read  a  very  dogs' -eared  manu- 
script, which  indeed  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Bates's 
new  comedy.  Miss  Chumley's  lodgings,  where 
she  resides  with  her  mamma — an  old  lady  ad- 
dicted to  snuff,  and  gin  in  her  tea,  but  other- 
wise very  harmless — are  in  the  Hampstead  Road. 
They  consist  of  only  the  first  floor;  but  then  it 
is  not  a  common  first  floor  by  any  means ;  it  is  a 
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first  floor  under  peculiarly  happy  auspices,  for 
Miss  Chumley's  graceful  presence  might  almost 
be  seen  pervading  it,  even  to  the  very  furniture 
and  belongings  of  the  rooms.  Nobody  but  Miss 
Chumley  v/ould  have  thought  of  putting  that 
naturally  ugly  sofa  into  that  particular  dark 
corner,  and  hiding  its  bristling  horsehair  under 
the  daintiest  of  chintzes;  nobody  but'  Miss  Chum- 
ley could  have  arranged  the  books  and  knick- 
knacks  on  that  rickety  little  table  so  as  to  pro- 
duce such  a  really  pretty  effect ;  and  nobody  but 
Miss  Chumley  could  have  chosen  blinds  of  that 
colour,  which,  when  they  were  drawn  nearly  down, 
iiS  she  liked  them  to  be,  diffused  so  roseate  a  hue 
over  everything,  and  suited  to  such  a  nicety  her 
own  not  particularly  brilliant  complexion. 

Somebody  coming  upstairs.  Miss  Chumley 
draws  the  blind  a  few  inches  lower,  moves  her 
chair  so  that  she  sits  with  her  back  to  the  light, 
and  is  absorbed  in  the  MS. 

*'Mr.  Bates,  'm." 

And  the  next  moment  our  friend  is  shaking 
hands  impressively  with  the  rising  actress.  Then, 
after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  anathematising  the 
weather,  they  begin  to  talk  about  the  *' piece." 
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"Did  Miss  Clmmlev  like  it?" 
"  Ye-es,  she  thougiit  it  a  good  piece." 
''So   glad   to   hear   that.     Did   she   like   the 
heroine's  part?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Bates,  only 
pretty  well." 

"  Would  you  like  to  play  it  yourself?" 
"0,   not  as   it   stands;    I  couldn't,   really  I 
couldn't." 

"  No  ?     Wliat  is  there  you  object  to  ?" 
"  Well,  de  Vismes  (Algy's  villain)  has  all  the 
dialogue." 

"H'm;  he  certainly  has  a  good  deal;  hut 
then  he  gives  you  all  the  situations." 

"  Not  quite  all,  Mr.  Bates :  how  about  the 
third  act?  Now,  he's  quite  welcome  to  any  situ- 
ations in  the  J&rst  and  second  acts,  but  I  can't 
afford  to  let  anybody  have  those  in  the  last. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  always  like  starting 
quietly  and  keeping  it  all  down  till  towards  the 
denouement,  then  I  want  plenty  of  room  for  my- 
self. As  it  stands  now,  he  interferes  with  my 
climax." 

"Well,  supposing  I  cut  out  his  business 
with  the    stolen  will,   and  bring  on  Mugley  in 
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sometliing  comic  as  a  set-off  to  your  scene  with 
tlie  mother?" 

"You  may  do  anything  you  like,  so  long  as 
there's  nothing  to  interfere  with  me  in  the  third 
act." 

Then  Algy  took  the  ms.  and  showed  how  he 
thought  of  cutting  down  the  villain's  part,  put- 
ting in  another  situation  for  the  heroine,  and 
giving  her  generally  the  best  of  it.  Miss  Chum- 
ley's  face  grew  brighter  as  he  showed  how  all 
this  could  be  done. 

So  Algy  put  the  "piece"  in  his  pocket,  and 
began  to  talk  of  other  topics,  gradually  leading 
the  conversation  round  from  things  in  general  to 
discuss  himself  in  particular. 

In  his  conversation  with  women,  when  he 
was  sure  of  his  audience  and  safe  from  any  risk 
of  being  caught  out,  Algy  was  particularly  fond 
of  the  egomet  ipse  business,  and  a  great  adept 
at  ringing  the  changes  thereupon.  He  could 
invest  himself  in  a  garment  of  sentiment  and 
interest  as  easily  as  he  put  on  his  overcoat. 
His  imagination  was  vivid,  and  when  his  well 
of  facts  had  run  dry,  invention  came  gushing 
forth  in  rippling  streams  of  eloquent  egomet  ipse. 
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He  had  a  way  of  throwing  hmiself  upon  the 
sympathies  of  his  audience,  handing  himself  over 
to  their  tender  consideration  (as  if  he  were 
"glass  with  care"),  which  was  irresistible,  con- 
taining as  it  did  a  mute  acknowledgment  of  their 
interest,  and  recognition  of  a  superior  power  of 
consolation. 

"He  had  come  to  the  conclusion,"  he  was 
saj'ing  to  Miss  Chumley,  "which  was,  perhaps, 
a  foregone  one,  that  the  way  in  which  his  life 
drifted  along  was  very,  very  unsatisfactory.  Every 
man  should  have  an  object  in  his  life,  you  allow 
that,  don't  you  ?" 

Miss  Chumley  said,  "  Of  course,  that  was 
right  enough." 

Now  Algy  had  an  expressive  voice,  and  a 
wonderful  command  over  its  different  tones.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  orchestra,  all  the  instru- 
ments effectively  played  by  himself. 

"Well,"  he  said,  taking  out  his  "softened 
melancholy"  flageolet  and  discoursing,  with  it, 
"you  see  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate  fellows 
who  have  gone  on  hitherto  with  no  object;  per- 
haps it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  my  general  failure 
— I  have  often  thought  so."     Here  a  pause  and 
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a  gloomy  stare  into  the  fire.  ''All,  Miss  Chum- 
ley,  yoii  are  in  a  position  to  be  envied." 

Miss  Chumley  said,  ''Good  gracious  me, 
why?" 

"  Because  you  are  successful." 

All  women  like  success,  which  is  power,  and 
still  more  like  to  he  told  of  it,  which  is  a  tri- 
bute to  their  power ;  so  Miss  Chumley  smiled 
and  was  pleased.  Algy  saw  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression. 

"It  is  only  poor,  unsuccessful  devils  like  my- 
self," continued  the  flageolet,  softer  than  ever, 
"that  can  appreciate  success  in  others  to  its  full 
meed.  Now  success  to  the  artist  is  everything. 
Would  that  I  had  some  hope,  some  incentive  to 
help  my  flagging  energy!"  Here  a  new  move- 
ment on  the  stop-notes  produced  a  plaintive  sigh, 
which,  followed  by  a  discreet  silence  for  a  full 
minute,  made  Miss  Chumley  feel  her  position  be- 
coming slightly  embarrassing.  Then  he  went  on 
again. 

"  Miss  Chumley,"  he  said,  "  will  you  pardon 
me  if  I  come  to  the  point  of  what  I  wish  to  say 
at  once  ?"  He  did  not  stop  to  give  her  the  chance 
of  refusing.     "The  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance 
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has  been  mine  for  some  time  now  :  always  recog- 
nising your  true  artist  nature,  is  it  surprising 
that  my  admiration  for  its  expression  should  have 
ripened  into  admiration  for  your  own  person,  not 
for  the  actress,  but  for  Rose  Chumley  herself? 
Miss  Chumley,  I  have  learnt  to  love  you  most 
sincerely;  may  I  venture  to  hope ?" 

She  had  risen  in  her  agitation  at  this  climax, 
and  stood  facing  him. 

"  0,  dear  me,"  she  said,  "  don't  say  that, 
please ;  don't  say  that." 

Algy  sat  gazing  with  all  his  eyes,  surprised  at 
the  nervous  oddness  of  her  manner. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  went  on ;  ''  0,  so  very 
sorry ;  but  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Levy  has  been 
saying." 

"Mr.  Levy?" 

"  Yes ;  he  went  away  just  before  you  came." 

"  You  mean  the  Jew  lawyer  ?" 

''  No,  he's  not  a  Jew  now ;  he  was  converted 
some  years  ago." 

"  0,  was  he  ?     Well  ?" 

"  He  said  the  very  same  things  you  have  been 
saying." 

"  He  did— to  you  ?" 
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"  Mr.  Levy  lias  done  me  the  honour  of  asking 
me  to  become  his  wife." 

"  The  cleu Good  heavens  !  and  what  did 

you  say  ?" 

"I  said  I  would." 

"  The  deu Good  heavens  !    Why  didn't 

you  tell  me  of  this  at  once  ?" 

''  Keally,  Mr.  Bates " 

''0/'  recovering  himself,  "  Kose — Miss  Chum- 
ley,  I  mean — pardon  me — naturally  agitated — 
this  is  cruel  of  you,  cruel,"  and  he  leant  his  el- 
bow on  the  mantlepiece  and  looked  despairingly 
at  the  yellow  and  green  pattern  of  Miss  Chumley's 
hearthrug. 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minutes  and  a 
moment's  silence ;  then  Miss  Chumley  went  up 
to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Mr.  Bates ;  I  did  it 
for  the  best.  If  I  had  thought  for  a  moment  that 
— that  you — of  course  I  shouldn't — shouldn't — 
but  he's  very  good-natured  and  has  so  much  money, 

you  know " 

"  Whereas  I  have  none ;  speak  it  out — I  can 
bear  anything  now." 

^'  0,  no,  no,  no,"  and  her  eager  face  appealed 
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against  liis  words.  "Now  it  is  3'ou  are  cruel: 
do  not  say  you  think  so  badly  of  me  as  that, 
Mr.  Bates.     Tell  me  you  don't  mean  that." 

As  he  looked  down  on  the  face,  so  mobile  in 
expression  and  animated  by  every  thought  that 
at  the  moment  dwelt  in  her  mind,  now  pleadingly 
upturned  to  his,  genuine  feeling  for  the  time 
moved  him,  as  he  said,  passionately, 

''  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying.  You  are 
the  only  woman  I  have  ever  loved ;  I  say  so  in  all 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  it  seems  very  hard,  very 
hard.  I  know  that  I  do  love  you  truly,  Eose, 
for  I  can  even  now  wish  that  you  may  be  happy 
with  that  man.  As  for  me,  well,  there,  it's  all 
over  now.     Good-bye,  good-bye." 

"You  will  be  friends  still;  you  don't  bear 
any  malice  ?     Tell  me  we  shall  still  be  friends." 

"Friends!"  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  and  turned 
on  his  heel  to  go.  Then,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
it  struck  him  that  he  had  been  rather  hard  with 
her ;  it  would  not  do  him  any  harm  accepting 
her  friendship,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  him 
some  day,  who  can  tell  ?  So  he  went  back  again 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,  Miss  Chumlcv,  and  for- 
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give  me  my  harshness,"  with  the  bright  smile 
which  so  often  had  stood  him  in  good  need  before. 

She  gave  him  both  hands,  after  her  impulsive 
manner,  and  pressed  his  warmly. 

Then  he  went  away,  and  walked  down  the 
Hampstead-road,  thinking  it  all  over.  "  What 
could  he  do  now  ?"  The  vision  of  Dick  Winslow 
and  his  memoranda-book  stared  him  in  the  face 
at  every  step  he  took.  He  told  himself  that  he 
was  "  regularly  done."  How  nice  she  was ;  how 
honest  and  unaffected ;  how  very  different  to  the 
namby-pamby  young  ladies  he  met  in  society! 
Yes,  he  really  did  —  did  he  really?  Yes,  he 
thought  he  actually  did  love  her,  bar  the  bet 
and  for  herself.  It  was  very  hard  upon  him, 
doosid  hard.  That  beast  Levy  too,  a  man  who 
blew  his  nose  with  a  report  like  a  cannon,  and 
wore  Blucher  boots.  However,  he  would  be  miser- 
ably jealous  and  uncomfortable, — that  was  a  con- 
solation. A  man  who  isn't  in  the  profession 
never  should  marry  an  actress.  Just  as  he  comes 
home  tired  from  the  City,  or  wherever  it  is,  his 
wife  is  putting  on  her  bonnet. 

"  Time  she  was  at  the  theatre  already." 

"  Well,  but  there's  no  such  desperate  hurry." 
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''  Well,  Lut  I'm  on  when  the  curtain  goes  up." 

"  Never  mind ;  take  a  liansom." 

"  Besides,  there's  James  wants  to  see  me  be- 
fore I  go  on." 

''  James  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he's  making  my  wig  for  Lady  Audley 
— such  a  lovely  flaxen.     Bye,  bye." 

So  the  poor  husband  has  to  eat  his  dinner 
with  only  himself  for  company;  and  as  he  has 
had  himself  for  company  all  day,  he  finds  it,  on 
the  whole,  rather  slow.  Poor  Levy  !  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  poor  Rose  too  !  What  affinity  can 
exist  between  her  thoroughly  artist-nature  and  a 
man  who  goes  to  sleep  over  Miss  Faucit,  and  call^ 
Tennyson  "  rubbishy  nonsense"  ? 


CHAPTER  III.    "  SHUFFLE  THE  CARDS. 

When  Algy  got  back  to  his  chambers  after  his 
expedition  to  the  Hampstead-road,  he  took  out  a 
letter  from  the  litter  of  unfinished  mss.,  pen-and- 
ink  sketches,  unpaid  bills,  and  other  documents 
scattered  broadcast  over  his  writing-table,  and  sat 
down  to  answer  it.  The  letter  was  from  Mrs. 
Jortin,  a  most  particular  friend  of  Algy's,  and  it 
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begged  liim  to  take  pity  on  lier  and  come  down 
to  their  place  in  Hampshire,  for  as  long  as  he 
could  spare  the  time.  Algy  had  deferred  replying 
to  this  invitation,  thinking  it  would  rest,  probably, 
with  Miss  Chumley  whether  he  should  be  able  to 
accept  it;  but  now  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
very  thing  for  him.  So  he  wrote  off  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Jortin,  in  which  he  said  "  that  nothing  could 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  going  to  them  for  a 
short  holiday ;  he  had  been  desperately  busy  lately, 
and  should  rejoice  in  a  little  change,"  &c.  Not  a 
word  did  he  say  about  Kome  and  Matilda  Brown. 

Tavo  days  later  saw  him  bowling  down  to  the 
Waterloo  Station,  having,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''got 
over  the  Chumley  business  beautifully,"  which 
meant  that  he  had  not  quite  broken  his  heart 
about  the  "Parthenon"  actress.  He  might  pick 
up  the  money  in  Hampshire,  as  likely  there  as 
anywhere.     Never  say  die  ! 

The  Jortins,  with  whom  he  was  going  to  stay, 
were  county  people,  and  swells  in  their  way ;  so 
Algy  had  got  himself  up  accordingly.  Nobody 
could  tell,  he  thought,  who  he  might  meet  while 
there.  The  Miss  Jortins  had  very  little  money, 
but  there  might  be  someone  else  who  it  would  be 
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worth  while  "  going  in  for."     The  deuce  of  it  was 
there  only  being  three  weeks  left  to  him. 

Now,  no  one  understood  better  than  Algy  the 
great  art  of  getting  himself  up  so  as  to  be  "  ef- 
fective" without  showing  that  any  "  effect"  was 
meant.  He  knew  exactly  what  colours  suited  him, 
what  sort  of  coats  and  hats  were  most  in  his 
''  style."  He  never  committed  that  great  mistake 
most  men  fall  into,  of  wearing  anything  ultra  in 
the  way  of  hats  and  coats  because  everybody  else 
did,  but  managed  to  keep  sufficiently  near  the 
prevailing  fashion  without  allowing  it  to  ruin  his 
appearance.  When  he  wished  to  produce  an  im- 
pression, he  went  in  for  ''effects"  in  a  deliberately 
professional  manner.  His  "  get-up,"  as  he  jumped 
out  of  the  hansom  at  Waterloo,  was  artistic  in 
the  highest  degree.  This  particular  time  he  af- 
fected the  "  swell,"  without  any  of  the  languid 
airs  and  graces  of  that  animal ;  it  was  the  swell 
carefully  toned  down  and  unaffected,  with  a  dash 
of  the  man  of  genius  in  its  composition.  He  was 
particularly  happy  in  his  boots,  his  gloves,  and, 
above  all,  his  umbrella;  an  umbrella,  when  car- 
ried with  discretion,  is  always  effective.  Algy 
walked  down  the  platform  apparently  noticing  no- 
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tiling',  but  in  reality  taking  eveiytliing  in  tliat  lie 
considered  ''worth  liis  while." 

Miss  Tatum,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Septimus  Tatum,  the  eminent  soapboiler  and 
M.P.,  standing  with  her  maid  at  the  door  of  the 
ladies'  waiting-room,  was  mortified  that  the  "  ex- 
tremely interesting-looking  man"  passed  by  with- 
out noticing  her  in  the  least,  though  she  had  plenty 
of  time  to  observe  his  melancholy  eyes,  his  small 
feet,  and  the  elaborate  rug  he  carried  carelessl}' 
over  his  left  arm.  Our  friend  Algy,  however,  had 
seen  Miss  Tatum  some  ten  minutes  ago.  He  saw 
her  from  his  cab  get  out  of  a  brougham  and  pair 
outside  the  station,  and  happened  to  hear  her  tell 
the  maid  to  take  two  tickets  for  Basingstoke ; 
then,  as  he  was  paying  his  cabman,  he  heard 
someone  on  the  platform  say,  "  D'ye  know  who 
that  is  ?  That's  old  Tatum's  daughter,  that  is." 
Now  Algy,  of  course,  knew  ''old  Tatum"  by  re- 
putation :  who  could  have  so  much  money  and 
remain  unknown?  He  also  knew  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  who 
would  have  all  his  wealth.  This  young  lady, 
then,  mth  the  blue  bonnet  and  flaxen  chignon, 
would  be  Miss  Florence  Tatum. 
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*'  Good  forehead  and  eyes,  pretty  moutli,  bad 
nose ;  great  pity ;  goodish  figure,  what  there  is  of 
it,"  said  Algy  to  himself,  "totting  up  the  points" 
of  blue-bonnet  rapidly.  Then,  "  what  a  heap  of 
money,  too — all  from  soap  !  Eather  low  and  com- 
mon— soap  ;  if  it  had  only  been  Australian  wool, 
now,  or  even  tea :  but  there's  something  about 
soapboiling  that  goes  against  the  grain.  However, 
he's  an  M.P.,  and  that  ought  to  carry  off  the 
soap  ;  there's  a  sense  of  ponderosity  and  respecta- 
bility about  the  House  of  Commons,  which  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins." 

Basingstoke !  He  distinctly  heard  her  say 
Basingstoke.  He  was  going  to  Basingstoke ;  that 
was  where  Bradshaw  showed  that  he  must  change 
trains,  and  take  the  little  branch-line  that  went 
to  New  Compton,  where  Mrs.  Jortin's  carriage 
was  to  meet  him. 

So  Algy  sauntered  up  to  the  book-stall,  and 
laid  out  quite  a  little  fortune  in  Punch,  Illustrated 
London  Neics,  London  Society,  and  all  the  things 
that  were  embellished  with  pretty  pictures.  He  saun- 
tered about  there  till  the  boll  rang,  and  Miss  Tatum, 
sending  off  her  maid  with  divers  parcels  to  a  se- 
cond-class carriage,  got  into  a  first-class  by  herself. 
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Just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  and  people 
were  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  usual  frantic  state 
of  people  at  a  railway  station,  Miss  Tatum  saw 
the  "  interesting -looking  man,"  more  unexcited 
than  ever,  lounge  quietly  up  to  her  carriage,  and 
— yes — actually  open  the  door  !  He  looked  in  for 
a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  hon- 
our it  with  his  presence,  then  got  slowly  in  and 
sat  down  opposite  her. 

Miss  Tatum  thought  she  had  never  before  seen 
such  —  such — she  couldn't  find  another  word 
that  better  expressed  what  she  meant — such  an 
"  interesting-looking  man."  His  large  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  gaze,  right  away  beyond  everything, 
into — into  the  Past;  and  his  smile  (did  he  ever 
smile?)  would  be  wonderfully  sweet;  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  with  such  a  mouth  ? 

"  Did  she  prefer  the  window  up,  or  down  ?" 

"  0,  down,  please."  She  knew  that  she  was 
right  about  the  mouth  ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
she  liked  to  see  in  a  man,  it  was  a  hkn  gantr 
hand. 

"Did  she  care  to  look  at  Punchy — perhaps, 
though,  she  had  seen  it  ?" 

"  No,  she  hadn't  seen  Punch.     0,  thanks  !" 
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''  Very  dull,  I'm  afraid ;  very  poor  now.  Want 
to  see  that  picture  ?  Allow  me  to  cut  it  for 
you." 

^'0,  tlmnks— thanks:' 

"  Rather  pretty,  though,  that  high  light  on 
the  girl's  head,  is  it  not  ?  Du  Maurier :  but 
perhaps  you  don't  admire  Du  Maurier  ?" 

''Yes,  I  think  it's  pretty." 

Then  a  pause,  during  which  Miss  Tatum 
looks  carefully  at  Mr.  Tenniel's  cartoon,  thinking 
that  the  "melancholy"  eyes  are  regarding  her 
the  while.  When  at  length  Miss  Tatum  looks 
up,  feeling  very  conscious,  she  is  dreadfully  mor- 
tified to  find  that  the  "  melancholy  eyes"  are 
gazing  far  away  out  at  the  distant  horizon,  and 
that  his  thoughts  apparently  have  followed  them. 
So  she  crumpled-up  unhappy  Punch,  making  as 
much  noise  doing  so  as  was  possible  in  a  limp 
sheet  of  paper.  It  was  enough,  however,  to  wake 
up  Mr.  Bates ;  and,  pulling  himself  together,  he 
began  a  conversation  which  Miss  Tatum  found  so 
agreeable,  that  ''  she  was  quite  astonished,  and 
really  didn't  think  it  possible  that  Basingstoke 
could  have  been  reached  so  soon."  Basingstoke 
it  was,  though,  and  she  had  to  change  her  train, 
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to  do  whicli  she  was  obliged  to  mount  a  preci- 
pitous woodeu  bridge  over  the  station,  which  she 
"  would  never  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mr.  Bates's  assistance;"  then  "  she  was  so  much 
obliged  to  him  for  taking  such  trouble"  in  getting 
all  her  luggage  and  parcels,  including  Trotter, 
the  maid,  who  of  course  was  perfectly  helpless, 
into  the  other  train.  For  Algy  had  ascertained 
that  his  fellow-passenger  was  going  on  to  the  same 
place  as  himself. 

The  small  station  of  New  Compton  was  reached, 
and  Algy  found  his  carriage  duly  waiting,  but, 
strange  to  say,  there  was  nothing  come  to  meet 
Miss  Tatum. 

''What  shall  I  do?"  said  blue-bonnet;  "six 
miles  to  our  house,-  and  not  even  a  fly  to  be  had  ! 
No,  there  never  is  a  fly  here.  How  could  papa 
have  made  such  a  mistake?  0,  thank  jom; — 
Tatum — Mr.  Tatum,  of  Lyme  House." 

Here  Algy  went  off  to  interrogate  the  porter, 
"If  Mr.  Tatum's  carriage  had  not  come,  or  if  he 
had  heard  anything  of  it  ?"  Nothing  known  of 
it  whatever. 

"  Would  Miss  Tatum  do  him  the  honour  of 
accepting  the  carriage  sent  for  him  ?     The  Jor- 
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tins'  house  was  but  a  shortish  walk,  and  he  should 

be  so  delighted  if  Miss  Tatum  would  make  use 

of  it." 

"0,  he  was  most  kind;  but — but  she  really 

didn't  like—" 

^'  Porter,  take  Miss  Tatum's  luggage  to  that 

carriage.     Pray  do  not  refuse  me  this." 

Then  Miss  Tatum  found  herself  driving  off  in 
the  brougham  before  she  knew  how  to  express  her 
thanks  in  what  she  considered  a  suitable  manner, 
and  saw  a  vision  of  Mr.  Bates  standing  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  recovering  his  perpendicular  after 
an  elaborate  bow. 

With  his  crisp  toast  and  delicate  omelette 
waiting  on  the  breakfast-table  the  following  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Bates  found  a  solitary  letter,  with  par- 
ticularly business-like  writing;  it  was  not  from 
one  of  his  creditors,  for,  as  he  said,  "the  many 
reminders  he  received  from  them  caused  him  to 
know  their  caligraphy  to  a  T." 

It  was  from  Miss  Tatum's  papa.  The  emi- 
nent soapboiler  began  by  expressing  ''his  thanks 
to  Mr.  Bates  for  his  thoughtful  kindness  in  look- 
ing after  his  daughter;"  then  went  on  to  ''regret 
that  an  attack  of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  pre- 
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vented  his  calling  upon  Mr.  Bates  to  tliank  him 
in  person,  but  trusted  that  he  would  excuse  that 
ceremony,  and  come  over  and  dine  with  them 
the  next  day ;  would  he  very  glad  to  see  him,  and 
dinner  on  table  at  seven,  sharp." 

So  Algy  went  over  to  Lyme  House,  and  made 
himself  very  agreeable  to  the  soapboiler,  as  also 
to  the  soapboiler's  fair  daughter,  when  he  was  not 
looking  that  way.  After  the  interval  of  a  few  days, 
Algy  called,  and  was  again  pressed  to  come  and 
dine,  which  he  did.  In  short,  Algy  made  himself 
so  much  liked  at  Lyme  House  that,  when  the  time 
(he  made  his  own  time,  by  the  by)  arrived  for  him 
to  leave  Mrs.  Jortin's  and  return  to  town,  Mr.  Ta- 
tum  begged,  that  he  would  make  Lyme  House  his 
place  of  abode  for  another  week  or  so.  This  was 
one  for  Algy  and  two  for  himself ;  for  the  worthy 
soapboiler  was  that  week  going  to  have  his  house 
full  of  guests,  and  purposed  giving  a  series  of 
entertainments — private  theatricals,  balls,  and 
dinners — and  he  knew  that  Algy  was  a  useful 
man  at  that  sort  of  thing.  Our  friend  saw  the 
position  at  a  glance,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
capital  chance  for  his  distinguishing  himself.  So 
he  took  over  his  household  gods  to  Lyme  House, 
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and  was  installed  as  master  of  the   approaching 
ceremonies. 

"He  was  invaluable,"  Miss  Tatum  told  her 
papa;  "she  didn't  know  what  they  should  have 
done  without  him."  It  was,  "  0,  Mr.  Bates,  how 
shall  we  do  this?"  &c.,  and  "0,  Mr.  Bates,  will 
jou  look  here,  and  tell  me  what  you  think?"  &c. 
He  not  only  was  the  manager -in -general,  the 
principal  actor,  the  organiser  of  the  amateur  or- 
chestra, and  the  scene-painter  in  the  theatricals, 
but  he  actually  wrote  the  piece  they  performed — ■ 
"  quite  impromptu,  you  know,"  Miss  Tatum  said 
and  believed,  though  it  was  only  an  old  two-act 
comedietta  Bates  had  by  him  vamped  up  for  the 
occasion.  Then  he  got  up  that  Irish  jig  in  the 
ball,  which,  but  for  it,  would  have  been  a  dismal 
failure;  and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  "big 
dinners."  Little  Miss  Tatum  used  to  listen  to 
him  rattle  about  art  and  literature,  superficial 
politics,  and  cynical  banter  on  social  topics,  quite 
lost  in  admiration  at  such  talent;  "how  clever 
Mr.  Bates  is  !  and  knows  everything,  you  know." 

At  length  the  day  drew  near  when  all  this  was 
to  end ;  there  was  to  be  a  dance  the  next  evening, 
the  last  of  the  hospitable  soapboiler's  entertain- 
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ments,  and  the  day  after  tliat  Algy  was  to  return 
to  London. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Algy  to  himself,  the  night 
before  this  last  dance,  hanging  over  his  candle 
extinguisher  in  hand,  "to-morrow  I  shall  know 
my  fate.  Bates  or  Winslow." 


CHAPTER  IV.    "hearts  ARE  TRUMPS. 

"  A  CAPITAL  band,  and  the  very  best  of  Mr. 
Godfrey's  valses."  Miss  Tatum  was  in  high  dan- 
cing order,  and  went  into  the  balhroom  that  even- 
ing with  the  full  intention  of  enjoying  herself 
thoroughly.  "A  good  dance,  with  good  music 
and  nice  partners,"  was  her  utmost  ambition  in 
the  way  of  enjoyment.  Yet  why  should  Mr.  Bates 
find  himself  unconsciously  indulging  in  a  satirical 
grin  as  he  said  this  to  himself?  Miss  T.  was  not 
different  to  other  young  ladies  in  her  ideas  of 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  Bates,  that  evening,  was  silent  and  ab- 
stracted; he  was  by  turns  tender  and  abrupt  in 
his  demeanour  towards  Miss  Tatum.  When  asked 
by  her  timidly,   "  if  anything  had  gone  wrong ; 
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was  there  enough  cucumber  in  the  hock-cup — 
papa  wanted  particularly  to  know  what  he  thought 
of  it?"  he  only  gazed  fixedly  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, and  sighed  absently.  He  took  Miss 
Tatum  down  to  supper,  but  drank  the  governor's 
sparkling  Moselle  in  gloomy  abstraction ;  then 
he  proposed  that  they  should  take  a  turn  in  the 
verandah  before  returning  to  the  ball-room.  Miss 
Tatum  was  nothing  loath,  so  they  went  out. 

A  lovely  night  and  a  most  romantic  moon 
peeping  from  behind  drifting  masses  of  clouds, 
sometimes  silvering  the  garden  into  almost  the 
brightness  of  day,  then  leaving  all  dark  and 
sombre.  Algy,  with  hiS' partner's  little  hand  rest- 
ing lightly  on  his  arm,  stood  looking  out  on  this 
scene.  There  was  a  silence  for  some  minutes ;  the 
scene  was  impressive,  and  the  silence  rendered  it 
more  so. 

This  was  Algy's  receipt.  "  Take  a  young  lady 
who  has  been  whirled  round  a  well-lighted  ball- 
room some  scores  of  times  to  Strauss  and  Gungl's 
music  by  the  same  young  gentleman  ;  add  to  this 
some  really  genuine  champagne  and  supplemen- 
tary claret-cup  ;  serve  it  up  in  a  moonlit  verandah, 
hanging  to  the  same  young  man's  arm  ;   and  it 
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will  be  found  cooked  to  a  proper  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility." 

''It  is  very  lovely,"  lie  said,  looking  up  into 
the  sky,  and  turning  his  face  so  that  the  moon- 
light fell  across  it  with  a  good  effect  ;  he  had 
often  studied  this  with  the  limelight  on  the  stage, 
and  knew  that  it  caused  his  eyes  to  come  out 
well. 

"  Beautiful !"  from  miss,  in  almost  a  whisper  ; 
and  as  her  gaze  was  turned  heavenwards  she  could 
not  help  also  noticing  Algy's  fine  profile  blanched, 
into  a  delicate  marble,  and  his  large  eyes  looking 
wonderfully  large  just  then. 

''  This  time  to-morrow  I  shall  see  it  shining 
on  the  Thames  from  my  dog-kennel  in  town." 

"  To-morrow  1  do  you  leave  us  to-morrow?" 

He  was  watching  her  narrowly,  and  saw  a 
shade  pass  over  her  face ;  it  was  disappointment. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said,  ''  I  must  go  back  to  the  mill ; 
it  would  not  do  for  a  poor  miserable  devil  like 
myself  to  have  too  long  a  spell  of  happiness ;  it 
unfits  one  for  the  workaday  world  again.  I — I 
already  feel" — just  enough  of  a  sigh  to  be  heard 
by  Miss  Tatum's  attentive  ears.  "Yes,  I  must 
go  back  to  the  grindstone."     You  would  think  he 
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was  a  gaJley-slave  at  least  from  the  way  lie  put  his 
case.  *'  I  shall  think,"  he  went  on,  with  the  very 
quintessence  of  saddened  melancholy  in  his  voice, 
*'I  shall  think,  to-morrow,  when  I  see  yonder 
light,  of  this  place,  of  this  hour,  naturally" — here 
his  voice  slightly  trembled — "  and  of  something — 
I  mean  someone  who — someone  else." 

No  answer,  but  he  thought  the  hand  that 
rested  on  his  arm  was  heavier  than  it  had  been  ; 
so  he  went  on.  "  There  are  some  days.  Miss 
Tatum,  which  we  think  of  at  times  as  forming 
oases  in  our  life's  desert.  My  visit  at  this  house 
has  been  one  to  me.  There  are  hours  too,  hours 
when  tears  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the 
eyes  almost  involuntarily,  and  feeling  is  stronger 
than  speech — its  very  intensity  depriving  us  of 
giving  expression  to  what  —  to  what  the  heart 
would  fain  utter.  Have — have  I  your  permission 
to  call  this  hour  mine  ?  may  I  think  of  it,  in  after 
days,  as  I  shall  think  of  it,  0,  how  often — may  I 
then  think  of  it  as  mine  V 

*'  You  may,  Mr.  Bates,"  in  a  tremulous 
whisper. 

"  Thank  you  ;"  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  take  her  hand  in  his  to  iiive  due  force  to 
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liis  words  ;  natural  enough,  too,  that  he  should 
hold  it  there  beyond  the  time  necessary  to  give  it 
a  gentle  squee — shake,  we  mean. 

There  was  another  impressive  silence,  in  which 
the  moon  played  an  important  part,  or,  as  Algy 
would  have  expressed  it,  in  theatrical  parlance, 
*'did  the  leading  business."  Somehow  or  other, 
too.  Miss  Tatum's  hand  was  again  held  in  his. 
Then,  suddenly,  "  Miss  Tatum  !  Florence  !  for 
this  once — "  and  at  the  passion  that  rang  in  his 
deep  voice  she  felt  her  face  burning  and  an  odd 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat. 

^'  I  cannot  bear  this  longer.  I  knov/  how 
weak  it  is ;  but  I  cannot,  cannot  help  myself. 
Florence,  do  you  not  see  that  I  love  you  ?  For- 
give me  my  weakness ;  pardon  it  as  springing — 
as  springing  from  the  strength  of  my  love.  I  did 
not  mean  to  have  told  you  this.  How  could  the 
struggling  unsuccessful  author,  the  penniless, 
disappointed  artist,  who  has  seen  the  dream  of 
his  ambitious  youth  fade  and  die  away  under  the 
blighting  influence  of — of  dastard  enemies,  leav- 
ing him  almost  without  a  hope,  how  could  such  a 
man  ask  you  to  share  his  lot  ?  Ay,  even  though 
he  saw  in  you  the  realisation  of  his  ideal,  though 
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since  he  lias  known  3'ou  liis  tliouglits  liiivc  known 
none  else ;  even  then  he  could  not  tell  you  this. 
The  very  pride,  which  has  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  success  in  life,  prevented  him.  This  foolish 
weakness,  which  made  him  forget  his  purpose  for 
the  moment,  your  noble  nature  will  forgive,  I 
know.  Good-bye,  Miss  Tatum — I  had  rather  not 
face  the  people  inside  just  now.  Will  you  think 
of  me  sometimes  in  after  years,  when — when  you 
are  happy,  and  I — AYill  you  think  of  me  then  as 
one  who  staked  his  all  on  a  vain  hope  which  his 
sense^of  honour  bade  him  give  up,  though  it  was 
to  drive  him  forth  again  into  the  world  a  soulless 
vagabond  ?  Good-bye.  Ah  !  your  glove,  your  glove, 
Miss  Tatum  !  Good-bye,  for  ever,  I  could  not 
stop  in  England,  for  then  I  might  see  you,  and 
it — it — wouldn't  do,  you  know." 

Pressing  the  hand  that  lay  passive  in  his,  ho 
turned  to  go.  Was  it  a  sob  he  heard  then,  and 
his  own  name  following  on  it  in  a  little  choking 
whisper  ?  At  all  events,  Algy  thought  it  was,  so 
he  went  back  and  stood  looking  dovrn  on  her. 
She  lifted  her  face,  and  he  saw  tears  glistening 
on  her  eye-lashes  :  then  he  thought  it  was  a  ''  safe 
thing." 
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^'How  could  you,  how  could  jou  be  so  cruel? 
What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

A  pause,  during  which  he  regarded  her  gravely. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  him  shyly.  He  held  out 
his  hand,  and  her  little  one  came  fluttering  out 
to  meet  it.     It  was  enou^ii  for  Alo-y. 

"Florence!"  and  he  was  drawing  her  towards 
him  gently,  while  Miss  Tatum's  resistance  thereat 
was  not  more  than  he  was  able  to  overcome. 


Of  course  there  was  a  regular  row  with  the 
soapboiler  papa.  Over  and  above  the  fact  of  Algy's 
not  having  any  money,  Mr.  Tatum  had  the  greatest 
contempt  for  literary  men,  whom  he  stigmatised 
as  a  sort  of  people  living  by  their  wits,  which,  in 
his  eyes,  was  a  sin  against  respectability ;  for,  as 
he  argued,  "how  could  a  man  be  worth  anything 
who  got  his  money  in  such  a  preposterous  way  ? 
Cleverness — talent !  0,  I  daresay ;  what  do  they 
bring  him  in?  You're  a  little  simpleton,  child, 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  fellow." 

Then  the  little  simpleton  flushed  and  stamped 
her  little  foot  as  she  did  brave  battle  for  her  lover. 
"  He  was   noble   and  honourable   in  everything. 
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Thougii  lie  loved  lier  so,  he  was  going  away  witli- 
out  even  telling  lier  of  it,  because  lie  knew  lie  was 
so  poor.  He  was,  papa."  And  "  she  would  never, 
never  marry  anyone,  if  not  him ;"  and  "  papa  was 
very,  very  cruel,"  and  "  she  lul — lul — loved  Algy 
so  dearly,"  and  "he  was  so  good  and  noble,"  and 
"  she  knew  dear  papa  wouldn't  break  Flossy's 
heart ;"  and  the  flaxen  ringlets  were  flung  over 
papa's  shirt-front,  and  the  little  lady  laid  down 
her  head  upon  the  crackling  cambric  as  she  went 
in  for  a  "  good  cry." 

Sa  ultimately  papa  was  obliged  to  give  in,  and 
Miss  Tatum  had  her  own  way.  Then,  when  on 
the  next  day  Mr.  Bates  came  out  of  the  soap- 
boiler's "  study,"  after  seeing  the  handsome  sum 
the  old  gentleman  intended  to  settle  upon  his 
daughter  at  once,  and  the  still  handsomer  sum 
that  would  eventually  come  to  her,  he  told  him- 
self that  "  this  was  a  better  thing  than  the  '  Chum- 
ley  business ;' "  then  he  gave  a  sigh  to  the  me- 
mory of  Miss  Chumley.  "  Poor  Eose,  wonder  how 
she'll  get  on  with  old  Levy !  Ah,  well,  it's  all  for 
the  best !  Really  most  providential  that  I  didn't 
get  to  the  Hampstead-road  so  early  that  morning 
as  I  had  intended.     In  that  event  she  might  have 
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been  tlie  future  Mrs.  Bates,   and  I  should  have 
missed  Florence.     Poor  Rose  !" 

Tiie  very  morning-  after  Algy's  visit  to  Mr. 
Tatum's  sanctum,  Dick  Winslow  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  : 

"Lyme  House,  Hants,  Oct.  7tli. 

"Dear  Dick, — I  am  going  to  marry  Miss 
Tatum  on  the  18th  instant.  Miss  T.,  the  future 
Mrs.  B.,  has  a  settlement  to  the  tune  of  a  thou' 
per  ann.  You  will  see  that  I  have  done  the  bet 
within  time.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the 
ten  fifties  till  convenient. 

"  Thine  always, 

"  Algy  Bates." 


WHY  THE  PIFFLEKS  LOST  THEIR 
PtETURN  MATCH. 


"  What  on  earth  did  you  bring  me  here  for  ?"  my 
friend  Charlie  Chetwynd  said  to  me  as  we  stood 
together  in  the  drawing-room  of  Claverley  Court, 
apart  from  the  dancers,  and  listening  to  the  "  Lur- 
line  Quadrilles." 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  duffer,"  I  rejoined 
politely.  "  Yovl  are  also  a  gentlemanly-looking 
man,  and  a  stranger  in  this  neighbourhood,  with 
nothing  to  do.  And  it  was  from  these  two  latter 
reasons  that  I  introduced  you  here." 

"  But  I  want  a  pretty  partner,  and  I  can't  find 
one,"  said  my  friend,  taking  down  his  eyeglass  in 
despair.     "  There's  nothing  in  the  room — " 

''  If  3'ou  will  look  in  the  direction  of  the  door- 
way," I  rejoined  quietly,  "you'll  be  reduced  to 
proving  your  rule  by  an  exception." 
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Charlie's  eyes  followed  mine. 

''By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed — so  loudly  and 
suddenly  that  a  nervous  young  gentleman  in  spec- 
tacles, who,  hy  dint  of  a  senior  wrangler's  con- 
centration of  mind,  had  almost  piloted  himself 
through  a  quadrille,  was  now  startled,  and  losing 
his  presence  of  mind  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ignominiously  plunged  "  La  Poule"  into  confu- 
sion. 

''Hush,  Charlie!"  I  remonstrated.  "  Your 
sporting  hahits  are  a  drawback,  in  many  ways, 
to  your  otherwise  duly-subdued  and  refined  hear- 
uiQ  and  conversation." 

"  You  be  hanged  !"  answered  Charlie.  "  I 
'don't  think  yonder  bright  '  exception'  looks  as  if 
she  would  like  a  man  any  the  less  for  his  being 
tible  to  discriminate  between  Blair  Athol  and  a 
butcher's  screw." 

"Very  likely  not,"  said  I ;  "the  accomplish- 
ment in  itself  she  would  admire,  no  doubt,  to  the 
extent  that  it  deserves.  But  if  I  introduce  and 
recommend  you — I  have  known  Maud  since  she 
was  a  girl — your  attentions  must  be  more  refined 
than  those  of  the  hard-riding  hero  of  a  sporting 
novel." 
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Clietwyncl  was  quite  indignant,  and  was  com- 
mencing a  retort;  but  his  new  divinity,  as,  "like 
a  ligiit,  growing  larger  and  clearer,"  she  ap- 
proached, seemed  to  absorb  anger  in  admiring 
worship. 

With  a  foil  in  the  person  of  a  not  over-j^oung 
and  very  stout  lady,  who  hung  heavy  on  the  other 
arm  of  her  escort,  himself  a  man  of  aspect  rather 
round  than  romantic,  she  seemed,  my  fancy  told 
me  as  I  gazed,  a  stately  Olivia  of  the  ''  Twelfth 
Night"  by  the  side  of  a  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  an 
older  but  not  less  vivacious  Maria. 

I  admired  my  own  idea  so  much  that  I  did  not 
at  first  hear  my  friend  eagerly  questioning  me  : 

"  Who  is  she — and  wdio  is  that  smirking,  fat, 
fair,  and  forty  George  the  Fourth  style  of  woman, 
and  the  boorish-looking  fellow  between  them  ?" 

"You  ought  to  recognise  the  man,"  I  replied. 
"He  is  Gumbleton — don't  you  recollect  him  at 
school — always  talking  about  cricket,  and  couldn't 
play?     The  women  are  his  fiancee  and  her  aunt." 

"  Well,"  said  Charlie,  "  I've  left  off  being  sur- 
prised at  anything  these  twelve  years — since  I  was 
fifteen."  Charlie  had  a  bad  habit  of  applying  to 
ordinary  life  the  phraseology  of  the  turf.     "  But 

VOL.  II.  R 
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to  think,"  lie  went  on,  "  of  that  splendid  figure 
and  thoroughhred  style  of  action  being  wasted  on 
a  man  who's  built  like  a  bishop's  cob  !  Why  the 
aunt  there — look  how  she's  giggling — ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself,  a  woman  of  that  age  and  size ; 
she'd  suit  him  to  a  T,"  said  Charlie,  carefully 
handicapping  her,  as  he  called  it,  with  the  aid  of 
his  eyeglass.  ''  What  the  deuce  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  ?" 

''At  your  way  of  expressing  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose, or  at  the  frightful  mess  that  mild  party  in 
spectacles  got  his  set  into  in  '  La  Poule'  over 
there,"  I  rejoined. 

''  Well,  I  can  console  myself  with  a  flirtation, 
perhaps.  Look!  she's  sitting  down,  and  the  other 
two  have  left  her,"  exclaimed  Chetwynd.  ''  Now's 
the  time — introduce  me." 

I  complied  with  his  wish,  and  saw  little  more 
of  my  friend  that  evening.  Charlie — he's  con- 
ceited enough  about  it — is  a  clever  fellow.  He 
seemed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  Maud  Marston  with  remarkable  quickness ;  nor 
was  his  flirtation  impeded  by  Gumbleton,  who, 
not  being  an  adept  at  dancing,  devoted  himself 
chiefly,  with  intervals  of  attention  to  his  other 
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charge,  to  siincliy  potations  of  slienyin  the  supper- 
room. 

Beneath  the  stars,  still  shining,  but  with  some- 
what of  the  look  oiixisse  beauties,  and  while  the 
world  was  waiting  for  the  dawn,  we  drove  home, 
Chet-^^nd  and  I ;  and  all  the  way  Charlie  poured 
into  my  ears  a  tale  of  sudden  passion  and  conco- 
mitant difficulty  and  despair  thwarting  the  course 
of  true  love,  he  wildly  complained,  with  obstacles 
more  difficult  even  than  those  usually  throv/n 
across  that  much-vexed  current. 

"  Her  eyes,"  he  rhapsodised,  ''  are  like  the 
sea  in  summer,  when  the  lights  on  it  are  always 
changing,  and  the  changes  are  always  lovety." 

I  assented,  and  struck  a  vesuvian  upon  the 
splashboard. 

"  She's  far  away  the  finest  filly  I  ever  saw ; 
and  as  for  her  marrying  that  fat,  foolish,  grovel- 
ling, guzzling,  gormandising  Gumbleton,  wdiy  it's 
my  firm  belief  that  she  detests  the  idea  as  much 
as  I  do.  How  she  enjoyed  my  quizzing  her  aunt 
— Maud's  aunt,  as  I  would  keep  calling  her  rela- 
tive, for  the  sake  of  repeating  that  exquisite  name. 
She's  full  of  humour.  What  the  devil  are  you 
laughing  at  ?" 
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''  I — I  was  thinking  of  the  ignominy  of  that 
mild  party  in  spectacles.  Certainly,  Miss  Mar- 
ston  has  an  infinite  fund  of — mischief." 

"Well,"  said  Chet-Rjnd,  "the  long  and  short 
of  it  is  that  I  am  desperately  in  love  with  her — 
the  ideal,  almost,  of  my  dreams ;  and  you  may 
sneer,  but  love  does  sometimes  come,  not  with 
the  gradual  growth  of  yonder  slow-brightening 
dawn" — he  pointed,  tightening  the  reins  as  he 
spoke,  to  where  the  pale  blue  sky  was  beginning 
to  hint  of  the  coming  daybreak — "  but  swift  as 
its  peer  of  the  glowing  tropics.  Well,"  pursued 
Charlie,  returning  to  matter  of  fact,  "I  tell  you. 
what.  Jack,  I  shall  write  to  her  this  very  morning 
and  propose  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulty 
by  an  elopement.  Of  course,  in  requital  for  my 
honouring  you  with  so  important  a  confidence, 
you'll  help  me  if  need  arises." 

*'  Of  course,"  I  answered,  smiling. 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  home,  while  the  world 
around  us  was  waking  to  its  summer-day's  life  of 
light  and  flowers  and  shining  woods,  Chet^^7nd 
was  silent,  ever  and  anon  taking  from  and  re- 
placing in  his  mouth  an  extinct  cigar. 

He  wrote  his  proposed  letter  from  my  lodg- 
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iiigs,  and,  after  clespatcliing  it, .  subsided  into  a 
state  of  nervous  anxiety,  an  intense  abhorrence 
for  anything  to  eat,  a  decided  partiality  for  any- 
thing to  drink,  and  a  most  destructive  fancy  for 
a  well-filled  box  of  my  particular  Havana  cigars. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  his  proceedings,  be- 
ing engrossed  myself  with  what  I  considered  a 
very  important  task.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
getting  up  of  an  eleven  to  contend  against  the 
well  -  known  cricketing  -  town  of  Battington,  by 
which  I,  at  the  head  of  my  club,  the  "  Peripa- 
tetic Pifflers,"  had  been,  much  to  my  chagrin, 
already  worsted  once  this  year. 

The  P.P.'s  w^ere  determined  upon  revenge. 
Battington  had  been  blatant  upon  the  theme  of 
its  victory;  and  the  main  cause  of  Chetwynd's 
being  now  my  visitor  was  the  fact  of  my  having 
desired  to  secure  his  assistance — he  had  been  a 
"  'Varsity"  bat  and  bowler — in  the  second  strug- 
gle. And  now  deep  despair  seized  my  soul,  when 
I  reflected  that  this  sudden  escapade  of  my  friend's 
would  probably  be  the  cause  of  our  second  defeat, 
by  depriving  us  of  the  aid  of  the  famous  Charlie 
Cambridge, — such  was  Chetwynd's  noiii  dc  (jncrrc 
in  the  crickctin<''  world. 
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But  Fortune,  who  is  said  to  delight  in  over- 
throwing the  proud,  seemed  about  to  prove  her- 
self a  consistent  goddess  by  her  behaviour  to  those 
conceited  Battingtonians.  To  do  this  no  doubt, 
she  so  managed  matters  that  Charlie,  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  despatch  of  his  letter, 
received  a  reply  which,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, derived  from  a  reminiscence  of  one  of  poor 
Leech's  pictures,  "  hung  a  board  round  bis  neck 
and  tickled  him,  thus  disabled,  with  the  straw  of 
perverse  misfortune." 

But  he  did  not  make  this  discovery  until 
arriving  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  of  which,  in  his 
ecstasy  during  the  first  perusal,  he  favoured  me 
with  extracts. 

"'It  is  like  the  strangeness  of  a  dream,'"' 
quoted  Charley ;  "  '  so  short  has  been  our  ac- 
quaintance, so  sudden  the  growth  of  love  between 
us,'  " — (''Of  love  between  us,"  repeated  my  friend 
delightedly,  and  hurrying  on),  "  '  I  fear,  like  Ju- 
liet, lest  you  should  consider  me  too  easily  won,  if 
I  consent  to  an  elopement.'  "  ("  Bravo  !"  cried 
Chetwynd,  jumping  up  from  his  chair.)  "'I  am 
like  Lydia  Languish — I  long  for  the  excitement 
of  a  runaway  marriage,  and  hate  the  idea  of  the 
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ordinary  formal  and  ceremonious  one.  I  should 
prefer  abandoning  my  home  by  means  of  a  rope- 
ladder.'  "  —  {"So  you  shall,  and  prettily  your 
sylph's  ankle  will  trip  down  it,"  put  in  Chet- 
wynd.)  ''  '  My  niece  knows  that  you  have  writ- 
ten to  me'  "  ("  niece — niece  !"  said  my  friend, 
pausing.  ''  She  means  aunt  —  she's  agitated, 
poor  thing  !")  "  '  She  thinks  we  ought  to  see 
each  other — best  in  some  public  place — to  arrange 
matters.' "  ("  Quite  like  a  mother  to  her,"  re- 
marked ChetA\'ynd  ;  "  romantic  in  her  youth,  no 
doubt,  she  looked,  or  rather  smirked  it.")  "  '  I 
send  you  a  kiss'  "  (my  friend  raised  the  letter 
rapturously  to  his  lips),  ^' '  and  sign  myself  by 
the  name  which  your  dear  lips  have  so  playfully 

conferred  on  me, 

"  '  Maud's  x\.unt. 

"'P.S. — You  never  would  think  we  were  in 
that  relationship,  would  you  ?'  " 

I  do  not  know  which  of  us,  my  friend  or  my- 
self, underwent,  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  the 
most  violent  change  of  countenance  from  the  re- 
spective causes  of  amazement  and  amusement. 

"Why,"  gasped   Charlie,   "  they're- the  same 
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name,  and  the  aunt's  got  my  letter.  But  it's 
absurd.  Why,  I  dwelt  throughout  it  upon  her 
engagement  to  Gumbleton." 

I  articulated  an  answer  with  some  difficulty : 
*'  It  is  the  eldest  who  is  engaged  to  Gumbleton." 

"What?"  said  Charley,  scarcely  comprehend- 
ing me;  and  then  he  added,  ''Well,  that  explains 
all.  But  I  remember  distinctly,  you  said  it  was 
the  niece  who  was  engaged  to  him — I  recollect 
your  words — '  Gumbleton,  fiancee,  and  her  aunt.' 
On6  of  your  confounded  pieces  of  chaff,  I  sup- 
pose, or  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  as  you'll  say.  I 
see  now  how  it  was,  you  were  always  laughing 
in  that  unreasonable  fashion." 

"  Do  you  ?"  I  answered.  But  Charlie  was 
by  this  time  reperusing  the  letter  with  disgust 
equal  to  his  former  delight. 

"  '  Short  acquaintance,'  '  sudden  love,'  "  he 
commented.  "  Scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  her  ;  was 
introduced — didn't  even  catch  the  name ;  handed 
her  a  chicken  at  supper  or  part  of  one.  '  Easily 
won,' — should  rather  think  so.  '  Elopement,' — 
not  if  I  know  it.  '  Lydia  Languish,' — why  she's 
five-and-thirty,  if  she's  a  day  —  daresay  forty. 
'  Kope-ladder.'     That's  the  best  thing  yet ;  fancy 
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me  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  a,  rope-ladder  for  a 
woman  of  sixteen  stone  !  '  Have  informed  my 
niece  of  your  letter.'  That's  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all.  I  think  I  see  the  fun  in  Maud's  large 
eyes.     Wliat  an  utter  fool  she  must  think  me  !" 

"Well,"  he  ended,  breaking  off,  "I  see  no- 
thing for  me  but  to  run  away  from  this  Falstaffian 
female.  I  can't  possibly  have  the  face  to  meet 
her,  especially  as  it's  my  mistake,  and  there  is," 
observed  my  friend  rising  and  complacently  look- 
ing at  himself  in  the  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece—"there's  some  excuse  for  her  proceedings." 

"Now,  Jack,  I'll  tell  you  what — I'll  write  an 
explanatory  letter  to  the  real  Maud  ;  and  you, 
in  atonement  for  your  sins,  must  manage  to  de- 
liver it  —  can't  trust  the  post ;  for  I  don't  see 
how  to  prevent  the  letter  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  other.  Meantime,  for  the  present,  I'll 
make  myself  scarce." 

"  On  one  condition  I'll  help  you,"  was  my 
reply.  "You  must  play  with  us  to-day  against 
Battington ;  it's  five  miles  away,  and  you  can 
get  farther  off  to-morrow;  it'll  do  you  good  too 
— distract  your  mind.  It's  nearly  time  to  start 
now." 
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**  Well,  yoiT  must  do  your  best  for  me,  tlien/^ 
returned  my  friend.  ''Five  miles  is  far  enough, 
I  suppose.  Gumbleton's  future  aunt  doesn't  play 
cricket,  I  should  tliink,  and  there's  no  danger  of 
my  meeting  her." 

"No,"  I  said,  "but  Gumbleton  does — plays 
against  us  to-day.  You  can  have  the  satisfaction 
of  bowlino-  at  him." 


i( 


That  would  have  decided  it,  an  hour  aj?o, 


said  Charlie.     "  But,  however,  I  will  go." 

He  went;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  setting 
foot  upon  the  Battington  cricket-field,  Charles 
Chetwynd,  the  lover  in  difficulties,  vanished  from 
our  sight,  and  cricketing  Charlie  Cambridge  took 
his  place.  Battington  went  in  first — the  match 
was  a  one -innings  affair — and  when  Gumbleton 
came  to  the  wickets,  I  saw  a  little  extra  "  devil" 
in  the  eye  of  Charlie,  who  was  bowling  from 
the  other  end.  Gumbleton,  before  commencing 
operations,  always  spent  five  minutes  in  beating 
down  imaginary  hillocks  between  himself  and  the 
bowler,  taking  objectless  constitutionals  round  his 
wicket,  and  staring  at  each  fieldsman  in  turn,  as 
if  he  wanted  to  identify  him  afterwards  upon 
a  criminal  charge.     I  had,  therefore,  a  good  op- 
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portunity  for  obtaining  moderate  odds  about  his 
retiring  in  the  first  over,  and,  thereby,  paid  my 
travelling  expenses. 

Charlie's  first  ball  did  not  reahse  my  expec- 
tations :  it  shot  on  the  leg- side,  and  smiting  poor 
Gmnbleton  on  the  ankle-bone,  just  below  a  rather 
inefficient  pad,  caused  him  to  limp  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  But  the  second  whirled 
his  leg-stump  a  yard  into  the  air,  and  caused, 
of  course,  the  adipose  batsman  to  return,  in- 
glorious, to  the  tent.  When  the  last  of  the  Bat- 
tingtonian  wickets  fell,  the  destruction  of  seven  was 
credited  to  Charlie,  and  the  total  score  was  little 
over  a  hundred,  a  very  small  one  when  we  consi- 
dered the  run-favouring  state  of  the  ground  and  the 
strength  of  batting  talent  arrayed  against  us. 

We — the  Pifflers — began  our  innings  with 
much  hope  of  victory.  But  from  the  effects,  per- 
haps, of  dinner  beverages,  the  P.  P.'s,  with  one 
exception,  came  to  the  wickets,  some  but  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  fate  of  Gumbleton,  others  to  lead 
a  precarious  life  with  the  reward  of  an  occasional 
"  single,"  and  sooner  or  later  retired  without 
having  attained  any  mastery  over  the  bowling. 
Charlie   alone,    having   gone   in   first,    remained. 
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By  elegant  defence  and  forward  play,  by  slio^^j 
and  almost  inevitable  cuts,  by  frequent  leg-liits 
long  and  low  —  as  leg-hits  and  hunters  should 
be  —  by  a  six  and  a  couple  of  fours,  the  result 
of  an  unluckily-tried  over  of  slows,  he  rapidly 
brought  up  the  score,  till,  wdth  the  tenth  man 
at  the  opposite  wicket,  and  Charlie  facing  the 
beginning  of  the  over,  it  was  within  one  of  that 
of  our  opponents.  Even  at  this  exciting  moment 
it  flashed  upon  my  mind  how  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish was  the  scene,  and  how  worth  a  painter's 
while  to  portray. 

The  horizon,  at  its  most  distant  point,  was 
ridged  by  a  faint  contrast  of  blue  hills  (the 
waves,  as  it  were,  spellbound  in  their  motion,  of 
a  giant's  sea),  and  nearer,  more  boldly  countered 
by  dark  lines  and  masses  of  wood,  that,  except 
where  they  gave  upon  that  distant  range  of  sum- 
mits, ran  like  a  fringe  round  the  prospect.  Flow- 
ing down  the  sides  and  from  the  feet  of  those 
far  eminences  came  a  stream  of  rich  and  shin- 
ing acreage,  which,  at  the  gorge  that  broke  the 
circle  of  the  woods,  debouched  so  as  to  suggest 
a  comparison  with  a  lake  of  green  and  golden 
waters.     And  these,  where  they  undulated  close 
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around  us,  who  were  tlie  centre-point  of  tlie  scene, 
became  waving  wheat  and  bush-dotted  grassland.. 
Summer  and  sunshine  had  made  everything  their 
OAvn ;  while  distant  hills  and  spires,  and,  clus- 
tering nearer  round  its  wide  church  -  tower,  the 
irregularly  -  built  village  of  Battington,  told  far 
and  near  of  the  life  of  the  landscape ;  and  we 
ourselves,  a  ring  of  sitting  or  standing  groups- 
amidst  the  white  tents  of  the  cricket-field — our 
faces  riveted  upon  Chetwynd — gave  the  picture 
its  finish  of  human  interest. 

The  last  fieldsman  had  just  reached  his  place 
for  the  new  over,  when  I  heard  the  trampling  of 
horses  on  the  sward  behind  me,  and,  looking 
round,  saw  the  cup  of  triumph,  so  to  speak, 
dashed  from  the  expectant  lips  of  the  Peripatetic 
Pifflers.  For  at  this  moment  there  rode  into  the 
field,  late  spectators  of  Gumbleton's  prowess,  his 
fiancee  and  her  aunt.  I  glanced  back  at  Charlie, 
and  saw  that  they  had  caught  his  qjq  just  as  the 
opposing  bowler  started  to  deliver  the  first  ball  of 
the  over.  The  ball  came  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  Chetwynd,  excited  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  his  dreaded  hete  noire,  did  not  wait  to  play  it. 
Rushing  out  for  a  blind  swipe,  he  hit,  as  I  ex- 
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pected,  "  over"  the  ball,  and  lost  liis  middle 
stump,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  shout  of  vic- 
tory, to  v/hich  every  Battingtonian  on  the  field 
contributed  his  longest  and  loudest. 

By  the  device  of  dodging  behind  the  tallest 
men,  he  attempted,  amidst  the  subsequent  con- 
fusion, to  reach  the  tent  unobserved  by  the  object 
of  his  alarm.  But  Battington  was  generous,  and 
insisted  upon  making  him  conspicuous  by  cheer- 
ing him ;  and  I  saw,  with  an  internal  convulsion, 
the  stouter  of  the  two  ladies  on  horseback  beckon 
him  with  her  hand  to  approach  them. 

Hastily  donning  an  outer  garment  brought  by 
an  officious  admirer,  poor  Charlie  obeyed  the  sig- 
nal. I  observed  him  approach,  ruefully  enough, 
the  fair  invader  of  his  presence ;  I  saw  her  greet 
him  with  wreathed  smiles,  while,  ever  and  anon 
glancing  at  him  from  the  other  side  of  her  rela- 
tive, the  real  object  of  his  passion  gracefully  reined- 
in  her  impatient  bay  thoroughbred. 

''  You  see,  after  all,  it  is  I  who  am  obliged 
to  seek  you.  But  you  expected,  of  course,  that 
we  should  be  here.  Would  you  like  to  kiss  my 
liand  ?"  and  the  elder  lady  half  extended  to  him 
that  member — not  a  very  shapely  one. 
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Charlie  slmddered.  "  A  little  too  public," 
lie  faintly  gasped,  and  encountered  at  tins  mo- 
ment, to  add  to  his  confusion,  the  arch  gaze  of 
the  owner's  lovely  companion. 

"  When  is  the  elopement  to  take  place?"  con- 
tinued his  interlocutor;  ''and  have  you  brought 
a  rope-ladder?" 

Charlie  was  stammering  some  incoherent  re- 
ply, when  up  came  Gumbleton,  still  limping  from 
the  effects  of  his  casualty. 

''See,  .dear,  this  is  Mr.  Chetwynd's  doing," 
lie  said  to  the  speaking  lady. 

"Mr.  Chetwynd's!"  returned  the  latter,  sud- 
denly changing  her  tone  of  address  to  •  the  be- 
wildered Charlie.  "I'll  Chetwynd  him!  0,  you 
cruel,  heartless,  ugly,  malevolent  creature  !" 

At  this  moment  I  stepped  forward  with  my 
friend's  last  letter  in  my  hand,  and  was  in  act  to 
present  it  to  Gumbleton's  sympathiser. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?"  exclaimed  Charlie, 
rushing  at  me. 

"All  right,  man,"  I  rejoined.  "This  letter 
is  for  the  niece,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  my  friend. 

"  Then  I'll  give  it  to  the  niece,"  I  interrupted. 
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handing  it  up  to  Charlie's  fat,  fair,  and  forty  tor- 
mentor. 

Hereat  that  lady's  fairer  companion  let  her 
horse  have  his  way,  and  rode  off  to  a  more  distant 
position. 

''  If  Mr.  Chetwynd,"  said  the  recipient  of 
the  letter  to  Charlie,  who  stood  more  confounded 
than  ever — "  if  your  second  letter  is  meant  to 
recall  your  first,  you  had  hetter,  since  it  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  state  the  fact  verhally  to 
my  aunt ;"  and  she  pointed  with  her  whip  to  her 
friend,  by  this  time  distant  from  her  side. 

''What!"  exclaimed  Charlie,  alight  breaking 
on  him,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  the 
niece,  after  all,  and  she  not  the  intended  Mrs. 
Gumbleton." 

But  amidst  the  laughter  of  us  bystanders,  he 
was  off  before  the  question  could  be  answered. 

This  time,  Charlie  Chetwynd  evinced  reluct- 
ance rather  to  depart  from,  than  to  approach 
Miss  Marston.  Long  time  the}'  stood  together, 
till  the  cessation  of  cricket  practice,  and  the  dark- 
ness that  came  over  the  wide  landscape  round 
them,  gave  warning  of  departure.  Explanation 
was  probably  being   given   him  of  the  series  of 
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mistakes,  in  which,  by,  in  the  first  instance, 
taking,  naturally  enough,  the  wrong  persons  for 
aunt  and  niece,  he  had  become  involved.  With 
the  old  look  of  mischief  in  her  large,  now  loving 
eyes,  his  partner  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  told 
him  how,  in  the  first  instance,  she  had  amused 
herself  carelessly  enough  with  his  error ;  and  how, 
to  punish  him  for  some  rude  remarks  upon  her 
niece,  she  had  carried  on  the  delusion  with  the 
aid  of  her  mirth-loving  senior.  Her  father,  she 
told  him,  had  married  very  young,  and  she  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  his  second  wife,  while 
Gumbleton's  dest'uice  was  the  eldest  offspring  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  above-named  parent.  "Do 
you  forgive  me  '?"  she  ended. 

"  To  you,  of  course,"  was  Charlie's  answer, 
'^  I  forgive  anything:  if  you  derive  pleasure  from 
teasing  me,  pray  tease  me  again ;  my  revenge  for 
this  will  be  wreaked  elsewhere;"  and  he  turned 
his  eyes  towards  me. 

My  explanation,  however,  of  having  taken  part 
in  the  joke  only  during  the  first  blush  of  its  ab- 
surdity, and  afterwards  doing  nothing  more  than 
watch  its  course,  must  have  been  found  satis- 
factory ;    for   Chetwynd's  claret  and  cigars  have 

VOL.  II.  s 
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tliis  very  evening  blended  their  influence  with 
that  of  pretty  Mrs.  Chetwynd's  mirthful  reminis- 
cences, and  inspired  me  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
unexpected  defeat  which,  little  more  than  a  3'ear 
ago,  made  smaller  the  prestige  of  the  Perambu- 
lating Pifflers. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  APHRODITE. 


"  Be  you  come  for  tlie  '  Half-rotted,'  sir?"  Such 
was  the  question  addressed  to  Gus  Maltyre  and 
myself,  as  the  train  stopped,  on  an  afternoon  in 
September  1863,  at  the  Harwich  platform. 

Now  Gus  and  I  had  been  rather  soured  b}^ 
the  latter  part  of  our  journey.  We  had  started 
with  every  chance  of  comfort ;  and  our  long- 
experience  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  had  in- 
duced us  to  be  very  thankful  for  so  remarkable 
a  prospect.  And  for  a  time  all  had  gone  well. 
We  had  had  no  fish,  single  ladies,  or  old  gentle- 
men in  our  carriage ;  the  train  was  only  two 
hours  late,  and  we  had  beguiled  the  time  with 
much  pleasant  conversation  and  tobacco.  Our 
friend  Marling  had  asked  us  to  take  a  cruise 
with  him  in  his  schooner-yacht ;  and  as  wc  had 
always  understood  that  she  was  the  finest  vessel 
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that  ever  floated — ''not  one  of  your  gimcrack 
craft,  but  a  thorough  comfortable,  sea -going 
schooner;"  as  we  knew  Marling  to  be  the  most 
genial  soul  that  ever  lived — and  withal,  so  good 
a  sailor  that  his  yacht  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
handled  better  than  any  frigate  in  her  Majesty's 
navy — we  had  found  much  to  talk  over  and  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon. 

Gus  had  gone  to  look  after  the  luggage,  when 
a  burly,  thick-set,  blue  man,  with  a  burly,  thick- 
set, blue  face,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  the  ques- 
tion— 

''  Be  you  for  the  Half-rotted  ?" 

"No,"  said  I,  confidently,  and  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  but  not  without  some  wonder- 
ment at  the  names  current  in  Harwich.  At  that 
moment  Gus  returned,  to  whom  I  repeated  the 
question.  He  too  wondered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  The  Half- 
rotted !"  said  he;  "my  opinion  is  that  this  con- 
cerns us;  remember  sailors  are  phonetic  as  to 
spelling.     Here,  my  man  !" 

The  blue  man  returned. 

"  How  do  you  spell  it  ?" 

The   blue-faced   being   driven   into  a   corner, 
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scratched  his  head,  but  did  not  at  first  succeed 
in  producing  anything  from  it.  At  length  he 
turned  towards  a  distant  corner,  where  lounged 
another  blue  mass,  and  called  out — 

"Here,  you  Dick!"  You  Dick  lumbered  up 
to  wdiere  we  stood,  in  a  shamefaced  sort  of  way, 
and  sulkily  touched  his  hat.  He  was  a  black- 
browed,  sunken-eyed  fellow,  with  a  deep  scar  on 
his  forehead,  and  would  not  at  first  sight  have 
been  taken  for  an  amiable  man  ;  but  he  was  too 
much  for  Gus,  who  sat  down  on  a  friendly  pack- 
ing-case, and  held  his  sides  in  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

It  w^as  all  a  mystery  to  me.  I  looked  from 
Gus  to  "you  Dick,"  and  from  you  Dick  to  Gus, 
in  mystification.  Gus  at  length  took  pit}^  on  me, 
and  pointed  at  the  cause  of  his  laughter.  I  fol- 
lowed his  finger,  and  the  mystery  was  solved. 
On  Dick's  breast  was  embroidered  in  red  letters 
Aphrodite. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  they  were  phonetic  ?"  he 
gasped :  "  so  they  are  ;  only  instead  of  spelling 
according  to  sound,  they  sound  according  to  spell- 
ing— '  Aphrodite,'  and  '  Half-rotted' — don't  you 
see  ?"     He  went  oft'  into  more  convulsions,  and 
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very  nearly  fell  under  the  engine.  This  thne  I 
joined  him,  to  the  disgust  of  our  blue  friend,  who 
now  stood  revealed  as  Burrles,  first-mate  and  chief 
disagreeable  of  Marling's  schooner. 

"  Ah !  I  ain't  much  of  a  scholar,"  he  grum- 
bled, "  but  that's  the  way  they  spell  that — that 
I  dew^  know.  Here,  you  Dick !  can't  you  take 
the  gentlemen's  things  ?"  And  Dick  inconti- 
nently shouldered  our  four  heavy  portmanteaus 
(each  of  which  had  been  charged  for  as  extra 
luggage,  as  being  overweight),  and  led  the  way 
out  of  the  station. 

A  short  pull  took  us  on  board  the  Aphrodite, 
which  lay  with  her  folded  white  wings,  like  a 
beautiful  sea-bird  at  rest  on  the  water.  Marling 
was  at  the  gangway  to  welcome  us,  looking,  in  his 
rough  pilot-coat  and  tarpaulin  hat,  every  inch  a 
sailor ;  while  his  easy,  graceful  bearing  and  gentle 
manners  equally  proclaimed  him  every  inch  a  gen- 
tleman; and,  in  fact,  he  was  both — a  gentleman- 
sailor,  which  is  what  no  other  country  than  England 
can  produce.  We  had  much  to  talk  of.  Marling 
first  insisted  on  showing  us  the  various  improve- 
ments he  had  made  in  the  vessel — how  he  had 
taken  two  feet  off  the  mast ;  how  he  had  replaced 
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his  old  standing-rigging  by  wire;  liow  lie  liad 
^'  shifted  his  weights,"  so  that  she  was  to  sail 
twice  as  well.  And  then  we  had  to  examine  the 
new  patent  anchor — (which  I  am  bound  to  say  was 
very  ugly,  and  not  at  all  like  the  emblem  of  hope 
we  had  been  used  to),  and  the  improved  binnacle, 
and  a  most  complicated  American  windlass — all 
of  which  we  duly  admired,  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  of  their  merits.  We  were  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  comfort  and  refinement  of  the 
cabins,  which  were  a  succession  of  luxurious  bou- 
doirs, panelled  with  looking-glasses,  rich  with 
crimson  silk,  and  surrounded  with  couches,  soft 
and  inviting.  There  were  three  sleeping-cabins 
—  one  quite  aft,  opening  on  to  the  companion, 
and  appropriated  to  my  use  ;  next  to  that  the 
main-cabin,  serving  as  dining  and  drawing-room, 
and  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vessel ; 
and  then  two  more  sleeping-berths,  for  Marling 
himself  and  Maltyre.  Forward  of  those,  again, 
were  the  pantry  and  the  forecastle,  where  the 
crew  (six  in  number,  with  Burrles),  lived  and 
slept.  I  have,  as  will  be  seen,  a  reason  for  de- 
scribing the  situation  of  tlie  cabins.  Had  they 
been  differently  arranged,  or  had  I  slept  in  any 
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other  than  the  aftermost^  I  might  never  have  lived 
to  write  this  account. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  we  weighed  an- 
chor, and  dropped  down  with  the  ehh  before  a 
light  breeze,  only  just  enough  to  give  sufficient 
command  of  the  ship  to  take  her  out  of  the  har- 
bour— the  entrance  to  which,  as  Marling  informed 
us,  is  one  of  the  nastiest  pieces  of  navigation  he 
knows.  We  were  all  there,  standing  together, 
Marling  steering,  and  were  talking  with  the  most 
pleasing  anticipation  of  our  prospects  in  the  trip 
we  had  just  commenced,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  We  spoke 
low,  for  Marling  had  not  let  the  men  into  the 
secret  of  our  destination,  being  sure,  as  he  said, 
that  if  he  had  done  so,  the  crew  would  have  left 
him  to  a  man,  so  averse  are  the  sailors  of  these 
j)arts  to  long  voyages.  He  proposed  to  tell  them 
only  w^hen  we  should  be  well  clear  of  the  land, 
when  they  must  perforce  reconcile  themselves  to  it. 

For  several  days  nothing  of  note  disturbed  our 
enjoyment.  The  weather  was  delightful,  though 
somewhat  cold ;  the  wind  favoured  us,  and  our 
only  occupation  the  livelong  day  was  inhaling 
ozone,   eating  and  drinldng,  and  pitying  the  lot 
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of  the  fog-beridden  Londoners  we  had  left  behind 
us.  On  the  fifth  day,  Marling  called  the  men 
together,  and  told  them  he  was  bound  for  "  the 
Straits"  and  beyond,  and  hoped  they  would  do 
their  duty  and  behave  well,  which,  he  said,  would 
not  be  forgotten  in  their  wages  on  arriving  home 
again.  The  announcement  of  a  long  voyage  ap- 
peared to  produce  a  very  unfavourable  impression 
among  the  crew,  who  looked  at  each  other  sulkily, 
and  the  ill-favoured  Dick  even  made  a  few  steps 
forward,  and  glanced  furtively  from  out  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes  at  Marling,  as  though  about  to 
speak ;  but  apparently  he  thought  better  of  it, 
for  he  walked  forward  again  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  who  collected  together  on  the  windlass,  talk- 
ing over  the  matter.  Burrles  was  steering ;  but 
his  eye  wandered  ever  and  anon  from  the  binnacle 
to  the  group  forward,  where  loomed  the  gigantic 
Dick,  taller  by  a  head  and  shoulders  than  the 
rest.  At  last  he  spoke — not  to  Marling,  but  to 
me,  whom,  as  being  the  most  essential  landsman 
of  the  party,  he  had  taken  under  his  especial 
patronage — 

"  That  there  Dick  is  a  scholar,  he  is — he  can 
read  and  write." 
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I  did  not  see  the  application  of  the  remark, 
so  said  nothing;  and  Burrles  relapsed  into  an 
alternate  contemplation  of  the  crew  and  the  bin- 
nacle. Burrles  was  a  dull,  heavy,  slow-moving, 
Suffolk-bred  animal,  but  there  was,  as  I  thought, 
something  very  honest  about  his  face.  Again  he 
spoke — 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  there,  I  don't. 
He  come  from  the  North  Country,  he  dew — Liver- 
pool or  somewheres." 

I  puzzled  in  vain  over  the  meaning  of  these 
enigmatic  assertions,  and  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  asking  what  he  thought  of  the  weather.  He 
gave  a  low-spirited  look  to  windward,  and  replied 
that  he  "  didn't  like  the  look  of  that  bank,  he 
didn't."  This  was  pleasing  and  reassuring,  for, 
having  been  instructed  in  the  ways  of  Burrles,  I 
knew  that  in  all  his  opinions  he  was  so  invariably 
wrong,  that  he  was  as  good  a  guide  as  if  he  had 
been  always  right.  Marling  was  quite  pleased, 
when  he  came  up  to  take  his  observation,  to.  learn 
that  Burrles  was  desponding,  and  foretold  a  long 
spell  of  fair  weather  and  favourable  winds.  And 
so  indeed  it  turned  out. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  fell,  and  for  two 
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days  we  liad  almost  a  calm,  and  the  vessel  lay 
rolling  with  the  long  Atlantic  swell,  making  scarce 
any  way  at  all.  Then  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  "  we  took  in  our  kites"  and  flew  before  it  at 
the  rate  often  knots  an  hour,  the  Aphrodite  going, 
iis  Marling  said,  ''  as  comfortably  as  an  old  shoe." 
On  the  following  Thursday  night — the  wind 
Avas  still  right  astern,  and  we  were  off  the  coast 
of  Spain — I  was  lying  asleep  in  my  berth,  when  I 
was  all  at  once  dimly  conscious  of  being  disturbed 
in  my  rest  by  a  trampling  and  scuffling.  I  was 
dreaming  of  a  battle,  and  heard  shouts  and  oaths, 
iind  cries  for  help ;  and  I  thought  I  was  looking 
on,  but  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I  ought  to  take 
a  part  in  the  fray.  Then  for  a  moment  I  fell  off 
from  my  dream,  and  sunk  again  to  sleep ;  but 
soon  I  heard  another  fight  and  a  louder  shout : 
and  this  time  I  half  awoke,  still  with  that  same 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  was  somehow  con- 
cerned in  the  struggle.  Another  shout.  This 
time  I  quite  awoke.  The  shout  was  repeated. 
There  was  a  trampling  in  Marling' s  cabin,  mixed 
with  curses  and  blows.  I  jumped  from  my  berth 
and  rushed  forward.  For  a  moment  I  stood  dazed 
and  confused  at  the  scene  before  mc.     ^Marling 
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lay  half  out  of  liis  berth,  bleeding  from  a  wound 
in  his  head,  while  over  him  stood  two  men,  one 
holding  a  lantern,  and  the  other  binding  him  with 
a  rope.  I  rushed  forward  and  i^lanted  a  blow, 
straight  out  from  the  shoulder,  on  the  ear  of  the 
man  with  the  lantern.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
sensation  of  devilish  pleasure  with  which  I  felt 
my  fist  go  home.  He  fell  like  an  ox,  with  his 
head  in  the  fender,  and  I  was  turning  to  the  other 
man,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind  in 
a  grasp  of  iron.  In  a  second,  I  was  down  on  my 
back ;  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  over  me  the  diaboli- 
cal face  of  Dick,  who  was  kneeling  on  my  chest. 
Uttering  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  he  be- 
gan to  tie  my  hands  together.  I  struggled  hard  ; 
but  such  was  his  weight  that  I  was  powerless  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  I  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
bound  hand  and  foot.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  tried  to  gather  my  ideas  together.  In  vain.  I 
was  amazed ;  my  brain  was  in  a  whirl ;  I  could 
not  take  in  the  events  of  the  last  few  minutes. 
But  my  eyes  fell  on  the  man  I  had  knocked  down ; 
and  I  felt  a  savage  pleasure  to  see  that  the  blood 
was  triclding  down  his  forehead,  and  that  he  lay 
quite  motionless. 
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Dick,  having  secured  Marling,  now  came  back 
to  me  and  shook  his  fist  in  my  face,  with  a  scowl 
that  rendered  his  features  so  incredibly  repulsive, 
that  I  involuntarily  shut  my  eyes,  not  from  fear, 
but  from  repulsion.  The  two  then  carried  me 
into  my  berth,  and  locked  the  door  which  sepa- 
rated me  from  Marling.  I  opened  my  mouth  to 
speak;  but  Dick  broke  in  without  giving  me 
time  : 

"  None  of  your  jaw.  I  tell  you  what  it  is;  we 
don't  mean  to  go  to  the  Straits ;  and  we've  just 
taken  the  ship  into  our  own  hands. — D'ye  hear  ?" 

At  this  I  broke  out : 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel !  you  shall  suffer  for 
this  when  we  get  to  England.     It  is  mutiny." 

Here  I  stopped,  conscious  of  having  said  too 
much.  A  grin  of  satisfaction  overspread  the  ruf- 
fian's face,  and  he  turned  to  his  companion  : 

"  There,  Bill,  you  hear  what  he  says :  you'd 
best  have  taken  my  advice.  Dead  men  tell  no 
tales." 

With  this  they  left  me  in  darkness.  I  lay 
there  till  morning,  with  the  hard  cords  chafing 
my  wrists  and  ankles,  unable  even  to  turn  over 
— for  they  had  lashed  my  arms  to  the  stanchions — 
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and  trying  to  frame  for  myself  some  ex^^lanation  of 
the  scene  I  had  just  gone  through.  I  could  hear 
Marling  groaning  in  his  cabin,  and  occasionally 
speaking  as  if  to  a  second  person,  from  which  I 
inferred  that  he  was  guarded.  Gus  Maltyre  and 
Burrles  I  had  not  seen  or  heard ;  and  I  supposed 
that  they  too  must  be  secured.  I  felt  certain  that 
Burrles  was  not  one  of  the  mutineers. 

At  length  a  pale  ray  of  light  showed  me  that 
morning  was  come.  Soon  after,  I  heard  them 
changing  the  watch  on  deck,  and  I  could  distin- 
guish that  a  discussion  was  being  held  among 
them  as  to  plans.  They  did  not  seem  all  to  agree 
together.     I  heard  Dick  speaking : 

"  So  you're  frightened  now,  are  you  ?  You 
talked  big  enough  about  taking  the  ship  back  to 
England ;  and  now,  when  I've  done  all  the  dirty 
work,  you  turn  out  a  set  of  cowards,  damn  you  !" 

Then  I  heard  another  voice  : 

"  We  ain't  no  more  frightened  than  what  you 
are;  but  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  get  to  Eng- 
land? It'll  be  all  found  out.  If  the  governor  was 
to  die,  we  should  swing  for  it,  we  should." 

*'  I  tell  you  what,  mate — we  won't  go  to  Eng- 
land." 
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Then  followed  some  conversation  in  too  low  a 
tone  for  me  to  catch,  but  which  appeared  to  satisfy 
them  ;  a  voice,  however,  began  : 

"  But  we  are  so  shorthanded:  four  of  us  ain't 
enough  to  work  the  ship." 

"  We'll  have  that  fine  gentleman  out  of  the 
after-cabin,  and  make  him  work  double  tides.  We 
owe  him  one  for  damaging  our  mate." 

This  was  agreed  to  at  once ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Dick  himself  came  and  unbound  me. 

"  Now,  you  sir !  we  mean  to  make  a  sailor  of 
you,  and  you  may  thank  your  stars  for  it.  Only 
mind,  if  you  attempt  any  tricks,  overboard  you 
go.     Now  then,  move  along,  will  you  !" 

I  made  no  answer,  but  walked  before  him  up 
the  companion-ladder. 

"Now just  you  go  up  to  the  cross-trees,  and 
send  down  the  topsail." 

I  glanced  around.  The  crew  were  looking  sul- 
lenly at  me.  It  was  useless  to  resist;  and  I  went 
forward  without  a  word,  and  began  my  ascent  up 
the  rigging  of  the  mainmast.  The  vessel  was 
rolling  heavily  in  the  Atlantic  swell,  and  as  I 
got  higher,  the  motion  got  worse,  until,  Avlieu  I 
reached  the  cross-trees,  and  mounted  them,  clasp- 
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ing  the  mast,  I  felt  quite  dizzy  and  ready  to  fall 
off  at  every  lurcli.  My  hands  were  bleeding  in 
several  places.  I  dared  not  look  below,  but  I 
heard  Dick's  voice  : 

"  Higher  up  !  cast  off  the  halyard  and  lacing." 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  tapering 
topmast,  bending  with  the  pressure  of  the  topsail, 
and  the  truck  against  the  sky.  A  film  seemed  to 
come  over  my  eyes.  But  I  felt  a  kind  of  strange 
pride  in  doing  my  task.  I  clung  with  arms  and 
legs  to  the  mast,  and  crept  slowly  upwards.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  there  for  hours,  rocking 
to  and  fro,  now  upright  for  an  instant,  now  over- 
hanging the  sea  till  the  horizon  seemed  to  close 
in  over  my  head.  I  found  the  end  of  the  lacing ; 
I  found  the  halyard,  and  untied  the  knots ;  then 
I  grasped  at  the  sail,  bellying  out  and  flapping 
in  the  wind.  Again  and  again  it  slipped  from  my 
grasp.  I  tore  my  nails  to  pieces  with  the  coarse 
canvas,  but  at  length  I  mastered  it.  Perilous  as 
was  my  situation,  I  could  not  forbear  a  feeling 
■of  pride  when  I  saw  it  hauled  flapping  down  to 
the  deck.  I  slipped  down  by  the  stay  again,  my 
hands  bleeding,  and  my  head  still  swimming  i]i 
'dizziness. 
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^'  Now  go  forward  and  keep  a  look-out ;  and 
if  5'ou  move  aft  tlie  foremast,  you'll  just  have  a 
rope's-ending,  mind  you  that." 

I  went  and  sat  on  tlie  windlass,  while  Dick 
and  two  of  the  crew  went  below  and  ate  their 
breakfast.  They  had  broken  open  the  spirit- 
locker,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of  curacoa,  which  they 
drank  over  their  breakfast,  with  remarks  which 
at  any  other  time  would  have  afforded  me  much 
amusement.  But  I  was  too  much  occupied  with 
my  own  thoughts  to  heed  them  much.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate,  and 
the  prospect  before  me  still  less  so.  What  their 
intentions  were,  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  I  heard 
much  disjointed  talk  of  rich  prizes,  and  burning 
ships,  and  making  heaps  of  money,  which  puzzled 
even  more  than  it  alarmed  me.  It  w^as  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  intended  to  turn  pirates.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  no  arms  on  board,  ex- 
cept two  fowling-pieces,  and  scarcely  any  ammu- 
nition at  all.  We  were  steering,  too,  as  I  had 
noticed  on  coming  on  deck,  due  north — directly 
back  to  England;  and  altogether  I  was  quite 
unable  to  give  any  intelligible  meaning  to  the  few 
disjointed  phrases  I  could  hear.     What  galled  mc 
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most  was  the  idea  of  being  made  the  menial  of 
such  stupid  brutes  as  I  knew  our  crew  to  be.  But 
Dick  was  evidently  not  only  a  desperate  character, 
but  a  shrewd  plotter.  I  saw  with  rage  that,  al- 
though, as  compared  with  Marling,  Burrles,  and 
Maltyre,  who  were  doubtless  confined  in  their 
cabins,  I  was  comparatively  free,  still  that  I  was 
powerless  to  do  anything ;  for  to  have  reached 
either  of  them  I  must  have  gone  aft  the  whole 
length  of  the  vessel  in  full  view  of  the  steersman, 
to  the  companion,  or  else  through  the  forecastle, 
where  the  rest  of  the  men  were  assembled. 

All  day  long  I  was  made  to  remain  on  deck, 
and  to  do  the  hardest  work  of  the  ship ;  and  as 
we  were  beating  up  against  a  head-wind  by  short 
tacks,  I  was  hauling  aft  the  fore-sheet,  and  easing 
it  off  every  five  minutes.  Luckily,  I  had  often 
done  for  pleasure  what  I  was  now  forced  to  do  of 
necessity,  and  I  got  through  my  duties  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  my  new  masters,  though  not  without 
some  threats  of  a  "  rope's-ending,"  which  made  my 
blood  boil.  I  kept  my  temper,  however,  though 
I  vowed  in  my  heart  that  I  would  yet  take  a  signal 
vengeance  on  Dick,  and  I  nursed  the  hope  that  at 
night  I  might  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Marling's 
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Ccabin.  Alas  !  at  night  I  was  taken  below  by  Dick 
himself,  and  again  securely  lashed  into  my  berth ; 
I  saw  then  how  utterly  helpless  I  was,  and  posi- 
tively cried  with  vexation ;  but  yet,  so  tired  was  I 
with  the  unaccustomed  labour  I  had  gone  through, 
that  in  half  an  hour  I  fell  asleep,  and  never  awoke 
till  I  felt  myself  shaken  by  a  rude  hand,  and  was 
once  more  made  conscious  of  my  situation  by 
seeing  the  repulsive  face  of  Dick  bending  closely 
over  me. 

^' Now  then,  just  turn  out  and  read  this;  and 
look  sliarp  and  give  me  what's  written  there  for 
the  skipper." 

I  read  the  paper,  which  contained  these  words : 
'"  Charcoal-plaster — the  wounds  to  be  hermetically 
closed."     I  could  not  understand  it. 

''  You  are  to  get  it  out  of  the  medicine-chest, 
for  the  skipper's  cuts ;  and  look  smart  about  it." 

I  looked  through  the  chest  which  the  ruffian 
had  brought  with  him,  and  picked  out  the  only 
plaster  I  could  find. 

I  was  immediately  sent  on  deck  again ;  but  I 
could  not  get  the  word  "  charcoal-plaster"  out  of 
my  mind.  What  could  it  mean  ?  At  last  it  struck 
me  that  it  must  have  been  intended   to  convey 
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some  meaning  to  me  alone.  But  what  ?  I  puz- 
zled over  it  again  and  again.  All  at  once  it  flashed 
upon  me.  I  went  straight  to  Dick,  who  was  watch- 
ing me,  and  for  the  first  time  spoke  to  him,  and 
asked  if  I  could  have  my  coat. 

''Now,  look  here :  I'm  master  here  now;  and 
if  you  want  anything,  you  must  touch  your  hat 
and  call  me  '  sir.'  " 

I  repressed  my  indignation,  and,  flinging  my 
hat  on  the  skylight,  repeated  my  request,  though 
the  *'  sir"  positively  stuck  in  my  throat.  The 
wretch  grinned  horribly. 

"That'll  do;  you  can  go  and  get  it."  Then 
turning  to  the  steersman,  "Bill,  keep  your  eye 
on  him;  he's  going  for  his  coat." 

I  went  down  the  companion,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  on  the  port  side,  was  the  door  of  the  sail- 
cabin,  in  which  were  also  kept  the  deck-coats  and 
a  small  supply  of  charcoal  for  lighting  the  cabin- 
stove.  I  managed  to  fill  the  pockets  of  my  coat 
with  charcoal,  and,  returning  on  deck,  walked  for- 
ward again  to  the  windlass. 

I  was  again  kept  hard  at  work  all  day,  while 
the  men  passed  the  time  smoking  and  talking  in 
the  cabin.     At  six  o'clock  they  sat  down  to  tea 
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in  the  forecastle.  Now  the  forecastle  was  warmed 
by  a  stove,  the  smoke  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
a  small  chimney  which  rose  just  before  the  fore- 
mast. Like  all  sailors,  they  had  a  wholesome 
hatred  of  fresh  air,  and  had  drawn  the  hatch  over 
the  hatchway  leading  to  the  deck ;  it  was  not  quite 
close,  however,  and  I  could  see  one  of  them  through 
the  opening.  When  they  had  finished  their  tea, 
they  lit  their  pipes  and  lay  about  on  the  lockers, 
talking  of  their  plans  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
Soon  one  of  them  went  off  into  a  doze,  where  he 
lay,  and  the  conversation  flagged  and  very  shortly 
stopped  altogether.  Now  was  my  opportunity.  I 
had  carefully  kept  over  to  leeward,  so  as  to  keep 
the  sail  between  me  and  the  steersman ;  but  I 
now  ostentatiously  came  over  to  windward,  as  if 
to  look  out  to  sea ;  then  going  back  again,  I  ra- 
pidly took  off  my  coat  and  stuffed  it  noiselessly 
into  the  crevice  of  the  hatchway ;  I  had  previously 
taken  out  all  the  charcoal,  and  I  now  dropped  it, 
bit  by  bit,  down  the  chimney,  and  then  put  on 
the  cover,  which  hung  by  a  chain  to  the  side. 
Breathlessly  I  awaited  the  result.  My  only  fear 
was,  that  one  of  them  should  awake  before  the 
fumes  of  the  charcoal  began  to  work.     I  heard 
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no  sound.  Now  for  tlie  first  time  I  saw  what  I 
liacl  undertaken,  and  thought  with  horror  that  I 
might  not  only  stupefy,  but  not  improbably  kill 
them.  A  cold  sweat  stood  on  mv  brow  at  the 
thought.  I  felt  inclined  to  abandon  my  plan ; 
but  I  remembered  Dick's  insolence.  I  thought 
of  Marling,  too,  lying  bound  in  his  cabin,  and  I 
resolved  to  persevere.  For  at  least  ten  minutes 
I  waited,  and  then,  withdrawing  a  corner  of  the 
coat,  I  put  my  head  cautiously  into  the  opening. 
A  bluish  vapour  filled  the  cabin.  The  man  I  had 
knocked  down  was  lying  in  his  berth  with  a  band- 
age round  his  head;  his  hands  were  clenched, 
his  mouth  open,  and  his  tongue  protruding.  The 
other  three  were  lying  on  the  lockers,  as  though 
dead,  and  their  pipes  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
The  door  of  the  cabin  was  shut.  I  took  all  this 
in  at  one  glance.  Eeplacing  the  coat,  I  again 
went  over  to  windward,  in  sight  of  the  steersman. 
I  thought  Avith  dread  that  I  had  already  perhaps 
taken  four  lives.  I  could  feel  my  heart  beating 
against  my  breast,  but  I  ostentatiously  looked  out 
ahead,  and  returned  leisurely  to  my  place.  Once 
out  of  his  sight,  I  tore  away  the  coat,  pushed 
open  the  hatch,  and  dropped  lightly  into  the  cabin. 
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The  atmosphere  was  intolerable.  Not  one  of  the 
four  men  stirred,  though  I  almost  touched  them. 
I  caught  up  a  knife,  opened  the  door,  and  came 
to  Gus  Maltyre's  cabin.  It  was  locked,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  I  put  my  foot  against  the 
door,  and  my  back  against  the  opposite  bulkhead, 
and  it  flew  open.  Gus  was  tying  bound  in  his 
berth,  and  looked  up  in  alarm.  With  a  gesture 
I  quieted  him,  and  with  two  strokes  of  the  knife 
cut  the  ropes  that  bound  him.  He  started  up, 
and  we  turned  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  a  shadow 
obscm-ed  the  door,  and  Dick  stood  before  me.  He 
looked  stupid  and  dazed.  I  thought  of  my  humi- 
liation of  the  afternoon,  and,  rushing  at  him, 
struck  him  between  the  eyes.  He  reeled,  but 
caught  my  arm.  We  closed,  but  he  had  already 
lost  his  balance,  and,  bracing  every  nerve  in  my 
body,  I  threw  him  heavily,  and,  remembering  with 
savage  glee  a  maxim  of  the  prize-ring,  fell  on  him 
as  heavily  as  I  could.  He  lay  motionless.  All 
this  had  passed  in  a  moment,  and  Gus  only  came 
to  my  help  in  time  to  find  me  kneeling  on  my 
prostrate  foe.  I  had  kept  hold  of  the  knife  during 
the  struggle ;  and  my  passions  were  so  aroused 
that,  rather  than  let  him  escape,  I  should  have 
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used  it,  I  am  certain.  I  now  gave  it  to  Gus. 
"Quick  —  go  and  free  Burrles  and  Marling!" 
He  disappeared,  and  in  two  minutes  I  had  tied 
Dick's  hands  together  behind  his  back,  with  the 
very  rope  from  which  I  had  freed  Gus,  and  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way, as  I  had  been  bound  my- 
self. The  ruffian  seemed  stupefied,  and  offered 
but  little  resistance.  Meantime  I  heard  a  scuffling 
in  the  forecastle,  and  leaving  my  prisoner,  I  found 
Burrles  and  Gus  each  securing  his  man,  while  the 
wounded  sailor  was  looking  on  stupidly  from  his 
berth.  My  first  emotion  was  thankfulness  that 
all  the  men  were  alive ;  and  leaving  them,  I 
hastened  into  Mar  ling's  cabin.  I  found  him 
trembling  with  excitement. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow!"  said  he. 
"  You  understood,  then.  But  you  have  had  a 
fight  for  it :  is  anybody  hurt  ?" 

I  soon  reassured  him ;  and  after  putting  our 
prisoners,  including  the  steersman,  whom  Burrles 
had  secured  meantime,  each  into  a  separate  cabin, 
we  held  a  council.  Marling  laid  all  the  blame  on 
Dick,  giving  as  his  reason  that  his  Suffolk  men 
were  much  too  dull  and  heavy  to  have  conceived 
such  a  plot,  or  even  to  have  executed  it,  except 
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under  crafty  leadership;  and  he  attrihuted  then- 
acquiescence  in  Dick's  schemes  to  the  fact  that, 
when  once  the  first  hlow  had  heen  struck,  they 
were  too  stupid  to  know  what  else  to  do  than  to 
support  him.  It  seemed  not  improbable  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  release  the  crew  on  their  promise 
to  return  to  their  duty — and  the  rather  so,  that 
without  them  we  had  not  enough  hands  to  work 
the  ship.  So  the  three  men  were  brought  into 
the  cabin ;  and  when  Marling  spoke  a  few  words 
to  them,  pointing  out  the  serious  nature  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  and  pro- 
mising to  overlook  it,  if  they  would  at  once  return 
to  their  duty,  the  men  hung  their  heads  sheep- 
ishly, and  at  once  undertook  everything  that  was 
required — indeed  rather,  as  I  thought,  with  an  air 
of  relief  at  being  out  of  conspiracy  again.  So  they 
were  released  and  sent  forward,  Dick  alone  being 
kept  bound  and  confined  in  Gus's  cabin,  and  him 
Marling  was  determined  to  hand  over  to  justice 
on  the  first  opportunity.  We  all  sat  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  talking  over  the  startling  events 
in  which  we  had  just  borne  a  part.  In  the  morn- 
ing, land  was  announced,  which  Marling  said  must 
be  the  Isle  of  Ushant,  and  he  resolved,  more  espe- 
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cially  as  the  weather  looked  threatening,  to  go 
into  Brest  and  hand  over  Dick  to  the  authorities 
there.  At  twelve  o'clock  Ave  cast  anchor  opposite  the 
town,  and  were  hoarded  hy  the  quarantine  officers 
and  the  English  consul,  to  whom  we  made  known 
our  situation,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  a  prisoner 
to  deliver  over  to  the  authorities.  The  consul, 
a  middle-aged  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance 
(who  had  heen  made  a  K.C.B.  hy  the  English 
government  for  his  services  in  the  husiness  of 
the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce),  at  once  sent 
ashore,  with  a  note  to  the  port-admiral,  for  a  file 
of  gendarmes,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  had 
much  trouble  of  late  with  runaway  sailors.  "You 
see  that  rakish  vessel  there,  with  two  funnels  ? 
— that  is  the  famous  Florida.  She  has  been  here 
repairing  for  some  time,  and  her  captain  has  been 
using  every  means,  both  fair  and  foul,  to  fill-up 
the  number  of  his  crew,  which  is  much  weakened, 
and  I  have  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  prose- 
cute runaway  sailors,  who  had  been  tempted  by 
the  high  pay  offered  to  desert  their  own  ships  for 
the  Confederate  cruiser.  She  has  been  ready  for 
sea  several  days,  but  Ave  are  informed  that  she  is 
aAvaiting  the  arrival  of  the  second-mate,  Avho  has 
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been  sent  to  Liverpool  to  get  men.  She  will 
liave  to  wait  a  long  time,  for  the  port-aclmiral 
has  ordered  that  neither  the  mate  nor  the  men 
shall  be  allowed  to  join  her  when  they  do  arrive, 
and  every  packet  that  arrives  is  searched  to  see 
if  they  are  on  board." 

The  boat  with  the  gendarmes  was  now  seen 
approaching,  and  Dick  was  led  on  deck  with  his 
hands  still  tied  behind  him.  The  consul  started 
on  seeing  him,  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
glanced  rapidly  over  it. 

"Why,  that's  the  very  man  !"  said  he.  "  The 
mate  of  the  Florida,  for  certain.  See — *  height 
about  six  feet  and  a  quarter;  English;  a  large 
scar  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead' — no  doubt 
of  it.  A  very  good  idea  of  his  to  come  in  a  pri- 
vate yacht.  But  you  were  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 3^ou  say?" 

"  Well,"  repHed  Marling,  "  I  intended  at  first 
to  come  into  Brest  for  fresh  provisions,  but  the 
northerly  wind  tempted  me  past." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  If  you  had  come  in,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  have  lost  every  man  of  your 
crew,  as  another  English  yacht  did  last  week." 

One  of  the  men  now  came  up.     "I  can  tell 
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you  something  about  it,  sir.  When  we  rounded 
Ushant,  and  he  found  the  governor  warn't  agoing 
in,  he  used  to  talk  to  us  about  the  Florida,  and 
said  we  should  get  101.  a  month  pay,  and  prize- 
money  besides.  And  then  we  didn't  like  going 
up  the  Mediterranean ;  so  at  last  he  talked,  and 
talked,  and  talked  us  over  into  taking  the  ship 
back ;  and  we  was  to  dodge  about  Ushant  till  the 
Florida  come  out,  and  them  as  liked  was  to  join 
her.  But  Fm  a  married  man,  and  I  only  joined 
'em  when  it  was  all  done,  because  I  didn't  like 
to  leave  'em  in  the  lurch ;  but  I'm  glad  it's  all 
over,  I  am." 

Dick  had  not  opened  his  mouth ;  but  his  eye 
had  wandered  again  and  again  to  the  Florida,  as 
though  measuring  the  distance  between  us.  He 
now  advanced  to  the  gangway,  and,  his  hands 
being  tied,  the  gendarmes  stood  up  to  assist  him 
into  the  boat.  He  stepped  on  to  the  first  step 
of  the  ladder,  then  stopped  ;  the  gendarmes  came 
close  together  under  him,  taking  his  arms ;  when 
suddenly  he  threw  himself  straight  out,  head-fore- 
most, and  in  an  instant  disappeared  into  the  sea, 
carrying  the  gendarmes  with  him,  and  capsizing 
the  boat.     All  three  disappeared,  while  the  boat- 
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man  held  on  by  the  painter,  and  scrambled  up 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  Then  followed  a  scene  of 
confusion.  The  tide  was  running  three  knots  an 
hour ;  and  the  gendarmes  reappeared  almost  im- 
mediately twenty  yards  astern.  Two  men  now 
instantly  jumped  into  our  own  boat,  rowed  to- 
wards them,  and  pulled  them  into  the  boat,  more 
dead  than  alive.  Then  these  pulled  about,  look- 
ing for  Dick.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  his 
hat  alone,  floating  far  down  the  stream,  told  the 
tale.  We  watched  it  in  silence.  It  passed  close 
to  the  Florida,  and,  strangely  enough,  was  picked 
up  (as  I  saw  through  my  glass)  by  one  of  her 
crew  with  a  boathook.  For  some  time  the  men 
continued  the  search  for  Dick;  but  we  all  felt 
that  it  was  useless ;  for  there  was  little  hope  even 
for  the  strongest  swimmer  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  in  such  a  current  as  that.  The  consul 
went  ashore  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
took  with  him  the  gendarmes,  who  looked  very 
rueful,  with  their  long  boots  full  of  water,  and 
their  clothes  wet  through. 

The  Florida  left  the  port  that  afternoon.  Tho 
consul  came  on  board  the  next  morning,  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  Marling,  which  he  said  had 
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been  brouglil  back  by  her  pilot.  It  was  without 
signature,  and  ran  thus  :  "Dick  has  arrived  quite 
safe,  and  thanks  Mr.  Maltyre  for  his  knife,  the 
gendarmes  for  his  liberty,  and  the  tide  for  his 
hat."  Gus  Maltyre,  like  an  idiot,  had  left  his 
knife  in  his  cabin. 
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